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PREFACE 


The articles in this volume were drafted by Mir2a 
Mehdy Khan. When the drafts had been finished, the 
Districts into which the State is divided were rearranged ; 
and it has not been found possible to deal completely 
with the Districts as now constituted, though revised sta- 
tistics have been included so far as available. Materials 
were largely collected by District officers and heads of 
departments ; and sections on technical subjects have 
been contributed by Mr. E. Vredenbui'g (Geology) and 
Lieut.-Col. Prain, C.I.E. (Botany). Mix'za Mehdy Khan also 
received valuable assistance from Major Haig, I.A., and 
Mr. C. Wilmott, formerly Assistant Financial Secretary in 
Hyderabad. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZETTEERS 
OF INDIA 

HYDERABAD STATE 

Hyderabad State — A Native State better known as the Physical 
Dominions of His Highness the Nizam, lying between 15° 10' 
and 20° 40' N. and 74® 40' and 81° 35' E., with an area of outline of 
82,698 square miles. It forms a polygonal tract occupying 
almost the centre of the Deccan plateau. Berar and the sions and 
Central Provinces touch it on the north, and the Khandesh 
District of the Bombay Presidency on the north-west ; on the 
south it is bounded by the Kistna and Tiingabhadra rivers, 
which separate it from the Guntur, Kurnool, and Bellary Dis^ 
tricts of Madras ; on the west it is bounded by the Ahmad- 
nagar, Sholapur, Bijapur, and DharwSr Districts of Bombay; 
and on the east by the WardhS and Godavari rivers and the 
Kistna District of Madras. The State is equal in area to the 
Madras Presidency, minus the Coromandel Coast and Coim- 
batore, or a little more than two and a half times the area of 
Ireland, or one and two-fifths of the combined areas of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

The country is an extensive plateau, with an average eleva- Natural 
tion of about 1,250 feet above the level of the sea, but with 
summits here and there rising to 2,500 and even to 3,500 feet* 

It is divided into two large and nearly equal divisions, 
geologically and ethnically distinct, separated from each other 
by the Manjra and Godavari rivers. The portion to the 
north and west belongs to the trappean region, that to the 
south and east being granitic and calcareous. There is a 
corresponding agreement between the two ethnical elements. 

The trappean region is inhabited by speakers of Marathi and 
Kanarese, the granitic country by speakers of Telugu. The 

^ In 1905 the administrative units of the State, from Divisions to taluks, 
were cbmpletely reconstituted. The text generally refers to their constitu- 
tion before the rearrangement, but the main changes are explained in the 
paragraph on Administration and in the individual articles. 
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trappean or black cotton soil country is a land of wheat 
and cotton ; while Telingana, or the granitic region, is a land 
of rice and tanks. The difference between these two tracts is 
very marked. The trap or black cotton soil region is covered 
with luxuriant vegetation, with cliffs, crags, and undulating 
hills. The soil resulting from the decomposition of trap is of 
a dark colour, and very fertile; and, being argillaceous, it 
retains its moisture for a considerable time. In the granitic 
and calcareous region, on the other hand, the hills are bare 
of vegetation, but the plains are covered with scattered brush- 
wood of every description ; dome-shaped hills and wild fantastic 
boulders and tors abound in many parts, giving the region 
a gloomy aspect. The soil derived from the decomposition 
of the granite is sandy, and does not retain moisture. Conse- 
quently the rivers in this region run dry during the hot season, 
and this gives rise to the necessity of storing water in artificial 
reservoirs, known as tanks, with which the whole of the 
Telingana tract is studded. The surface of the country has 
a general slope from north-west to south-east, the main drainage 
being in this direction ; the country to the extreme north-west 
corner near Aurangabad has an average altitude of about 2,000 
feet above sea-level, falling imperceptibly to near 1,200 feet 
at Raichur and to between 800 and 900 feet near Kurnool. 

The following are the chief hill and mountain ranges in the 
State. The Balaghat {if aid = ^ above,’ g/idif = ‘ a mountain 
pass ’) is a range of hills which extends almost east and west 
from the Biloli taluk in the east of Nander District, through 
Parbhani, till it reaches Ashti, in Bhlr District, with a length 
in Hyderabad of 200 miles and an average width of about 
4-| miles. A spur of this range branches off through tracts 
lying between the Sina, Manjra, and Kagna rivers, extending 
from Ashti in Bhlr District through Osmanabad, and termi- 
nating in Gulbarga District. A spur of the BalaghSt runs 
between the Godavari and Manjra rivers, and passing south- 
wards from the west of Bilok in Nander reaches KaulHs 
in Indur District. 

The Sahyadriparvat range runs along the north, from Nirmal 
in Indur District in the east, and passing through Parbhani 
District and the province of Berar reaches Ajanta, and pro- 
ceeding farther in a westerly direction enters the KhSndesh 
District of Bombay. Its total length within the State is 
about 250 miles, for about xoo miles of which it is styled 
the Ajanta Hills. 

Another range, known as the Jalna hills, starts from 
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Daulatabad fort in Aurangabad District, and proceeds eastward 
as far as Jalna in the same District, and thence passes into 
Berar, having a length of 120 miles. 

The Kandikal Gutta range, 50 miles in length, extends 
from Warangal District in a north-westerly direction through 
the Chinnur tdiuh of Adilabad. It is also called the Sirna- 
palli range. 

The principal rivers are the Godavari and the Kistna, River 
with their tributaries the Tungabhadra, the Purna, the system. 
Penganga, the Manjra, the Bhima, and the Maner. There 
are, besides these, many smaller streams, such as the Musi, 
the Windi, the Munair, and others. 

The Godavari enters the State at Phultamba in Aurang- 
abad District, flows through it and the Districts of Parbhani, 
Nander, Indur, and AdilabM for a distance of 500 miles, and 
changing its course at the north-east corner of Elgandal, con- 
tinues in a south-easterly direction for about 1 70 miles, forming 
the eastern boundary of Elgandal and Warangal Districts, 
until at Paranthpalli, in the latter District, it enters the Godavari 
District of Madras. It is joined by the Manjra, which rises 
in the Patoda tdhik of Bhir, after a course of 387 miles 
through BhIr, OsmUnabad, Bldar, Medak, Nander, and Indur 
Districts. 

The Kistna crosses the border of the Bijapur District 
of Bombay at Echampet in lingsugur, and taking a south- 
easterly course traverses the Districts of Lingsugur, Raichur, 
Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, and Warangal, forming the soutli- 
ern boundary of the last three Districts and consequently 
of the State. Its tributary, the Bhima, enters Hyderabad at 
Urchand in Gulbarga District from the Sholapur District of 
Bombay, flows through Gulbarga and Raichur, and falls 
into the Kistna in the latter District. The Tungabhadra, 
another tributary of the Kistna, touches Lingsugur District 
at Madlapur, and flows in a north-easterly direction until it 
reaches Raichur District, whence it flows due east until its 
confluence with the Kistna near Alamptir in the same District, 

The Tungabhadra separates Lingsugur and Raichur from the 
Bellary and Kurnool Districts of Madras. 

The Penganga rises in the Sahyadriparvat and runs east 
along the north of Hyderabad, separating Parbhani, Nander, 
and Sirpur Tandur (now Adilabad) Districts from the southern 
parts of Berar. In Sirpur Tandur it flows along the western 
and northern borders until it falls into the Wardha river, north 
of the Rajura taluk. 
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This wide expanse of country presents much variety of 
surface and feature. In some parts it is mountainous, wooded, 
and picturesque; in others flat or undulating. The champaign 
lands are of all descriptions, including many rich and fertile 
plains, much good land not yet brought under cultivation, 
and numerous tracts too sterile ever to be cultivated at all. 
Aurang§,bad District, besides its caves at Ajanta and Ellora, 
presents a variety of scenic aspect not met with elsewhere. The 
country is undulating in parts, with steppe-like ascents in 
some places and abrupt crags and cliffs in others. 

Properly speaking there are no natural lakes in the State, 
but some of the artificial sheets of water are large enough to 
deserve the name. These are reservoirs formed by throwing 
dams across the valleys of small rivulets and streams, to 
intercept water during the rains for irrigation purposes, and 
they number thousands in the Telingana tract. The largest 
and most important is the Pakhal Lake in the Narsampet 
taluk of Warangal District, the dam of which is 2,000 yards 
long, and holds up the water of the Pakhal river. Its area 
is nearly 13 square miles, and its length and breadth are 
respectively 8,000 and 6,000 yards. 

The geological formations of Hyderabad State are the 
recent and ancient alluvia, laterite, Deccan trap, GondwSna, 
Kurnool and Cuddapah, and Archaean. Those most largely 
developed are the Deccan trap and the Archaean, covering 
immense areas in the north-western and south-eastern portions 
of the territory respectively. The Gondwana rocks extend 
for a distance of 200 miles along those portions of the valleys 
of the Godavaii and Pranhita which form the north-eastern 
frontier of the State. Though the main area of the Cuddapah 
and Kurnool formations lies in the Madras Presidency, south 
of the Kistna, they are found in the valley of that river along 
the south-eastern frontier for 150 miles, and again in the 
valleys of the Kistna, the Bhima, and their tributaries in the 
south-west. 

The oldest formation, the Archaean, consists largely of 
massive granitoid rocks, particularly well developed round 
Hyderabad, which extend eastwards past Khammamett as 
far as the eastern corner of the State, where they become 
more varied and schistose, containing mica and hornblendic 
schists, beds of magnetite, metamorphic limestones, and other 
rocks. Again, a great series of schistose rocks occurs between 
the Kistna and Tungabhadra in the south-western Districts, 
which has been mapped and named as the Dharwar system* 
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This consists of hornblendic, chloritic, and argillaceous schists, 
epidiorites, and beds of quartz, associated with varying amounts 
of hematite and magnetite, representing a highly metamor- 
phosed sedimentary and volcanic series. Except the groups 
mentioned above, the Archaean formation has not been studied 
in sufficient detail to define the character and boundaries of 
its component petrological types. The long narrow bands 
forming the DhSrwar schist outcrops in the last-mentioned 
region constitute deeply folded and faulted synclines, embedded 
within older crystalline schists and gneiss, and injected by 
later granitoid intrusions. They are intersected by auriferous 
veins, of great economic importance, leading in the past to 
considerable mining activity, which is now being resumed. 
Innumerable basic volcanic dikes occur throughout the 
Archaean area, some of which are epidiorites, probably of the 
Dharwar period, while others, consisting of augite-dolerite or dia- 
base, with micro-pegmatitic quartz of a later period of volcanic 
activity, are connected with the lavas of the Cuddapah group. 

The outcrop of the Cuddapah series north of the Kistna Cudda- 
river, consisting of quartzites, slates or shales, and limestones, 
has been divided into several unconformable groups, of which 
the upper groups principally occur in this State. The Kur- 
nool series, which is unconformable to the Cuddapah, consists 
of quartzites, limestones, and shales, which are not so altered 
and indurated as those* of the Cuddapah. Both these have 
long been known as the diamondiferous sandstones of Southern 
India. The gems occur principally towards the base of the 
Kurnools. A portion of the Cuddapahs corresponds with the 
Bijawars of Central India, while the Kurnools are closely 
related to the Vindhyas, The main area of the Cuddapahs 
and Kurnools terminates near Jaggayyapet, north of the Kistna. 

A considerable outcrop of the Cuddapahs follows the south- 
western border of the Godavari, its former connexion with the 
main area being indicated by a series of elongated outliers, 
the largest of which lies east of Khammamett. The largest 
continuous spread commences north-east of Khammamett, 
forms the Pakhal hills, and extends to within a short distance 
of the Godavari and Maner confluence. The beds reappear 
north of the Godavari, and continue north-west up to the 
frontier of Hyderabad, where they disappear beneath the 
basaltic lavas of the Deccan trap. The Cuddapahs of this 
area are unconformably overlaid by a vast series of quartzites 
and conglomerates with a few slaty beds, known as the Sullavai 
series, which possibly represent the Kurnools. Another out^- 
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crop of the Cuddapahs, locally known as the Kaladgi series, 
occupies a large area in the Belgaum and DhSrwar Districts 
of Bombay, the eastern extremity of which lies within Hyder- 
abad. Farther to the north-east is another belt of the Kur- 
nool strata, intercalated between the Archaean gneiss and the 
Deccan trap, and locally named after the Bhima river, which 
flows through their outcrop. 

The Gondwana rocks, containing the coal-measures, and 
occupying an enormous area in the valleys of the Godavari and 
Pranhita, are divided into the Chikiala, Kota-Maleri, Kamptee, 
Barakar, and Talcher groups. The first two belong to the 
Upper and the rest to the Lower Gondwanas. The boun- 
daries of this area are mostly faults, as in most of the Indian 
coal-fields, which accounts for their straightness and parallelism. 
The Talchers consist of fine buff sandstones, often of a greenish 
tinge, overlying greenish-grey slaty shales and sandstones, 
beneath which lies the well-known boulder-bed. The glacial 
origin of this latter formation has been thoroughly confirmed 
by the remarkable section in the Penganga near the village of 
Irai, not quite a mile above the Wardha confluence, where not 
only do the boulders exhibit glacial striations, but the surface 
of the underlying Cuddapah limestones is deeply furrowed and 
grooved by ice-action, as is commonly seen in glacial regions. 

The Barakars are not more than 250 feet thick, but they are 
of great economic importance, owing to the coal-seams which 
they include. They consist of coal-beds, sandstones, and 
shales, with a few impure thin carbonaceous layers. The coal- 
beds are of great thickness, the Singareni thick coal averaging 
56 feet. 

The Kamptees rest unconformably on the Barakars and 
contain no coal. They consist of clays, conglomerates, and 
especially sandstones, many of them highly ferruginous, others 
calcareous, and a few manganiferous. Their principal outcrop 
lies west of the Godavari, below the confluence of the Pranhita, 
extending almost as far as the delta. 

The Lower Gondwanas are principally upper palaeozoic in 
age. The Upper Gondwanas contain mesozoic fossils. Some 
of the most interesting are those of the Kota-Maleri group, 
including several species of fishes and reptiles which occur in 
limestone beds associated with clays. Abundant red and 
green clays and clayey sandstones form the most distinctive 
petrological feature of these beds, which rest unconformably on 
the Kamptees, occupying vast areas to the west of the Godavari 
and Pranhita. The Chikiala beds, resting on the Kota-Maleri, 
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and consisting of highly ferruginous glassy-looking sandstones 
and iron bands, are unfossiliferous. Their connexion with the 
Gondwanas is doubtful. 

The Deccan trap, consisting of bedded lava-flows of basalt Deccaa 
and dolerite, with occasional intercalations of fresh-water 
deposits, known as intertrappeans, covers the western part of 
the State, and extends all along its northern frontier. 

Ancient alluvial gravels and clays, sometimes of consider- Alluvium 
able thickness, occur at various parts in the valleys of 
Godavari, Kistna, Tungabhadra, and some of their tributaries, mations. 
indicating geographical conditions differing from the present 
ones. Their vast antiquity is shown by their containing the 
remains of extinct mammalia of pleistocene or upper plio- 
cene age. The surface of the rocks is often concealed by 
laterite, which is a peculiar form of rock-weathering special to 
tropical regions. Rocks rich in iron, like the Deccan trap, 
are particularly liable to this form of decomposition. In the 
absence of laterite, the weathering of the Deccan trap produces 
the well-known fertile black soil, which may be in parts con- 
temporaneous with the trap, while in the large river valleys it 
must have been formed or reconsolidated within a (geologically 
speaking) recent period, judging from the palaeolithic or even 
neolithic stone implements found in it. Recent alluvial flats 
cover considerable areas of the large river valleys, especially 
along the Godavari below the Pranhita confluence down to 
the delta. 

The principal mineral products of the Dominions are Minerals, 
diamonds, gold, and coal. The first occur in the Kurnool 
series; the gold in the Dharwar system in Lingsugur; and 
the coal in the Barakar, in the Godavari-Pranhita-Gond- 
wana system, which is worked at Singareni. Rich iron ores 
occur in the Chikiala sandstones, and in the Dharwar schists. 

These products will be more fully described in dealing with 
Minerals. 

Much of the land in the Hyderabad State is level, and Botany, 
a large portion of it is under cultivation, though there are 
tracts where arable soil has never been broken or cultivated, 
or where cultivation has lapsed. But wherever the ground 
is left uncultivated for a year or two, it becomes covered 
with a low jungle, consisting chiefly of Cassia auriculata 
and Zhyphus microphylla. Other level tracts also exist where 
the ground is quite unfit for cultivation. The forests con- 
tain, among the larger species, Tectona grandis^ Diospyros 
tomeniosa, Boswdha serrata, Anogeissus latifoUa^ Terminalia 
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tomeniosa, Daihergia latifolia^ Ougeinia dalber^oides^ Schrei- 
hera swietenioides^ Pterocarpus Marsupium^ and Adina cordt- 
folia, with smaller species like Briedelia retusa, Lagerstroemia 
parviflora, Woodfordia floribunda, Zizyphus, Morinda, Gar- 
denia, Butea, Acacia, Bauhinia, Cochlospermum, Grewia, and 
Fhyllanthus, When ground once occupied is allowed to go 
out of cultivation for a short time, a similar forest speedily 
asserts itself, containing, besides the trees already mentioned, 
a considerable number of the semi-spontaneous shrubs and 
trees that are frequently found in the neighbourhood of Indian 
dwellings, such as Bombax, Erythrina, Moringa, Cassia 
Fistula, Anona reticulata, Melia Azadirachta, Crataeva Rox- 
burghii, Feronia Elephantum, Aegle Marmelos, and various 
species of Acacia and Ficus. 

In the hilly tracts the hills are often covered with forests, 
not as a rule containing much large timber, the leading 
constituent species being the same as those that grow in 
the level tracts and arable lands, but stunted and deformed. 
Throughout the whole State scattered trees of Acacia arabica 
and Acacia Catechu and toddy-palms {Borassus flabellifer and 
Phoenix sylvestris) are common; the latter two are exten- 
sively cultivated on account of their sap, which, when drawn 
and allowed to ferment, produces an intoxicating beverage 
largely consumed in the Telingana tract. The soils of this 
area are also favourable to the growth of the coco-nut, which 
cannot be grown even with the greatest care in the Maratha 
region. Around villages, groves of mango (Mangifera), tama- 
rind, Bombax, Ficus bengalensis, F. religiosa, and F. infectoria, 
and similar species exist. The tamarind does not flourish in 
the Maratha region to the same extent as in Telingana. 

Fauna. A greater variety of wild animals and feathered game is not 
to be met with in any other part of India, excepting perhaps 
Mysore State. Tigers and leopards are found everywhere, 
while bison and occasionally elephants are met with in the 
immense jungle about the Pakhal Lake. The high lands are 
resorted to by spotted deer (Cervus axis), nilgai {Boselaphus 
fragocamelus), sdmbar (Cervus unicolor), four-horned antelope, 
hog deer, and ‘ravine deer’ or gazelle. Wild hog are found in 
the jungles, and innumerable herds of antelope in the plains. 
Hyenas, wolves, tiger-cats, bears, hares, jackals, &c., are 
in great abundance. Of the varied species of the feathered 
tribe in Hyderabad, may be mentioned the grey and painted 
partridge, blue rock and green pigeon, sand-grouse, quail, 
snipe, bustard, peafowl, jungle-fowl, wild duck, wild geese, and 
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teal of various descriptions. The florican and flamingo are 
occasionally seen on the banks of the Godavari and Kistna. 

The climate is not altogether salubrious, but may be con- Climate, 
sidered as in general good, for it is pleasant and agreeable 
during the greater part of the year. The country being par- 
tially hilly, and free from the arid bare deserts of Rajputana 
and other parts of India, the hot winds are not so keenly felt. 

There are three marked seasons : the rainy season from the 
beginning of June to the end of September, the cold season 
from the beginning of October to the end of January, and the 
hot season from early in February to the end of May. 

The mean temperature of the State is about 8i° The Tempera- 
following table gives the temperature for the three stations 
where observations have been taken regularly: — 


Station. 

Height 

of 

Obser- 
vatory 
above 
sea- 
le\el 
in feet. 

Average temperature (in degrees Fahrenheit) for the 
ten years ending with igox m 

January. 

May. 

July. • 

November. 

Mean 

Diur- 

nal 

range 

Mean. 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Mean 

Diur- 

nal 

range 

Mean 

Diur- 

nal 

range. 

Raichur . 

1.32*5 

75 7 

23-0 

91-3 

24*0 

81.5 

17.0 

769 

19.0 

Hyderabad* . 

1,690 

72.1 

25-8 

91.9 

23*2 

80.4 

14.4 

73 5 

22 1 

Hanamkondaf 

871 

75*1 

23-3 

93-3 

22.0 

1 

82-4 

13*0 

75-6 

21.8 


* The figures for January, May, and July are for ten years, and for November for eleven, 
t The figures for January are for three j'ears and the rest for four. 


The annual rainfall is estimated at from 30 to 32 inches. Rainfall, 
principally received during the south-west monsoon between 
June and October. The north-east monsoon brings between 
4 and 7 inches of rain. The rainfall in 1901 was 32 inches, 
but in 1900 the total fall amounted to only 15 inches or less 
than half the normal. Westerly winds blow generally from the 
beginning of June to the end of September; during the next 
five months, from October to February, the wind blows from the 
east ; and in March, April, and May north-easterly winds are fre- 
quent. The following table gives the rainfall at three stations : — 


Station. 

Average rainfall (in inches) for the twenty-five years ending with 1901 in 

1 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

I 

*2 

August. 

Sept. 

d 

0 

1 

Dec. 

Total 

of 

year. 

RaichUr . 

0*02 

0*18 

0*30 

0 84 

1 00 

3*70 

sox 

560 

6*27 

3 * 9 X 

1*02 

O'XO 

«7 95 

Hyderabad* , 

0‘X1 

0*2 Z 

0‘6x 

0*91 

096 

4*4,1 

6*14 

6-98 

6*62 

3*58 

14s 

0*37 

32 37 

Hanamkonda 

0«25 

0*27 

0*74 

0*50 

0 76 

4*58 

8.36 

7 43 

693 

2S3t 

X *20 

0 20 

33*79 


* The figures for August are for twenty-four years only. 
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History. 

Early 

period. 


Asoka. 


Andhras. 


Chalu- 

kyas. 


In prehistoric times the great Dravidian race occupied the 
southern and eastern portions of the State together with the 
rest of Southern India. The Telugu-speaking division of this 
race constitutes the most numerous section even to the present 
day. The Ramayana and the Mahabharata contain traditions 
of Dakhshinapatha (Deccan), which forms the central portion 
of the State. The visit of Rama to Kishkindha, identified 
with the modern Vijayanagar and Anegundi, is familiar to all 
students of ancient literature. 

It is uncertain when the invasion of the Deccan by the 
Aryans occurred, but the dominions of the Buddhist king 
Asoka (272-231 B.c.) covered the whole of Berar and a con- 
siderable portion of the north-western and eastern tracts of the 
State. Among the list of conquered nations in Asoka’s inscrip- 
tions occurs the name of the Pitenikas, who inhabited the city 
and country of Paithan, on the upper Godavari in Aurangabad 
District. 

The Andhras were the next kings who ruled the Deccan. 
They are mentioned in Asoka's inscriptions, but their rise to 
power dates from about 2 2 o b. c. Gradually extending their sway 
from the Kistna delta, they soon possessed an empire reaching 
to Nasik ; and towards the close of the first century of the 
Christian era were contending with the Sakas, Pallavas, and 
Yavanas of Malwa, Gujarat, and Kathiawar. Pulumayi II, who 
succeeded about a. d. 138, and married a daughter of Rudra- 
daman the Western Satrap, is mentioned by Ptolemy. He was 
defeated by his father-in-law and thus lost the outlying portion 
of his dominions. About a hundred years later the dynasty 
came to an end, but little is known of the reasons for its 
collapse. It is possible that the Pallavas who ruled south 
of the Kistna then extended their power into Hyderabad. 

The next dynasty of importance is that of the Chalukyas, 
who rose to power in Bijapur District about 550, and founded 
a kingdom spreading east and west across the Peninsula with 
their capital at Kalyani. Pulikesin II (608-42) ruled practi- 
cally the whole of India south of the Narbada, and even came 
into contact with Harshavardhana of Kanauj. Throughout 
their period of supremacy, however, the Chalukyas were at war 
with the Pallavas, and their fortunes and dominions varied, 
though they continued to rule a large portion of Southern India 
to the middle of the eighth century, when they were displaced 
by the Rashtrakutas of Malkhed in Gulbarga District. About 
973, the Chalukyan dynasty was restored, and for nearly 200 
years maintained its position, in spite of fierce struggles with 
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the Cholas and Hoysalas of Dorasamudra. The Chalukya 
power fell about 1189 to the Hoysalas and Yadavas, the latter 
of whom established themselves at Deogiri (Daulatabad). The 
YMavas were the last great Hindu rulers of the Deccan, for 
the Vijayanagar kingdom, which was founded half a century 
after the advent of the Muhammadans, never acquired much 
sway in the Deccan proper. 

Ala-ud-dm Khilji led the first Muhammadan expedition Muham- 
into the Deccan, in 1294, against the Yadava ruler of I^^ogiri 
and coerced him into submission. In 1296 he assassinated 
his own uncle and seized the throne, and sent an expedition to 
Deogiri. His first expedition was dispatched in 1303 against 
the KakatTyas of Warangal, who had been established there 
since the middle of the twelfth century. This having failed, he 
sent a second under Malik Kafur in 1309, which resulted in the 
submission of the Raja and a promise to pay tribute. Ulugh 
Khan, who afterwards ruled at Delhi as Muhammad bin 
Tughlak, conducted a later campaign against Warangal, and 
finally broke the Kakatlya power in 1321, though not without 
a prolonged struggle. In 1310 Malik Kafur was sent against 
the Hoysala Raja of Dorasamudra (Halebid in Mysore), who 
was made a prisoner and lost his capital, the spoils consisting 
of 600 elephants, 96,000 maunds of gold, quantities of jewels 
and pearls, and 20,000 horses. In 1318 Harpal, the Deogiri 
ruler, rebelled, but was taken prisoner and executed, and with 
his death ended the Yadava dynasty, after a rule of about 
130 years. When Muhammad bin Tughlak ascended the 
throne of Delhi in 1325, the Muhammadans were masters of 
the Deccan from north to south, the chief Rajas of Telingana 
acknowledging their sway and paying tribute. He changed 
the name of Deogiri to Daulatabad and made it his capital. 

A few years later the imperial governors of the Deccan revolted. 

Their rebellion resulted in the alienation of the Deccan pro- 
vinces and the establishment of the Bahmani dynasty. 

Zafar Khan, who styled himself, according to some historians, Bahtnani 
Ala-ud-dm Hasan Shah Gangu Bahmani, or, according to 
contemporary inscription, Ala-ud-din Bahman Shah, founded 
this line; and having taken possession of the Deccan provinces, 
including Bldar and Gulbarga, he made the latter place his 
capital and commenced to reign in 1347* The Bahmani king- 
dom extended from Berar in the north to the left bank of 
the Tungabhadra in the south, and from D§.bal on the west 
coast to the Telingana tract in the east. Muhammad Shah, 
who succeeded his father Ala-ud-dm in 1358, waged wars with 
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Vijayanagar (1366) and Warangal (1371), and acquired great 
booty from both. It is said that 500,000 Hindus were slain 
during his reign. He died in X375 and was followed by his 
son, Mujahid Shah, whose uncle, Daud Shah, three years later, 
murdered and succeeded him, but was assassinated in the same 
year (1378). Muhammad ^ the grandson of Hasan Gangu, was 
proclaimed king and ruled peacefully to the time of his death 
in 1397. His son, Ghiyas-ud-din, reigned only two months 
when he was blinded and deposed by Lalchin, a discontented 
slave, who proclaimed the king’s brother, Shams-ud-din. Firoz 
Khan and Ahmad Khan, the grandsons of Bahman Shah, who 
had been married to Ghiyas-ud-dln’s two sisters, rose against 
Shams-ud-dln, and, forcing their way into the darbdr^ made 
the king and Lalchin prisoners. Firoz was proclaimed king in 
1397 j Shams-ud-din was blinded after a reign of five months, 
and Lalchin was put to death. Firoz marched against the 
Vijayanagar Raja, who had invaded the RaichUr Doab in 1398, 
and defeated him, bringing back much plunder. In 1404 the 
Raja of Vijayanagar advanced to Mudgal and war broke out 
between the two kingdoms ; the Raja was defeated and sued 
for peace, which was granted on the condition that he gave 
his daughter in marriage to the king, besides presenting a large 
sum of money, and pearls and elephants, and ceding the fort 
of Bankapur as the marriage portion of the princess. In 1417 
the king invested the fortress of Pangal, and the Rajas of 
Vijayanagar and Warangal and other chiefs advanced to its 
relief at the head of a large force. Although Firoz’s army had 
been decimated by a pestilence which broke out among his 
troops, the king gave battle, but suffered a severe defeat. The 
Musalmans were massacred, and Firoz was pursued into his 
own country, which was laid waste with fire and sword. These 
misfortunes preyed on his mind and he fell into a lingering 
disorder, which affected both his spirits and intellect, so that 
he finally abdicated in 1422 in favour of his brother, Ahmad 
Shah. Ahmad Shah marched to the banks of the Tungabhadra 
and defeated the Raja of Vijayanagar ; peace was, however, 
concluded on the latter agreeing to pay arrears of tribute. In 
X422 Ahmad Shah sacked Warangal and obtained much 
plunder. He founded the city of Bidar in 1430, and died there 
1435* 1443 there was again war between the Vijayanagar 

Raja and the Bahmani king Ala-ud-dln II, in which the.latter 
was defeated. Ala-ud-din was succeeded in 145 8 by his son 

^ Wrongly styled Mahniud by Kirisbta, whose error has been unfortunately 
followed by many modem historians. 
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Humayun, ‘ the cruel.’ Soon after his accession, he marched 
to Nalgonda to quell a rebellion which had broken out in his 
Telingana provinces. Hearing of an insurrection at Bidar, he 
left his minister to carry on the campaign and returned to 
Bidar, and, after putting to death thousands of innocent persons 
of both sexes, his cruelties ended only with his own death after 
a reign of three and a half years. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Nizam Shah, who died two years afterwards (1463), 
when his younger brother, Muhammad Shah III, was crowned. 

The reign of this prince is notorious for the execution of the 
great minister, Mahmud Gavan. The king died in 1482, and was 
succeeded by his son, Mahmud Shah, who gave himself up to 
pleasure and dissipation ; and the governors of provinces, seeing 
this state of affairs, acted independently, so that only Telingana 
and adjacent districts of Bidar remained in the king’s possession. 

Kasim Barid now became minister, and induced the king to 
make war against Yusuf Adil Khan, who had taken Bijapur 
and declared his independence. The Bahmani forces were de- 
feated and the king returned to Bidar. In 1 504 Kasim Barid 
died, and his son, Amir Barid, becoming minister had the 
king completely in his power. About this time (1510) Yusuf 
Adil Khan died, and Amir Barid attempted to reduce Bijapur. 

After a reign of constant vicissitude and trouble, Mahmud 
Shah died in 1518. Though he was succeeded by his son, 

Ahmad Shah, Amir Barid remained all-powerful. Ahmad 
Shah died after a reign of two years, and his son, Ala-ud-din, 
was assassinated by Amir Barid. Two other kings, Wali-ullah 
Shah and Kalim-ullah Shah, followed one another in the course 
of five years, the latter dying in exile at Ahmadnagar in 1527 ; 
and with him ended the great Bahmani dynasty, which had 
reigned first at Gulbarga and then at Bidar for more than 
180 years. 

Amir Barid assumed sole charge of the affairs of the king- The Band 
dom ; and after many vicissitudes and constant wars with the 
rulers of Bijapur and Berar, he died at Daulatabad (1538), and 
was succeeded by his son, Ali Barid, who was the first to 
assume the title of Shah. In 1565 he, with the other Deccan 
kings, marched against the Vijayanagar Raja, and the memor- 
able battle of Talikota was fought, which sealed the fate of the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar. Ali Barid died in 1582, and was 
succeeded by three other kings, the last of whom, Ali Barid II, 
was expelled by a distant relation, Amir, who continued to rule 
for some time after 1609, but it is not known exactly when and 
how his reign ended. 
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Kutb-ul-mulk, Sultan Kuli, a Turk of noble family, who was 
governor of the Golconda province under the Bahmanis, took 
advantage of the distracted state of the kingdom under Mahmud 
Shah and declared his independence, establishing the Kutb 
Shahi dynasty, which reigned here from 1512 to 1687. Sultan 
Kuli waged wars with the Vijayanagar and Kammamett Rajas, 
and extended his kingdom in the north to the banks of the 
Godavari. He defeated the Bijapur forces near Koilkonda, and 
later on took Medak, Kaulas, and other forts from the Barid 
Shahi king of Bldar. He was assassinated in 1543 at the age 
of ninety, while kneeling in prayer in the chief mosque at Gol- 
conda, at the instigation of his son Jamshid Kuli, after ruling 
for sixteen years as governor and thirty-one as king. He was 
succeeded by Jamshid Kuli (iS43)> Subhan Kuli (1550), and 
Ibrahim Kuli (1550). The last of these allied himself with 
the Ahmadnagar king against the ruler of Bijapur, who had 
sought the alliance of Vijayanagar. In 1564 he proposed the 
alliance against the Vijayanagar kingdom, which led to the 
battle of Talikota. He died in 1581, and was succeeded by his 
son Muhammad Kuli. In 1603 Shah Abbas, the king of 
Persia, sent an ambassador to Hyderabad with valuable pre- 
sents. Muhammad Kuli was succeeded in 1612 by his nephew 
and son-in-law Muhammad II, who died about 1635, and was 
succeeded by his son Abdullah. 

When the Mughals invaded the Deccan, the local rulers 
formed an alliance against them; but after defeating the in- 
vaders, they fell out among themselves, thus enabling the 
imperial troops gradually to subdue the country. Shah Jahan, 
after rebelling against his father, fled from Burhanpur and was 
welcomed at Golconda by Abdullah Kutb Shah. In 1635 
Shah Jahan, who had then become emperor, sent a fanndn to 
Golconda which was well received ; the khitba was read in the 
name of the emperor in the chief mosque, and coins were 
also struck in his name. Mir Jumla, the king^s minister, ap- 
pealed to Aurangzeb for help against his master in 1655, and 
this afforded a pretext for Aurangzeb to invade the territory. 
Hyderabad was plundered, but Abdullah sued for peace and 
paid arrears of tribute. He died in 1674, and was succeeded 
by his nephew Abul Hasan, also called Tana Shah. After the fall 
of Bijapur in 1686, Aurangzeb turned his attention to Golconda, 
which was taken in the following year. Tana Shah was made 
prisoner and sent to Bldar, and thence to Daulatabad, where he 
died in 1704, and with him ended the line of the Kutb Shahi 
kings. 
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The house of the present Nizams was founded by Asaf Jah, The 
a distinguished general of Aurangzeb, of Turkomto descent, 

After long service under the Delhi emperor, distinguished alike 
in war and political sagacity, he was appointed Subahdar or 
viceroy of the Deccan in 1713 with the title of Nizam-ul-mulk, 
which has since become the hereditary title of the family. The 
Mughal empire at this period was on the verge of decline, 
owing to internal dissension and attacks from without. Amid 
the general confusion, Asaf Jah had little difficulty in asserting 
his independence against the degenerate and weak occupants 
of the throne of Delhi, but he had to repel the inroads of the 
Marathas who were harassing the west of his newly acquired 
terrority. His independence was the cause of much jealousy 
at Delhi, and the court party secretly instructed Mubariz Khan, 
the governor of Khandesh, to oppose him by force of arms. 

A battle was fought at Shakaikhelda (Fathkhelda) in the Bul- 
dana District of Berar in 1724, when Mubariz Khan was totally 
defeated and lost his life. This battle established the inde- 
pendence of Asaf Jah, who annexed Berar, and fixed his 
residence at Hyderabad. At the time of his death in 1748 he 
was fairly established as independent sovereign of a kingdom 
co-extensive with the present State, including the province of 
Berar. 

After his death, Nasir Jang, his second son, and Muzaffar French 
Jang, his grandson by one of his daughters, strove for the sue- 
cession. At this time the English and the French were con- 
tending for supremacy in the East, and each of the claimants 
secured the support of one of these powers ; Nasir Jang’s cause 
was espoused by the English, while Muzaffar Jang was sup- 
ported by the French. The latter, however, fell a prisoner to 
his uncle, but, on the assassination of Nasir Jang, Muzaffar 
Jang was proclaimed the sovereign. Dupleix, the French 
governor, became the controller of the Nizamis authority. 
Muzaffar Jang was killed by some Pathan chiefs, and the 
French then selected Salabat Jang, a brother of Nasir Jang, as 
ruler. Ghazi-ud-dln, the eldest son of Asaf Jah, who, it was 
alleged, had relinquished his claim at first, now appeared as a 
claimant, supported by the Marathas, but his sudden death put 
a stop to further struggles. The English and the French were 
now contesting power and influence in the Deccan ; but the 
victories of Clive in the Carnatic caused the latter to turn 
their attention to their own possessions which were threatened, 
and to leave Salabat Jang to shift for himself. Nizam AH 
Khan, the fourth son of Asaf Jah, at this juncture obtained the 
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support of the English on the promise of dismissing the French 
from his service. Salabat Jang was dethroned in 1761, and 
Nizam All Khan was proclaimed ruler. 

Cession of In 1766 the Northern Circars were ceded to the British, on 

ernQn^re. condition that the Nizam was to be furnished with a subsidiary 
force in time of war, and should receive 6 lakhs of rupees annu- 
ally when no troops were required, the Nizam on his part pro- 
mising to assist the British with his troops. This was followed 
by the treaty of 1768, by which the East India Company 
and the Nawab of the Carnatic engaged to assist the Nizam 
with troops whenever required by him, on payment. In 1790 
war broke out between Tipu Sultan and the British, and a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance was concluded between 
the Nizam, the Marathas, and the British. Tipu, however, 
concluded peace, and had to relinquish half of his dominions* 
which was divided among the allies. In 1798 a treaty was 
concluded between the Nizam and the British Government, by 
which a subsidiary force of 6,000 sepoys and a proportionate 
number of guns was assigned to the Nizam’s service, who on his 
part agreed to pay a subsidy of 24 lakhs for the support of the 
force. On the fall of Seringapatam and the death of Tipu 
Sultan, the NizSm participated largely under the Treaty of My- 
sore (1799) in the division of territory, and his share was in- 
creased because of the Peshwa’s withdrawal from that treaty. 

Ceded In 1 800 a fresh treaty was concluded between the Nizam 

Districts. the British, by which the subsidiary troops were augmented 
by two battalions of infantry and one regiment of cavalry, for 
the payment of which the Nizam ceded all the territories which 
had accrued to him under the treaties of 1792 and 1799, known 
as the Ceded Districts of Madras. The Nizam on his part 
agreed to employ all this force (except two battalions reserved 
to guard his person), together with 6,000 foot and 9,000 horse 
of his own troops, against the enemy in time of war. 

Maratha About 1803 Nizam All Khan’s health was in a precarious 
condition, and Sindhia and Holkar, disappointed by the rein- 
statement, by the British, of BajI Rao, the last of the PeshwEs, 
prepared to resort to arms. To meet the preparations made by 
the Marathas, the subsidiary force, consisting of 6>ooo infantry 
and two regiments of cavalry, accompanied by 15,000 of ihe 
Nizam’s troops, took up a position at Parenda on the western 
frontier of the Nizto’s Dominions. General Wellesley was 
ordered to co-operate with this force in aid of the PeshwS, with 
.8,000 infantry and 1,700 cavalry. But before the arrival of 
iQeneral Wellesley at Poona, Holkar had left, and on his way to 
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Malwa had plundered some of the Nizamis villages, and levied 
a contribution on Aurangabad. On hearing of this, Colonel 
Stevenson advanced towards the Godavari with the whole force 
under him, and was joined by General Wellesley near Jalna. 

The next day (September 23) the memorable battle of Assaye 
was fought by General Wellesley, followed shortly afterwards by 
the battle of Argaon, which completely crushed the Marathas, 
and secured the Nizam’s territories. 

Nizam All Khan died in 1803, and was succeeded by his Sikandar 
son, Sikandar Jah. In 1822 a treaty was concluded between 
the British and the Nizam, by which the latter was released 
from the obligation of paying the chauth to which the British 
had succeeded after the overthrow ot the Peshwa in 1818. 

On the death of Sikandar Jah in 1829, his son Nasir-ud-daula Nasir-ud- 
succeeded. In 1839 a Wahhabi conspiracy was discovered 
at Hyderabad, as in other parts of India. An inquiry showed 
that Mubariz-ud-daula and others were implicated in organizing 
the movement against the British Government and the Nizam. 
Mubariz-ud-daula was imprisoned at Golconda, where he sub- 
sequently died. Raja Chandu Lai, who had succeeded Munir- 
ul-mulk as minister, resigned in 1843, and Siraj-ul-mulk, the 
grandson of Mir Alam, succeeded him. In 1847 a serious riot 
took place between the Shiahs and the Sunnis, in which about 
fifty persons lost their lives. Siraj-ul-mulk, who had been 
removed in the same year, was reinstated as minister in 1851. 

As the pay of the Contingent troops had fallen into arrears, 
a fresh treaty was concluded in 1853, and Districts yielding a 
gross revenue of 50 lakhs a year were assigned to the British. 

The Districts thus ceded consisted,. besides Berar, of Osmanabad 
(Naldrug) and the Raichur Doab. By this treaty the British 
agreed to maintain an auxiliary force of 5,000 infantry, 2,000 
cavalry, and four field batteries ; and it was stipulated that after 
paying the Contingent and certain other charges and interest 
on the Company’s debt, the surplus was to be made over to the 
Nizam. The Nizam, while retaining the full use of the sub- 
sidiary force and Contingent, was released from the unlimited 
obligation of service in time of war; and the Contingent ceased 
to be part of the Nizam’s army, and became an auxiliary 
force kept by the British Government for the Nizam’s use. A 
week after the conclusion of this treaty Siraj-ul-mulk died and 
Nawab Salar Jang, his nephew, was appointed minister. 

Nasir-ud-daula died in May, 1857, and was succeeded by his Afzal-ud- 
son, Afzal-ud-daula. This was a critical period for Hyderabad, 
as the Mutiny which convulsed Northern India affected this 

HY. Q 
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State also. It was feared that, if Hyderabad joined the revolt, 
the whole of Southern India as well as Bombay would rebel. 
But though His Highness was urged by some of his reckless 
advisers to raise the standard of revolt, he listened to the good 
counsels of his faithful minister, Salar Jang, and cast in his lot 
with the British with unshaken loyalty. After the storm of the 
Mutiny had subsided, the British Government, in recognition 
of the services rendered by the Nizam, modified the treaty of 
1853. By a treaty made in i$6o Osmanabad (Naldrug) and the 
Raichur Doab, yielding a revenue of 21 lakhs, were restored, 
and a debt of 50 lakhs was cancelled, while certain tracts on 
the left bank of the Godavari were ceded and the Assigned 
Districts of Berar, yielding a revenue of 32 lakhs, were taken in 
trust by the British for the purposes specified in the treaty of 
1853. Presents to the value of £10,000 were bestowed upon 
His Highness, and his minister and other noblemen were also 
rewarded. Afzal-ud-daula was made a G.CS.I. in 1861. 

l^rMah- The present Nizam, Mir Mahbub All Khan Bahadur, suc« 
ceeded on his fathers death in 1869. Being only three years 
old, a regency was constituted for the administration of the 
country, with Sir Salar Jang I as regent and Nawab Shams-ul- 
Umara as co-regent, the Resident being consulted on all im- 
portant matters concerning the welfare of the State, On the 
death of the co-regent in 1877, Ws half-brother Nawab Vikar- 
ul-Umara was appointed co-administrator ; but he also died in 
1881, Sir Salar Jang remaining sole administrator and regent 
till his death in 1883. 

I^orms in Not being fettered in any way, the great minister pursued his 

trato?’ reforms with untiring effort The four Sadr-ul-Mahams or 
departmental ministers, who had been appointed in 1868, 
managed the Judicial, Revenue, Police, and Miscellaneous 
departments under the guidance of the minister, who, besides 
instructing them in their work, had direct control over the Mili- 
tary, Mamab, Finance, Treasury, Post, Mint, Currency, and 
State Railway departments. Transactions with the British 
Government, His Highness's education, and the management 
of the Sarf 4 -khds domains also received his personal attention. 

A revenue survey and settlement were taken in hand and com- 
pleted in the Maratha Districts, civil and criminal courts were 
established, stamps were introduced, the Postal department 
was placed on a sound basis, and the Municipal, Public Works, 
Education, and Medical departments received their due share 
of attention. Thus almost every department of the British ad- 
ministration was represented in the State, and worked with 
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creditable efficiency under the guiding spirit of the great 
minister. In particular, the finances of the State, which had 
become greatly involved, were much improved. 

In 1884 His Highness Mir Mahbub Ali Khan, having Instalment, 
attained his majority, was installed by Lord Ripon. Sir Salar 
Jang II was appointed minister, and was followed in 1888 by Kizam. 

Sir Asman Jah. In 1892 a code, known as the Kdnuncka-i- 
Mubarak (‘ the auspicious code ’), was issued for the guidance 
of the minister, and this was followed by the establishment of 
a Council composed of all the ministers of the State. In the 
following year Sir Vikar-ul-Umara became minister, and several 
changes were effected in various departments of the administra- 
tion. Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad Bahadur, the Peshkar, was 
appointed minister in 1901, and still holds that office. 

In November, 1902, the Assigned Districts of Berar were Berar, 
leased in perpetuity to the British Government at an annual 
rental of 25 lakhs, a most important event in the history of 
the State. 

Many objects and places of historical and archaeological Archaeo- 
interest are found scattered throughout the State. Among the 
most noteworthy are the caves of Ellora, Ajanta, Aurang- 
abad, and Osmanabad (DhSraseo). Of the numerous forts 
may be^mentioned those at Golconda, Gulbarga, Warangal, 

Raichur, Mudgal, Parenda, and Naldrug. Besides these, 

Hindu temples of various descriptions are found in every part 
of the State, some of them of great antiquity, such as the 
‘ Thousand Pillars ' temple at Hanamkonda, and the temples 
at Tuljapur and Ambajogal. 

The oldest type of architecture is of a religious character, Architect 
and is represented by the caves already mentioned, which 
belong to Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical styles of archi- 
tecture. Numbers of other caves are found at places of less 
importance. The temple at Hanamkonda, the temple and its 
ruined courtyard in the fort of Warangal, and numerous others, 
are good specimens of Hindu religious architecture. Among 
the most remarkable specimens of Musalman architecture may 
be mentioned the mosque in the old fort of Gulbarga; the 
Mecca and Jama Masjids, the Char Minar, the Char Kaman, 
the Dar-ush-Shifa (hospital), and the old bridge over the Mflsi, 
all in the city of Hyderabad ; the tombs of the Kutb Shahi 
kings near Golconda; the tombs of the Bahmani and Barid 
Shahi kings near the city of Bldar, and that of Aurangzeb^s 
wife at Aurangabad. Besides these, there are numerous other 
examples of both Hindu and Musalman architecture, now in 
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ruins, such as the palaces of Golconda, Bldar, Gulbarga, and 
Daulatabad. 

Popnla- The population returned at the Census of 1 90 1 was 11,141,142. 

Bensit 82,698 square miles, and the average density 

of population is thus 135 persons per square mile; but ex^ 
eluding the capital it falls to 129. The density ranges from 
184 to 14 1 in the thickly populated Districts of Bidar, Medak, 
Gulbarga, Nalgonda, Nander, Elgandal, and Raichur ; from 
139 to 125 in Lingsugur, Osmanabad, Indur, Parbhani, and 
Atraf-i-balda ; and from 1 17 to 54 in the sparsely populated 
Districts of Aurangabad, Bhir, Mahbubnagar, Warangal, and 
Sirpur Tandur. Table I (p. 82) shows the distribution of 
population in 1901. 

Townsand The State contains 79 towns and 20,010 villages; and of 

villages, tQtai population 1,132,109, or 10 per cent, were enume- 
rated in urban areas. The chief city is Hyderabad, with 
a population of 448,466. The State contains four places with 
a population ranging between 20,000 and 50,000, 16 towns of 
10,000 to 20,000, and 58 towns of 5,000 to 10,000. Of villages 
with a population of 2,000 to 5,000, there are 5r4; in 1,862 
villages the population ranges from r,ooo to 2,000 ; 4,344 
villages have a population between 500 and r,ooo, and 13,290 
villages have less than 500 inhabitants. Some of the places 
classed as towns, from the fact of their having 5,000 or more 
inhabitants, are really overgrown rural villages, while on the 
Other hand many tdiuk head-quarters, with decided urban 
characteristics, are reckoned as villages, from the accident 
of their falling short of that standard. 

Character The average population of a village is about 500. Garhis 
villages. Qj 'vvalled villages are found all over the State, testifying to the 
necessity that existed, up to the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, of affording security against the depredations of 
marauders, and the constant fear of civil wars in those troublous 
times. The houses are usually built of mud with thatched 
roofs. 

Movement The population of the State, according to the two previous 
enumerations, had been (1881) 9,845,594 and (1891) 1 1,537,040. 
At the Census of 1891 it was found that the number had risen 
in all Districts, with the single exception of Nander, where there 
was a small decline. The total increase during the decade 
amounted to I7‘i3 per cent; but the six Districts of Ling- 
sugur, Raichur, Gulbarga, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, and 
Warangal showed abnormal increases, ranging from 29 to 
26 per cent The first three Districts bad suffered most 
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severely from the famine of 1876-8, and were recovering from 
their depressed state when the first Census was taken in 1881 ; 
while the other three Districts had also been affected by the 
same cause. 

The Census of 1901 showed a net decrease from the popula- 
tion of 1891 of 3*45 per cent, due to the famines of 1897 and 
T900, and to the abnormally high mortality from plague and 
cholera during the latter half of the decade, notably in the 
Districts of Bldar, Aurangabad, Bhir, Nander, Parbhani, and 
Osmanabad, in which the loss varied from 13 to 20 per cent. 

Elgandal, Indur, and Raichur suffered less severely, the 
decrease ranging from less than one per cent, to about 5 per 
cent In the remaining Districts of Atraf-i-balda, Nalgonda, 

Warangal, Medak, Mahbubnagar, Sirpur Tandur, Gulbarga, and 
Lingsugur, population rose by about 10 per cent., including 
Hyderabad city. 

The age statistics show the usual tendency to omit from Age statis- 
enumeration females of ages ranging between 6 and 20. As 
elsewhere in India, girls exceed boys in number up to the age 
of 5. But after that age there is a fall in the number of 
females up to the age of 20, when the females again prepon- 
derate over the males. After the age of 30 a sudden fall is 
observed in the number of females, which continues up to the 
age of 60 and over, when the proportion of females again 
exceeds that of the males. Apart from the omission above 
alluded to, there is probably a real deficiency of females be- 
tween 5 and 20 due to deaths caused by early marriage and 
childbirth. Another tendency exists, especially among the 
Hindus, to understate the age of unmarried girls after they 
have attained the marriageable age. The effects of famine 
may, however, be clearly traced in the age statistics, imperfect 
as they are. Thus, the Census of 1901 showed the number 
of children under the age of 5 to be less than that of children 
in the age periods 5-10 and 10-15. 

No reliable vital statistics are available, though the police Vital 
fdtels are supposed to record births and deaths regularly. The statistic 
effect of the famine of 1900 on the birth-rate has already been 
alluded to, and infant mortality must have been very great 
during the period of stress. 

The most common ailment is fever, which accounts for half Diseases, 
the total deaths. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and other bowel com- 
plaints, as well as small-pox, are the next commonest causes 
of death. Cholera and small-pox sometimes carry off many 
persons. The people do not, as a rule, appreciate the advan- 
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tages of vaccination, but its value is gradually becoming 
known. 

When plague invaded the State, the measures first adopted 
to stamp out the disease or arrest its progress consisted in 
evacuating infected houses and villages, and in disinfecting 
them. Camps were subsequently established at some frontier 
railway stations, where passengers were inspected and detained, 
and travellers from infected areas were kept under observation 
after leaving the camps. 

Out of the total population in 1901, males numbered 
5,673,629 and females 5,467,513. There were thus 964 
females to every 1,000 males. The only Districts in which 
females exceed males are Nander and Indur, with 1,006 and 
1,005 females respectively to every 1,000 males. 

As regards civil condition, out of every i6 persons, roughly 
speaking, 8 are married, 5 unmarried, and 3 widowed. Of 
the male population, 46, 49, and 5 per cent, are single, married, 
and widowed respectively; while among females the propor- 
tions are 31, 50, and 19 respectively. These figures show that 
the married males and females are almost numerically equal, 
the difference being an excess of only 43,223 married males 
over married females. The unmarried males, however, number 
half as many again as the unmarried females, while widowed 
females are about four times as numerous as widowed males. 
From the evenness of the proportions of married males and 
females it is obvious that, as a rule, polygamy does not exist, 
though allowed by the two main religions. On the other hand, 
the large number of widowed females leads to the conclusion 
that a strong prejudice exists against widow remarriage, shared 
by even the inferior castes of Hindus, who in this matter follow 
the practice of the Brahmans. Among the agricultural castes, 
however, widow remarriage is largely practised, being called 
mohturat or mdrmam. 

Distributing the population of either sex in each main age 
period by civil condition, it is found that unmarried boys under 
the age of 10 years form 97 per cent., while among females 
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Males. 

Females. 
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Females. 

Unmarried 
Married . 
Widowed 
Unspecified . 

4,232,492 

6,038,260 

1,259.910 

^,378 

2, 573.236 

3,055,266 

242,151 

2,476 

*,659.256 

2,982,994 

*, 0 * 7,759 

3^2 
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2 , 772,795 

296,39s 

1,707,086 

2,729,572 

*,030,855 

Total 

11,537.040 

S, 8731*29 

5,663,911 

11,141,142 

5,673,629 

5,467,5*3 
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of the same age the percentage of single girls is 89, In the 
next age period 10-15, the percentage of unmarried boys and 
girls is 86 and 40 respectively. Between 15 and 40, however, 

71 per cent of the males and 78 per cent of the females are 
married. The table at the foot of the previous page shows the 
population according to sex and civil condition. 

Telugu is spoken by 46 per cent of the population, followed Language, 
by Marathi, which claims 26 per cent Next come Kanarese 
and Urdu or Hindustani, spoken by 14 and 10 per cent, respec- 
tively, so that these four languages claim between them nearly 
97 per cent, of the total population. The Marwarl dialect is 
spoken by 57,777 and Hindi by 28,767 persons, the former 
being the language of bankers and traders from Marwar, and 
the latter that of emigrants from Northern India. The Tamil- 
speaking population number 24,475, who mostly come from the 
Madras Presidency. Gondi is spoken by 59,669 and Koya by 
15 )^ 95 * The Gipsy dialects are spoken by 125,070 persons, 
the Lamanl (Lambadi) or Banjara alone claiming 120,394. Of 
the European languages, English was returned by 7,907 persons. 


Language. 

Persons. 

1891. 

190X. 

Chief vernaculars of the State : — 
Urdu .... 

Marathi .... 

Kanarese .... 

Telugu .... 

Other languages .... 

1,198,382 

3.493.858 

1.451.046 

5.031.069 

362.685 

1,158,490 

2,895,864 

1,562,018 

5,148,056 

376,714 


Total 

11.537.040 

11,141,142 


The main groups of Hindu castes represented in Hyder- Hindu 
abad are 21 in number, divided into a large number of sub- 
castes. The Kapus or Kunbls, the great agricultural caste of 
the State, number 2,953,000 persons, or 26 per cent, of the 
whole population. Next to the Kapus in numerical strength are 
the Malas or unclean castes, who number 1,584,000, or 14 per 
cent, of the total. The main group Mala includes the Malas 
or Dhers and the Madigas of Telingana, corresponding to 
the Mahars and the Mangs of the Maratha tract ; and though 
they occupy a very low position in the social scale, they play 
a most important part in the village economy. The other 
numerically strong castes are the Gollas (Dhangars) or shep- 
herds, 832,400 ; the Brahmans, 692,800 ; the Vaisyas or 
trading castes, 548,000; the Korwas, 533,600; the Salas 
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(weavers), 424,900 ; and the Gaundlas or toddy-drawers and 
liquor-vendors, 284,600. The Lamanis (Lambadis) or Ban- 
jaras, who are grain-carriers, number 172,300. Of the impor- 
tant aboriginal tribes, Gonds number about 55,000 and Bhils 
9,600. 

Religions. The population comprises people of various religions, but 
only two, Hinduism and Islam, have any appreciable following, 
comprising 88*6 and 10*4 per cent, respectively of the entire 
population of the State. The followers of other religions are : 
Animists (65,315), Christians (22,996), Jains (20,345), Sikhs 
(4,335)3 and Parsis (1,463). 

The Hindus have lost 4-3 per cent, since 1891, and it may 
be observed that the Hindu population has been steadily 
decreasing for the last twenty years. In 1881 they formed 
90-3 per cent, of the population; in 1891 the percentage was 
89*4; while in 1901 it was only 88 6. Unlike the Hindus, 
the Musalmans are steadily increasing in numbers. During 
the last decade there was an increase of 17,084 persons, or 
1*5 per cent. In 1881 Musalmans formed only 9-4 per cent, 
of the total population, while they formed 10-4 per cent, 
in 1901. 

Like the Musalmans, the Christians have risen in numbers. 
During the last decade they increased by 2,567, or 12*6 per 
cent. The Jains lost 7,500 persons, or 27 per cent., in the 
same period. A large increase was recorded between i88r 
and 1891, which may be explained by the fact that some of 
them were returned as Hindus in the Census of 1881. During 
the last decade the Sikhs also decreased, while the Parsis 
showed a marked tendency to increase; their numbers, how- 
ever, are still small. 

The increase among the Musalmans is partly due to pro- 
selytizing and partly to their fecundity ; while the rise in the 
Christian population is chiefly due to the efforts of missionaries, 
and in a less degree to the influx of Eurasians in the army 
and the civil service or in the mercantile class. Europeans 
decreased by 914, numbering 4,347 in 1901, compared with 
5,261 in 1891, The number of Eurasians rose from 2,507 
in 1891 to 3,^9^ ^90^, while native Christians increased 

from 12,661 to 15,357. The table on the next page shows 
the variation in the population classified by religion. 

Christian The first English public school in Hyderabad was founded 

missions, ^ clergyman of the Church of England about 1834, and 
was followed shortly after by another school opened by the 
Roman Catholic missionaries. Since then the latter mission 
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has gradually progressed, with the result that it now has several 
schools and convents in various parts of the State. In 1901 
the Catholic adherents were returned at 1 1,649. The Church 
of England supports two schools, and in 1901 had 6,813 
followers. Among other missions working in the State may 
be mentioned the Wesleyans and the Baptists, with 1,468 
and 885 adherents respectively. The former mission was 
established in 1880; and, as opportunity offered, its operations 
have been extended in the Districts lying principally to the 
north and north-east of Hyderabad city, with stations at Aler, 
Karlmnagar, Siddipet, Indur, Medak, and Kandi. The mission 
carries on medical, educational, and evangelistic work, the 
principal medical establishments being at Medak, where there 
is a well-equipped hospital for women and children, with two 
branch dispensaries. With a few exceptions, all the schools 
in connexion with this mission are primary. Lace-making is 
taught at Secunderabad, Karlmnagar, and Siddipet, embroidery 
at Medak, weaving at Siddipet, and cabinet-making at Indur. 
The mission has ii schools in various Districts, 6 of which 
are for boys. The American Baptist Telugu Mission com- 
menced work at Secunderabad in 1875, since then branches 
have been opened at Hanamkonda, Mahbubnagar, Nalgonda, 
Suriapet, Jangaon, and Gadwal. In 1902 a hospital was com- 
pleted at Hanamkonda. The work of this mission is chiefly 
among the Telugu population, and none of its schools is of a 
higher grade than lower secondary. 


Religion. 

Persons. 

1891. 

1901. 

Hindus 

Musalmans .... 

IK; ; : 

Others 

Total 

10,315,249 

1,138,666 

I2,66i 

7,768 

62,696 

9,870,839 

1.155.750 

15,357 

7,639 

91.567 

”7537.040 

11,141,142 


Of the total population, 5,132,902, or 46 per cent, are Occupa- 
supported by agriculture. About 32 per cent, are landholders 
and tenants, 9 per cent, agricultural labourers, and 5 per cent, 
growers of special products. These figures exclude those who 
are partly agriculturists, numbering 250,000. Personal, house- 
hold, and sanitary services support 655,870 persons, or nearly 
5*9 per cent of the population; and the provision of food, 
drink, and stimulants supports 536,016 persons, or 4*8 per 
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cent Commerce provides "a living for 427,974 persons, or 
3-8 per cent. The preparation of textile fabrics and dress 
comes next, supporting 301,729 persons, or 2*7 per cent ; 
while the care of animals maintains 284,304 persons, or 2-5 
per cent. Earthwork and general labour provide a livelihood 
for 1,434,259 persons, or 13 per cent; and those leading an 
independent life number 410,394, or 3*7 per cent 

The staple food of the poorer classes consists chiefly of 
cakes of jowdr and bdjra^ though in the Telingana Districts 
rice is also used to a large extent. Along with the cakes are 
eaten curries made of vegetables and pulses, onions, oil or ghi^ 
seasoned with tamarinds or chillies or both. Musalmans and 
Hindus alike eat goats’ flesh. The Musalmans in the 
country tracts, out of respect to the feelings and prejudices 
of their Hindu neighbours, do not indulge in beef; but the 
Musalman inhabitants of towns and large cities have no such 
scruples. The Malas, including Dhers, Chamars, Mahars, 
and Mangs, will eat the flesh of cattle which have died a 
natural death. 

The ordinary form of dress for a villager is a dhoti or waist- 
cloth, a short jacket or coat of cotton, a turban of red or 
white colour in the Maratha Districts and always white in 
Telingana, and a katnmal or blanket which he almost always 
carries. The women wear a sdrl^ which is a piece of cloth 
5 or 6 yards long and 4 feet broad, one end being fastened 
round the waist, while the other is carried over the head and 
shoulders and covers the rest of the body. In addition to 
the sdn^ the women wear a choll or a short bodice. The 
dress described above is worn by Hindus and Musalmans 
alike ; but Musalman women often wear a lahnga or petticoat, 
with a choU and dupafta^ the last covering the head and the 
body, Gond and Waddar females discard the choll altogether, 
but wrap the end of the sdt% round the upper part of the body. 

The home of the common cultivator consists of three or 
four small rooms, the walls being of mud and the roof tiled 
or thatched, the rooms being built round a bhamnti or court- 
yard. The Dhers and other low castes, and the poorer classes 
of villagers, live in huts made of reeds and hurdles, plastered 
over with mud and cow-dung. 

Hindus of the higher castes, such as Brahmans, Rajputs, 
and Banias, burn their dead, while the lower castes usually 
bury them. Among Musalmans the dead are always buried. 

There are very few amusements in which the cultivators 
indulge. In the evenings they gather at the village chmri 
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and join in gossip or pass the time with their families, dis- 
cussing the topics of the seasons and the crops. Occasionally 
they go to neighbouring markets or visit places of pilgrimages 
and fairs in the neighbourhood. Sometimes they enjoy the 
performance of mountebanks or strolling actors, and the 
recitation of religious poems is very popular. 

The ordinary Hindu festivals are the Holl, the Divali, the Festivals. 
Dasara, the NagapanchamI, the Ramnaumi, the Pitrapaksha, 
and the Sivaratri. The Pola festival is celebrated everywhere, 
when the cattle are garlanded and decorated, and led through 
the village, accompanied by their owners. The Musalman 
festivals are the Muharram, the Bakr-Id, the Id of Ramzan 
(feast after fasting month), the Shab-i-barat, the Duazdahum- 
i-sharif (anniversary of the Prophet’s death), and the Yazdahum. 

The Nau-roz or Persian New Year’s Day is also celebrated as 
a State holiday. 

Among Hindus the joint family system prevails everywhere, The joint 
but in most cases it is not maintained beyond one generation, 

In the Maratha Districts the name of a person is usually Nomen- 
followed by the name of the village to which he originally clature. 
belonged, as for example Dada Korlekar, which means ‘ Dada 
of the Korla village.’ But in Telingana the name of the 
village precedes the personal name, as Matur Yenka, which 
means ‘Yenka of Matur village.’ Marathas and Brahmans 
usually have three names, the first being the person’s own 
name, the second his father’s, while the third is the name of 
his family or village. 

The soils of the Hyderabad State may be divided into two ^^ncul- 
main divisions. Those of all the Telingana Districts may be 
classed generally under three kinds, black, red, and sandy ; conditions 
and those in the Maratha Districts may be similarly classed 
in three divisions, black, red, and a mixture of the two. tion of 
Locally, a number of varieties are distinguished in Telingana. surface. 
Thus, utcha regar is dark in colour and plastic when wetted, 
and consists chiefly of alluvium, with a good supply of lime 
and little silica. Katta regar is a stiff loam, containing less 
lime than utcha regar and little soluble matter. Raura is a 
good garden soil, containing 7 per cent, of lime in a pulverized 
state* Rautt zatiuit is also a garden soil, containing only 
5 per cent, of lime. Sola zamtn is greyish in colour, and 
resembles rauti zamtn. It is used for the abt rice crop, and 
is manured by herding cattle, goats, and sheep on it. Chunaka 
regar is a rough aluminous soil, containing 12 per cent, of 
lime, and is best suited for jowar and pulse. Chauka regar 
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or milwa is a mixture of red and black soils, with very little 
lime. Chaika or reva zamm is a finely pulverized reddish 
soil, with sand and traces of lime, and is well suited for rainy 
season crops. Yerra chauka is similar in every respect to 
chalka zarnin^ but not so finely powdered. The Marathwara 
soils are called regar (black), masab (red), or milwa (mixture). 
The soils of the higher tracts are heavy and rich in alumina, 
while those found on the plains are light and loamy ; but 
neither is of very great depth. Broadly speaking, they are 
derived from the disintegration of basalt and amygdaloid 
wacke, the former giving rise to the stiff black soil, and the 
latter forming a friable earth. But when the black soil is 
mixed with the light friable earth, the result is a rich loam, 
which is more retentive of moisture than the others. 

The climate of the Maratha Districts is generally hot and 
dry from March to the end of May, and temperate during the 
remaining months ; while that of Telingana is hot and damp 
from March to the end of September, and temperate for 
the rest of the year. More than three-fourths of the total 
rainfall, or about 23 inches, is generally received between 
June and September, the remainder falling between October 
and November. 

Yellow jowar^ bdjra^ sesamum, cotton, iuar and other 
pulses form the khartf or monsoon crops ; and gram, barley, 
cotton, and linseed are the chief rabi or cold-season crops. 
The total area of Government lands cropped in 1901 was 
30,240 square miles, of which 94 per cent, was devoted to 
‘ dry crops,^ and 6 per cent, was irrigated. 

In the Maratha country only two crops are raised, the rabi 
and the khanf\ while in Telingana there are five crops, the 
dbi and tdbi for rice, and the kharif^ rabi^ and mdghi for 
‘dry crops,’ the last being intermediate between the kharif 
and rahL 

As regards Marathwara, the extent of the khartf and rabi 
crops depends upon the rainfall. If the monsoon commences 
in June, khanfcxo^s are largely sown at the beginning of the 
season j but if the rains are late and the time for the kharif 
sowing has passed, then more land is reserved for the rabi. 
In Telingana, where there is a smaller extent of rabi lands, 
the khartf ^omng proceeds as late as July, closely followed by 
the mdghi sowing. Certain kinds of rice may be sown in the 
dbi as late as the beginning of August, if the rains are late ; 
and the iabi or hot-season rice crop is sown from December 
up to the end of February. 
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The cultivator begins preparing his land for the 
sowings in December or January, and for the rali during the 
monsoon, whenever there is a break in the rains. The regar 
is ploughed with the large plough or ndgar^ drawn by eight 
bullocks, only once in seven or eight years, the bakkhar or 
harrow being considered sufficient in intermediate years. The 
Telingana soils, being mostly sandy and finely divided, require 
only slight ploughing and harrowing. The land is ploughed 
first in one direction, and the second ploughing is done at right 
angles to the first. The ploughing is repeated till the soil 
is perfectly pulverized and clean. 

The land thus prepared is then ready to receive the seed ; 
and after the first shower or two, on the breaking of the 
monsoon in June, kharif sowings are commenced. In Telin- 
gana, after a few good showers have fallen, the land for rice 
cultivation is ploughed by buffaloes and left for a few days. 
The seed, which has been soaked beforehand and has sprouted, 
is now sown broadcast in the fields and ploughed in. But 
in fields irrigated from large tanks, the preparation of the ‘wet’ 
lands begins even before the monsoon. For the rabi sowings, 
the land, which has been ploughed during the breaks in the 
rainy season, is sown in September or October, as at this time 
there are usually autumn showers which help the germination 
of the seed. For the tdhi or hot-season rice crop, the land is 
first soaked with water from tanks and wells. The sowings 
proceed for two and even three months, from the beginning 
of Dece.mber to the end of February. 

The Maratha cultivator has \i\^ kharif dxA rabi crops weeded 
three or four times during the season; the Telingana ryot, 
on the other hand, is generally careless, weeding both crops 
only once or twice. His attention is chiefly devoted to the 
rice crop, which pays him best, and he weeds that three or 
four times during the season. 

Yellow joivdr^ bdjra^ and the rainy season rice ripen about 
December ; and white jowdr^ gram, wheat, barley, and the 
hot-season rice ripen from April to the end of May. 

Cotton is extensively raised in all the black-soil Districts, 
as well as in Telingana, wherever there is a suitable soil for 
its production. The short-stapled variety is the only kind 
which the cultivator grows, as he finds it easiest to produce. 
In the Districts served by railways, cotton-ginning and pressing 
factories are taking the place of the old system of hand- 
ginning; and within the last four years several of these factories 
have been opened in those Districts, the railway having made 
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it possible for the machinery required to be conveyed to parts 
where it was impossible to transport it in carts. Railway 
extension has also given an impetus to the cultivation of 
cotton and superior cereals. 

Popula- Of the total population of the State in 1901, 5,132,902, or 
cent, were supported by agriculture. Of these, 58,858 
and^depen- were landholders or rent receivers, 3,454*284 were rent 
dent on, payers, 186,671 were farm-servants, and 836,972 were field- 
tiire. labourers. 

Principal The principal crops in the Maratha country consist ofjowdr, 
crops. hdjra^ wheat, cotton, linseed, and pulses; and those in Telin- 
gana are rice, yellow jowdr^ bdjra^ castor-seed, sesame, and 
pulses. The staple food of the people of Marathwara consists 
of fozvdr, bdjra^ and, to some extent, wheat; while in Telingana, 
rice, jowdr^ and hdjra are consumed. Pulses and inferior 
grains of many kinds are grown everywhere. Oilseeds include 
linseed, sesame (gingelly), karar^ and castor-seed, the two last 
being grown very largely in the Telingana Districts. Besides 
cotton, ^^;^-hemp and amhdri are the principal fibre-plants, 
while aloes and hhendi fibre are not unknown. Large quantities 
of chillies are grown everywhere, and %ira (caraway) and ajwain 
{Ligusticum Ajouan) are also grown in the Districts of Bidar, 
Atraf-i-balda, and Sirpur Tandur. 

In 1901 the areas occupied by the several important crops 
and their percentages to the total area cropped were as 
follows ; — 


Jowar .... 

. 12,531 square 

miles, 

or 41.4 per cent 

Cotton .... 

. 3*226 

» 

10.7 

» 

Bajra .... 

. 2,487 

» 

8.2 

>* 

Rice 

• 1*358 


4-5 

*? 

Til {Sesamum oHentale) . 

. 1,263 

» 

4.2 

*> 

Wheat .... 

914 

*♦ 

3*0 

*> 

Castor-seed 

. 883 

» 

2.9 

>? 

Gram .... 

. 768 

** 

2.6 

»> 

Linseed .... 

. 622 

*> 

2.0 

» 

Tuar .... 

561 

*> 

1.9 

a 

Karar .... 

• 631 

*» 

1*7 

St 

Maize .... 

. 484 

*> 

1*6 

tt 

Rala or kangni 

’ 425 

*> 

1.4 

>i 

Miing {Phaseolus Mungo) 

307 

*> 

i.o 

is 

Kodro {Paspalum scrobiculatum) 177 

»> 

0.6 

ti 

Chillies .... 

. 149 

>» 

0-.5 

Si 

Tobacco .... 

. 125 

» 

0.4 

>s 


Average The yield per acre of different crops varies so much that it is 
yield* difficult to give a fair average ; the weight of rice, for instance, 
ranges between 3 cwt, and 23 cwt. per acre. An attempt, how- 
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ever, has been made to give an average from figures obtained 
from the several Districts. Raw sugar, 18^ cwt ; rice, 10 J cwt. ; 
jowdr^ 2-|cwt.; wheat, 2^ cwt.; bdjra^ 2jcwt.; sdwdn, 2jcwt.; 
kulthi, 2 cwt.; castor-seed, 2 cwt.; gram, ifcwt.; sesame, i^cwt; 
linseed, i J cwt. ; and cotton, 641 lb. 

All the rice and sugar-cane fields are manured, the latter very Manures 
heavily. The manure generally used is that obtained from the rou- 
village cattle, and the sweepings from the village, and from Jrop^. 
leaves and branches of trees. Jowdr and wheat in the regar 
receive no manure. Rotation of crops in the Telingana 
Districts is followed in the inferior kinds of soils called chalka. 

When waste lands are first prepared, oilseeds are sown for the 
first year ; the next year yellow jowdr is grown, and in sub- 
sequent years they are put under sdwdn {Ranicum frume?i- 
tacemri) and kodro {Paspalum scrohiculatum). In lands of a 
better description, if the soil has become exhausted, jowdr is 
followed by cotton. Yellow jowdr ^ being a very exhausting crop, 
is never grown for two successive seasons on the same land. 

Where new land is of better quality, such as regar and inilwa^ 
and is suited for rahi crops, it is usual first to sow kulthi 
{DoUchos bifiorus\ idkh, or castor-seed. These are followed in 
the next year by kulthi^ gram, or peas. In the third year jowdr 
is grown, mixed with linseed or kardi gram; after jowdr 
and kulthi are sown every alternate year. In rice lands no 
regular rotation is followed, but sugar-cane and betel-leaf are 
sometimes raised. In the Maratha Districts the rotation is as 
follows. When waste land is prepared for the kharif it 

is first put under bdjra or cotton ; and for two or three years 
afterwards only bdjra is raised. Then, successively, mung^ urd^ 
matt, or 5a«-hemp is grown ; and when the land is in a fit con- 
dition for being ploughed, a tuar crop follows. The roots of 
this crop strike deep into the soil and loosen it, thereby making 
ploughing easy. When waste land is prepared for rabi cultiva- 
tion, jowdr or kardi is sown first, followed by wheat or jowdr 
for the next four or five years. In ‘ wet ^ cultivation sugar-cane 
is followed by rice in the next year. 

(Dranges are extensively grown in and around Aurangabad, Fmit and 
Osmanabad, Parbhani, and Nirmal, but at Hyderabad and vegetables, 
other places they are found only in private gardens. Ordinary 
mangoes are produced everywhere, but very superior grafted 
mangoes are grown in gardens around Hyderabad. During the 
rainy season, country vegetables are raised in all parts, but Eng- 
lish vegetables are grown only at Hyderabad, its suburbs, and 
Secunderabad, and also at sopae District head-quarters. Excel- 
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lent grapes were formerly grown at Daulatabad, and an attempt 
is being made to revive their cultivation. 

Extension The area under cultivation has considerably increased during 
of cultiva- twenty years. Large tracts of unoccupied cultivable 

agriciS- 2ire still to be found in the Sirpur Tandur, Mahbubnagar, 

tural Warangal, Elgandal, and Indur Districts of Telingana. In the 
Maratha Districts the whole of the cultivable land has been 
taken up. The ryots have taken no interest in improUng 
the quality of their crops by selection of seed, or by the culti- 
vation of new varieties, or by introducing improved agricultural 
implements. 

Imple- In the Maratha tract a large heavy plough is used for 
ments. breaking up the hard black soil, which is drawn by four or five 
yoke of cattle, but in Telingana a light plough is employed. 
Other implements are bullock-hoes, the hakkhar (harrow), 
and the tippan (seed-drills). The ordinary mot or leathern 
bucket IS the most common water-lift, and is worked by a 
pair of bullocks. On the banks of rivers and streams, the 
ydtam or bhudki (a lever-like contrivance) is used by one or 
two men, 

Miscel- There is no agricultural department in the State at present, 
laneoas. .The duties of a department of Land Records are performed by 
the Revenue department. Advances for the construction of 
wells are given by the State in times of scarcity and famine. 
The well and field are assigned as security, and the loan is 
repaid by instalments, with interest at 6 per cent, per annum. 
The cultivators are often largely indebted to the money-lender, 
and frequently become tenants of their creditors. Money is 
usually advanced by professional money-lenders, but wealthy 
agriculturists also lend money. Agricultural banks established 
on sound principles would probably succeed and would be 
beneficial to the cultivators* The ordinary rate of interest on 
money advanced is nominally 25 per cent, for the season. The 
-money-lender advances a loan on the security of the future 
crop, and at harvest time receives 25 per cent, as interest in 
cash or in kind, at prices ruling at the time, so that the real 
interest is about 50 per cent, per annum. 

Cattle, With the exception of the white cattle of Eastern Telin- 
Seep^and Khammamett and Devarkonda cattle, and the small 

goats! bullocks of Adilabad and the Amrabad tdluk, no special 
breeds are to be found in the State. The white cattle are indi- 
genous to the country, and are a hardy stock, with black-tipped 
tails. The Khammamett and Devarkonda breeds are much 
stronger than the white cattle, and resemble the Mysore breed* 
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The Sirpur Tandur and Amrabad bullocks are of small size, but 
are fast trotters. The waste lands and forests of the Telingana 
Districts form the pasture grounds where they are bred. Horses 
adapted for military and general purposes were formerly reared 
in large numbers, but the importation of Arabs and Australian 
horses has diminished the demand. The Government maintains 
a few Arab sires in some of the Maratha and Telingana Districts, 
and it is believed that the result has been satisfactory. The 
Deccan ponies are still noted for their surefootedness, hardiness, 
and powers of endurance. The other animals, such as buffaloes, 
goats, and sheep, are all of the ordinary type. The Marathwara 
buffaloes are very superior milch cattle, and fetch double 
or treble the price of the buffaloes of Telingana. Sheep and 
goats of the ordinary kind are bred everywhere. In most of 
the Maratha districts, goats of the Gujarat breed are reared, 
which generally yield a good supply of milk. The price of cattle 
varies from Rs. 40 to Rs. 150 or even Rs. 200 per pair ; that of 
ponies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 150 each. Milch buffaloes in Telin- 
gana are worth from Rs. 30 to Rs. 45, but in the Maratha 
Districts they fetch from Rs. 50 to Rs. 150. Sheep and goats 
are sold at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3-8 per head, and milch goats at 
from Rs. 7 to Rs. 20 or Rs. 25. 

The last famine caused great mortality among cattle in the 
famine stricken Districts. Grazing lands have been set apart, 
but in dry seasons the grass in them is very poor. Kadbi^ 
or jozvdr stalks, form the chief fodder supply, of which more 
than sufficient is raised in good years, and large quantities are 
stacked to meet requirements in times of scarcity. 

Until recently (1897), a great horse fair was held annually at Fairs. 
Malegaon, in Bidar District, at which a large number of 
horses and cattle were sold ; but for several years past the fair 
has not taken place owing to the prevalence of plague. At 
Hyderabad city there is an extensive horse mart. In every 
District weekly or monthly horse and cattle fairs are held. 

The Maratha country being composed of black soil, there is Irrigation, 
not so much necessity for irrigation as in Telingana j the black 
soil has the power to retain moisture, which is further supple- 
mented during the cold season by a copious deposit of dew, 
which supplies the crops with moisture sufficient for their 
growth and maturity. Where rice, sugar-cane, and garden 
produce are raised, the chief sources of supply are wells. The 
Telingana soils being sandy, it becomes of paramount impor- 
tance to store water ; and for this purpose advantage has been 
taken of the undulating character of the ground. Dams have 

HY. B 
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been thrown across the valleys of streams and gorges between 
hills, and rain-water which falls over a large catchment basin is 
thus collected, and made available for purposes of irrigation by 
means of sluices. 

Besides the tanks and kuntas or ponds, irrigation is carried 
on by means of wells generally, and by means of canals and 
anicuts in certain Districts. For rice, sugar-cane, and turmeric 
the land is constantly watered as long as the crops are standing, 
while ddghdt or garden lands require only occasional irrigation. 
Wheat and barley are usually sown near wells, and are watered 
from them once a week. Across the Tungabhadra, in Ling- 
sugur District, a series of anicuts have been constructed to hold 
up the water, which is directed into side channels and is used 
for supplying tanks and fields along the banks of the river. 
There are several anicuts in a length of 30 miles on the Tunga- 
bhadra, the principal one being at Kuragal, which extends 
completely across the river. All of these anicuts were built 
many years ago, and no statistics are obtainable regarding their 
cost. A new project is now under construction for taking 
water from the Manjra river in Medak District for irrigation 
purposes and the supply of tanks. 

Tanks. The water from Government tanks is utilized for irrigating 
the ‘ wet ’ lands, which pay a water tax. There are altogether 
370 large tanks and 11,015 kuntas or ponds, besides 1,347 
channels, in the State. The large tanks are maintained by the 
Public Works department, while the smaller ones, as well as the 
kuntas^ are in charge of Revenue officers ; but since the intro- 
duction of the dastband system, zaminddrs and local officials 
and others have taken up some of the breached tanks, receiving 
a certain percentage for their maintenance after reconstruction. 
These, however, are mostly tanks of no very large size. 

Most of the tanks — suclx as the Husain Sagar, the Ibrahlm- 
patan, the Mir Alam, the Afzal Sagar, the Jalpalli, and many 
other large tanks, as well as irrigation channels — were con- 
structed by the former rulers or ministers of the State. The 
minor tanks are the work of zaminddrs. No complete record 
is available as to the actual capital outlay, but those constructed 
in recent years will be described in dealing with Public 
Works. 

Wells. The land served by wells is irrigated by the primitive 
method of lifting the water by means of large buckets drawn 
by bullocks. The total number of wells in the State is 123,1 75. 
Where any supply channels from a river or a perennial stream 
are constructed to carry water to tanks, the ryots sometimes 
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bail out water on either side of the channel by means of hand- 
buckets called hhurki or guda, and so get a constant flow. 
Masonry wells cost between Rs. 400 and Rs. 600, and those 
lined with stone without any mortar between Rs. 200 and 
Rs. 300 j such wells have two bullock runs and two buckets, 
and are capable of irrigating 4 to 5 acres of rice or sugar-cane 
and 10 acres of garden land. 

As ryoiwdn is the prevailing revenue system throughout Rents, 
Hyderabad, the sum paid by the cultivator represents the land 
revenue, which will be dealt with later. In the case of deserted Rents, 
villages, which have been leased by the State, the holder is free 
to charge his tenants what rent he pleases, provided the rates 
do not exceed those previously paid to the State. The patta- 
ddrs, or ryots who hold directly from the State, sometimes sub- 
let the whole or a part of their lands or take partners called 
shikmtddrs. The latter cultivate land in partnership with the 
patiaddrs, and divide the produce and expenses in proportion 
to the cattle employed by each, the pattaddr receiving from his 
co-sharer a proportionate amount of the State dues. If he sub- 
lets, the occupant frequently receives from his sub-tenant an 
enhanced rental for the land in money or in kind. Indmddrs 
and non-cultivating classes usually let their lands. The non-culti- 
vating occupant, if he be a money-lender and has purchased the 
occupancy right of the land, generally obtains a larger rent or 
share from his sub-tenant than the indmddr, who, having no 
cattle of his own, is obliged to let his land for a small share. 

The money-lender, on the other hand, supplies his sub-tenant 
with funds to purchase cattle and implements, and either 
charges interest or lets his land at rates far higher than he him- 
self pays to the State, The latter system is very common in 
the Maratha Districts, where land has acquired a much higher 
value since the settlement, and where the non-cultivating 
classes, mostly comprising money-lenders, form a much larger 
proportion of the population than in Telingana. 

No official returns of the prevailing rates of wages are avail- Wages, 
able. Agricultural labourers and domestic servants may be 
taken as types of unskilled labour, and carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and masons as those of skilled labour. The former are paid 
from Rs. 30 to Rs. 36 per annum, besides receiving one meal 
a day and a blanket and a pair of sandals every year. Some- 
times the labourer borrows two or three years’ wages from his 
employer for marriage expenses and undertakes to serve for a 
stipulated period at a reduced rate, the reduction representing 
.the amount of interest on the sum borrowed. Wages are some- 

D 2 
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times paid partly in cash and partly in kind. To persons hired 
by the day, wages are generally paid in grain, but in the case 
of cotton-picking the labourer gets a certain proportion of 
the quantity picked. Village artisans are usually paid in kind, 
and in some few instances partly in cash and partly in grain. 
When grain is dear, cash wages are substituted by the 
employer. 

In the vicinity of towns cash wages are the rule; and wherever 
cotton-ginning and pressing factories are established, or mining 
industries developed, such as coal-mining and stone-quarrying, 
or railway and road construction are started, high cash wages 
are demanded, varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 10 per month. 

In times of scarcity wages fall considerably below the average, 
owing to the large number of labourers thrown out of employ- 
ment. The favourable rates of assessment introduced since 
the last settlement have been conducive to much agricultural 
activity and a greater demand for labour, whereby wages 
have risen, and the labourer who got Rs. 30 per annum now 
demands Rs. 36. The same may be said of all other labourers, 
artisans, and domestic servants. The higher prices of food- 
grains have also contributed towards enhancement in the 
rates of wages. 

Prices In the absence of any regular record of prices, information 
specially collected has been embodied in Table III (p. 84). 
No records exist of prices prior to the construction of railways ; 
but it is certain that prices were then much lower than now, 
because, owing to the absence of means of transport, only a small 
quantity of the grain produced was exported. The railways 
have made prices of grain uniform over large tracts ; and in 
times of famine and scarcity in the neighbouring Provinces the 
surplus grain of the country is exported, thus causing a rise in 
prices. During the famines of 1897 and 1899-1900 prices of 
grain were extraordinarily high, though, while grain was being 
imported for the relief of the affected areas, it was being largely 
exported from the other parts of the State to Provinces where 
large profits were probable. During the famine of 1899-1900, 
jowar sold at 5 seers per rupee in Aurangabad, at 3| seers in 
Bhir and Nander, at 4J seers in Parbhani and Osmanabad, 
and at 5J seers in Bidar. In Table III the price of salt is 
given for Hyderabad city only, the prices in the country being 
almost the same. 

Forests. A total area of nearly 18,000 square miles is under forests, 
which are divided into three classes: the ‘reserved’ (5,184 square 
miles), the protected (4,408 square miles), and the open or 
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unprotected (8,387 square miles). In the ‘reserved’ and 
protected forests, trees are under the control of the Forest 
department ; but in the open forests only sixteen species are 
‘reserved’: namely, sandal {Santalum alburn)^ teak {Tecfona 
grandis\ shlsham {Dalbergia Sissoo)^ ebony {JDiospyros melan- 
oxybon\ satin-wood (Chloroxylon Swieienia)^ eppa {JEbardwickia 
binatd)^ nalldmadi {Terminalia tomentosd), bzjdsal {JPterocarpus 
Marsupium), batta-gunam {Stephegyneparvifolia)^ somi {Soymida 
febrifugd)^ dhaura or tirmani (Anogeissus laiifolid), kodsha 
{Cleistanthus colUnus\ sandra {Acacia Catechic)^ bhanddra 
{Adina cordifolici)^ mokab {Schrebera swietenioides)^ and chin- 
nangi {Lagers troemia parviflord). The forests form six divi- 
sions — Warangal, Indur, Nirmal, Mahbubnagar, Aurangabad, 
and Gulbarga — the two last being in Marathwara, and the 
remainder in Telingana. Each division is under an Assistant 
Conservator. The management of this department is guided 
by the Forest Act of 1899, which empowers the Conservator to 
exercise full control over ‘ reserved ’ and protected forests, and 
‘ reserved ’ species of trees in open forests. Timber is supplied 
to purchasers at prescribed rates, while cultivators receive free 
timber and fuel for agricultural implements and domestic pur- 
poses. Minor produce, such as grass, branches, and leaves, &c., 
is likewise granted free to the local ryots. Free grazing is also 
permitted, under certain restrictions. After meeting the local 
demand, timber of various kinds is exported to different parts 
of the State. Local railways and the military workshop are 
also supplied with timber, exploited and transported depart- 
mentally. No use is made of elephants nor are floating 
operations resorted to. 

No special fuel and fodder Reserves are maintained, but the 
grazing in the ‘ reserved ’ and protected forests is regulated by 
the department, and fees are collected either departmentally or 
through contract agency. Grazing rights in the open forests 
are auctioned annually by the Revenue department. In years 
of scarcity cattle are sent to the forests, which are then thrown 
open to free grazing. Measures are adopted to prevent the 
destruction of trees for leaf fodder, and some attempts have 
been made to store fodder. Edible fruits, roots, and flowers 
are utilized during famines by the destitute and starving poor. 
Some of the valuable forests are protected from fire by making 
regular fire lines, prohibiting the carrying of inflammable 
materials, closing areas to grazing, and by the appointment of 
patrols and guards. 

There are no special plantations of any economic value in 
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the State. The following table shows the area of each class of 
forest in each Forest division in 1901 : — 



Area in square miles 


Reserved. 

Protected 

Open. 

Total. 

Warangal .... 

Indur 

Nirmal 

Mahbubnagar 

Aurangabad 

Gulbarga . 

2,368 

907 

700 

Soo 

288 

121 

644 

3,307 

322 

69 

66 

2,000 

2,980 

2,000 

547 

600 

260 

4.368 

4.531 

6,007 

1,669 

957 

447 

Total 

5.184 

4,408 

8,387 

j 7.979 


As the forest survey and demarcation have not been com- 
pleted, the areas shown above are only approximate, and it is 
possible that as much as one-third of the total is really culti- 
vated, The forests are not equally distributed in all parts, the 
two Districts of Osmanabad and Bhlr having no forest at all, 
while the forests in Karlmnagar (Elgandal), Warangal, and 
Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur) occupy half the area of the State 
lands. The Maratha Districts are far less wooded than the 
Telingana country. 

The figures given below show the average revenue, expendi- 
ture, and surplus of the Forest department for a series of years : — 



Average for 
ten years 
ending i8go. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 1900 

1901 

1903. 

Revenue . 
Expenditure 
Surplus 

Rs. 

1,02.546 

72,360 

30,186 

Rs. 

2,02,004 

1,14,904 

87,100 

Rs. 

3 , 45>445 

L44.369 

2,01,076 

Rs. 

3.69.5“ 

I.47.125 

2,22,386 


The practice of shifting cultivation in forests, or pode^ which 
was very common some years ago, is now strictly prohibited ; 
but illicit clearances for temporary cultivation are sometimes 
made, and, when found out, departmental punishment is in- 
flicted on the offenders. 

Several grasses are known to possess economic properties. 
The fibres of mannaJiopri and modian are extensively used for 
making ropes, stringing cots, and various agricultural uses. 
If properly treated, these might also prove suitable for manufac- 
turing paper. Among other minor products, mahud flowers are of 
importance as being generally used for distilling country liquor. 

The Hyderabad State is rich in minerals, chief among which 
may be mentioned the extensive coal-measures of Warangal 
and the gold-mines of Lingsugur. The coal-field of Singareni 
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was discovered by Dr. King of the Indian Geological Survey 
so far back as 1872. Active operations were, however, delayed 
till 1886, when the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company obtained a 
concession and opened the mine at Singareni, which is the 
only mine profitably worked at present. Four distinct seams 
have been discovered in the Singareni field. The first varies 
in thickness from 30 to 50 feet, and is composed of alternating 
layers of coal and carbonaceous shale, the former being of 
tolerably good quality and supplying a fair steam coal. The 
second seam, lying about 100 feet below the first, consists of 
shaly coal. Similarly, the third seam, which is about 30 to 
40 feet below the second, consists of a hard shaly coal ; and 
as the coal these two contain gives 30 per cent, of ash, they 
have been abandoned as being of no commercial value. The 
fourth seam, called the King seam after its discoverer, consists 
of the most valuable coal, being semi-bituminous hard coal 
which does not coke but yields a good gas for lighting purposes. 

This is the seam which is now being worked. Its thickness 
is from 3 to 7 feet and its area about 9 square miles, and at 
the average thickness of 5 feet it is computed to contain no 
less than 47,500,000 tons of coal. The royalty paid to the 
State varies from 8 annas to R. i per ton. In 1896 the total 
royalty realized was Rs. 1,25,000. The output of coal from 
the Singareni coal-field rose from 3,259 tons in 1887 to 144,668 
in 1891 and 421,218 in 1901, and was 419,546 tons in 1904. 

Gold occurs in Lingsugur District, in the rocks of the Gold, 
transition series, in the Muski, Bomanhal, and Sagar forma- 
tions. The total area of gold-bearing rocks in this territory, 
as proved by the Geological Survey of India and by the 
prospecting operations of the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, 
is about 1,240 square miles. The first band of rocks lies 
between the Tungabhadra and Edstna rivers, and is composed 
essentially of a schistose black homblendic trappoid. This 
band was actively prospected in 1896-7 by the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Company, and a subsidiary company has since been 
formed to work the quartz. The average yield here, it is 
alleged, has been an ounce to the ton, and certain specimens 
have yielded as much as 20 oz. to the ton, but this is rare. 

Want of water for working the stamps has hampered operations, 
but this difficulty has been got over by the construction of 
an artificial reservoir. The next band is at Bomanhal, extend- 
ing from the left bank of the Kistna west of Surapur for about 
20 miles, and disappearing under the black cotton soil between 
the Bhima and the Kistna. This band is not more than 
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3 miles in width and is chiefly composed of hornblendic 
schists. Undoubted traces of old workings have been found 
in this locality^ and from this it is inferred that the band may 
yet prove profitable. The third band, that of Sagar between 
Sagar and Surapur, is not of much importance. 

Innumerable deposits of iron ore of varying quality are 
widely distributed over the lateritic and granitic tracts of the 
State, while similar deposits have been discovered in the sand- 
stone formations in the Godavari and Wardha valleys. In 
the tract situated between the Kistna and Tungabhadra 
rivers hematite occurs in considerable quantities. The rocks 
of the Kamptee series, which are extensively developed between 
the Godavari and Wardha valleys, abound in hard ferruginous 
pebbles and clay iron ores, and are worked in the Chinnur taluk 
of Adilabad District. Jagtial, Nirmal, Warangal, Yelgarab, 
and other places are noted for their cast-steel cakes or disks, 
which were once largely exported to distant parts. 

From ancient times diamond mines have been worked in 
the alluvial deposits round about Partyal, near the Kistna, 
as well as in other localities in the alluvial tract of the same 
river. The Partyal diamond-bearing layer is about lo to i6 
inches thick, and is concealed by black cotton soil. Trials 
made in recent years by the Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, 
involving a considerable outlay, proved unsuccessful; only 
stones of very small size were found, the gangue having been 
worked out by the old miners. 

Among other minerals found in the country may be men- 
tioned mica in the Khammamett taluk of Warangal; fine 
specimens of corundum and garnets in the Paloncha taluk 
of the same District ; and a small deposit of graphite in the 
vicinity of Hasanabad in Karimnagar (Elgandal) District. 
A copper lode has recently been discovered at Chintrala in 
Nalgonda District, which promises to be remunerative. Ex- 
cellent limestone is quarried at Shahabad, between the Wadi 
junction and Gulbarga on the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way. These qu^-rries are extensively worked on both sides 
of the line for a considerable distance. The limestone is of 
two colours, black and grey, the latter being the more abundant 
of the two, and taking a polish almost equal to marble. An 
extensive industry has been carried on, and the stone is not 
only being widely used for flooring purposes, but is exported 
outside the State also in large quantities for building purposes. 
In addition to the minerals already mentioned, red chalk and 
saline deposits are found. 
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Cotton-weaving is carried on in almost every taluk ; and Arts and 

saris, dhotis, and coarse cloths called khddis are woven by hand i^anufac- 
. tiires. 

in every large village and used largely by the people, who find 

these, though coarse and unattractive in appearance, more 
durable than the goods made in mills. Saris of silk and 
other silk stuifs are made in Nalgonda, Raichur, Mahbubnagar 
(Narayanpet tdluk)^ Lingsugur, Aurangabad, Indur, Elgandal, 
and other Districts, some of these being of extra fine quality 
and very durable, and fetching very high prices. In late 
years the silk-cloth industry in Nalgonda has improved, where 
the Sails, a caste of silk-weavers, are doing good work. Their 
example is being followed by others of their caste in the 
adjoining Districts. Aurangabad and Paithan have both been 
noted from olden times for their embroidery and their gold 
and silver lace-work. Kamkhwdb, or cloth woven with silver 
and gold of superior quality, was once made at Paithan ; but 
the manufacture is now practically confined to Aurangabad, 
where about a dozen looms are at work. Lately, the Mmru 
industry has considerably increased and patterns have been 
improved. This cloth is a mixture of silk and cotton pro- 
ducing different patterns, and the new varieties include 
imitations of Kashmir shawls. The great advantage of this 
stuff is that it is washable. Other stuffs such as elaicha and 
mashru are still made, the demand for these being very great. 

Muslin of a very fine texture is made in Nander and Amar- 
chinta, but this industry is unfortunately dying out for want 
of support. 

Brocades of coloured silk and gold and silver thread of 
very fine quality are made at Aurangabad and Vaijapur. 

Tasar silk is largely used for making scarfs, sdris^ and other 
silk fabrics. I'he tasar cocoons are gathered in the jungles of 
the southern and eastern Districts, the silk is made in exactly 
the same way as that obtained from cultivated cocoons, and a 
very durable silk cloth is manufactured from it at Warangal, 
Mathwada, and Hasanparti in Warangal District, at Narayanpet 
in Mahbubnagar, and Kosgi in Gulbarga. In the vicinity of 
the Pakhal Lake this silkworm abounds in the jungles, but the 
best description of tasar silk is manufactured at Narayanpet 
and at Mahadeopur in Elgandal District. 

Waiangal was formerly noted for its woollen and silk carpets 
and rugs, samples of which have been sent to European ex- 
hibitions, where they commanded a good sale. The use of 
aniline dyes, however, has caused much injury to the trade, 
owing to the fading of the colours. Shatranjls of very good 
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quality are made in the Gulbarga and Warangal Central jails, 
as also at many District head-quarters. 

Aurangabad is noted for its silver-ware and silver ornaments. 
Bedstead legs, spittoons, ^dnddns^ and other silver articles 
used in marriages by the wealthy natives are manufactured 
there in large quantities. Fine filigree and wire-work is done 
both in Aurangabad and Karlmnagar (Elgandal), some speci- 
mens showing exceedingly delicate workmanship. 

Bidri ware — so named from Bidar town, where it is manu- 
factured — consists of an alloy of zinc, copper, tin, and lead; 
and after the vessels, &c., are made, the surface is inlaid with 
silver and sometimes with gold, and finely turned and polished. 
The articles made are ew^ers, jugs, wash-hand basins, bedstead 
legs, panddns^ betel-nut boxes, hukkas^ spittoons, cups, and 
other kinds of vessels. Sometimes sword and dagger handles 
are also made of bidri ware. The work is very neat, delicate, 
and highly artistic, and the patterns are exceedingly good. 

Sword-blades and other weapons were once extensively 
made at Hyderabad, Wanparti, Gadwal, Kolhapur, Jagdeopur, 
and other places \ but they were not of so good a quality as 
those imported from Persia, which commanded high prices. 
The industry is dying out from the circumstances of the age. 
Inferior smooth-bore muskets were formerly made in the city 
factory for the use of the police and irregular troops, but the 
factory has now been abolished. Daggers and knives used 
by the Arabs and other irregulars were formerly produced at 
Gadwal, Jagdeopur, and other places near Hyderabad from 
Nirmal steel, but they are rarely made now. 

The factory industries consist of ginning and pressing 
factories at Aurangabad and Jalna in Aurangabad District, 
Mazalgaon and Parll in Bhir, Raichur and Yadgir in Raichur, 
Latur in Osmanabad, Udgir in Bidar, and also in W arangal, 
Indur, Parbhani, and Nander Districts. 

There are three spinning and weaving-mills in the State, 
employing 2,712 hands: namely, those of the Hyderabad 
(Deccan) Spinning and Weaving Company, near Hyderabad ; 
the Gulbarga Mahbub Shahi Mills Company, at Gulbarga; 
and the Aurangabad Spinning and Manufacturing Company, at 
Aurangabad city. The first of these mills commenced work 
in 1877, while the others were opened in 1886 and 1889. 
Together they represent a capital of 31 lakhs. The table on 
the next page shows the statistics of progress. 

Commerce Regular statistics of trade are not maintained, but a general 
and trade, guide to the nature and direction of trade is obtained from 
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the customs and railway returns. The principal exports are Exports 
food-grains, cotton, linseed, sesamum, ground-nuts, castor- 
seed, indigo, oils, timber, cotton cloth, hides, cattle, and coal ; 
while the chief imports are mill-made cloth, yam, raw silk, 
salt, refined sugar, dried fruits, betel-nuts, horses, cattle, silver 
and gold, copper and brass in sheets and utensils, iron, timber, 
mineral oil, and opium. 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

1 900-1. 

Number of mills 

Number of looms 

Number of spindles .... 

Hands employed 

I 

169 

14.958 

583 

3 

443 

50,713 

2,236 

3 

459 

49,465 

2,490 


The State is divided, for the purpose of levying customs Chieftrade 
duties on articles entering or leaving the country by the centres, 
ordinary trade-routes, into nine customs divisions, five of 
which — Naldrug, Jalna, Lingsugur, Rajiira, and Kodar — deal 
exclusively with road-borne trade, while the remaining four — 
Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Warangal, and Gulbarga — deal 
with both rail-borne and road-borne traffic. Besides the places 
already mentioned, the following distributing centres are 
important: Aurangabad, Nander, Parbhani, Hingoli, Parli, 

Siirapur, Koppal, Latur, Raich ur, Seram, Shahabad, Narayan- 
pet, Sadaseopet, Siddipet, Indtir, Karkeli, Khammamett, and 
Edlabad. Complete statistics showing the quantities of ex- 
ports and imports at each of these places are not prepared 
by the Customs department, as articles comprised in the 
Customs tariff are alone registered. The railway returns show 
only the weight of rail-borne traffic. 

In the absence of reliable statistics, it is impossible to Internal 
estimate the amount of the internal trade of the State, but 
there is no doubt that it far exceeds the foreign trade. For 
the purpose of export, the produce of the country is collected 
from the interior at certain important centres. There is also 
a large interchange of commodities of local growth and pro- 
duction between adjoining Districts. The same agency that 
is employed for collecting the produce for export also performs 
the office of distributing imported articles to distant parts by 
means of carts and pack-bullocks. The trading castes are 
represented by the Jain Vanls in the Maratha Districts, by 
Lingayat Vanls in the Carnatic, and by Komatis m Telingana, 
while Marwari traders are to be found in all the large villages. 

The village Bania is a general tradesman, being grain-dealer, 
cloth-vendor, and banker. He it is who advances to the ryot 
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the amount to enable him to meet the land revenue, and at 
harvest time takes charge of the produce, which he passes 
on to the agents of wholesale exporters at large centres or 
the nearest railway station. 

Goods and commodities imported from British territory 
are brought in either by rail direct to important stations in the 
State, or in the case of frontier Districts, where there are no 
railways, by means of carts and pack-bullocks from commercial 
centres outside Hyderabad, such as Barsi, Sholapur, Ahmad- 
nagar, Kurnool, Adoni, Bellary, Bijapur, Jaggayyapeta, 
Bezwada, Bhadrachalam, Rajahmundry, and Chandarpur. 
The rail-borne imports are mostly from Bombay, and to a 
smaller extent from Madras. With regard to exports, the 
produce of the frontier Districts finds its way to the same 
centres, but that of the interior is carried to the nearest 
railway station, whence it is either sent to Hyderabad or con- 
signed to Bombay or Madras. The chief channels of trade 
are the Great Indian Peninsula Railway in the west and the 
south, and the Madras and East Coast Railways in the south 
and east. These are connected with the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railw^ay, which traverses the State from Wadi in the 
west to Bezwada in the east. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway, which passes through the central and north-westetn 
Districts, connects the capital with Manmad in the Nasik 
District of Bombay. Numerous feeder-roads in the interior 
convey commodities to and from the various stations on the 
State Railway. The principal exports to Bombay in 1903 
consisted of linseed (46,466 tons), castor-seed (45,090 tons), 
other seeds (29,550 tons), hides and skins (527 tons), and 
miscellaneous including raw cotton (123,443 tons); the exports 
to Madras in the same year were linseed (5,233 tons), castor- 
seed (14,095 tons), other seeds (5,094 tons), hides and skins 
( 3 >i 36 tons), and miscellaneous (26,845 tons). The imports 
from Bombay consisted of cotton twist and yarn (7,541 tons), 
cotton piece-goods (5,194 tons), grain (13,632 tons), kerosene 
oil (8,522 tons), fruits and provisions (7,110 tons), iron (7,391 
tons), tobacco (25 tons), and salt (33,848 tons); and from 
Madras, yarn (240 tons), piece-goods (451 tons), grain (47,688 
tons), tobacco (2,062 tons), and fruit and provisions (1,703 
tons); while from stations outside these two Presidencies 
the imports consisted only of grain (4,731 tons). The total 
exports by rail in 1901 amounted to 113,340 tons, and the 
total imports to 122,345 tons; and in 1903 they were 300,679 
and 152,334 tons respectively. These figures are exclusive 
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of the coal exported, the figures and value of which are 
shown below: — 

1891 . . 81,882 tons . . Rs. 7,66,270 

1901 • • 343,945 18,61,940 

1903 . . 291,499 „ . . Rs. 17,58,444 

The south-western corner of the State is crossed for 137 miles Means of 
by the broad-gauge line from Bombay to Madras. About 
120 miles of this line belong to the south-eastern section of Railways, 
the Great Indian Peninsula, while the remainder is part of the 
north-western branch of the Madras Railway, the junction 
being at Raichur. From Wadi on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway runs east to 
Warangal and then south-east towards Bezwada on the East 
Coast section of the Madras Railway. The total length of 
the main line is 310 miles, while two branches from Husain 
Sagar to Hyderabad and from Dornakal to the Singareni coal- 
fields add 20 miles. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway 
(metre gauge) runs for 391 miles north-west from Hyderabad 
city to Manmad on the north-eastern section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway. The State thus contains 467 miles 
on the broad gauge, all built before 1891, and 391 miles on the 
narrow gauge, opened between 1899 and 1901. 

The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway is owned and worked Method of 
by a company under a guarantee from the Hyderabad State, and 
the same company works the metre-gauge line, capital for which 
was raised by the issue of redeemable mortgage debentures. 

The total capital expenditure on the Nizam’s State Railway Financial 
to the end of 1904 was 4*3 crores, and in that year the net resnlts. 
earnings were nearly 28 lakhs, or about 6^ per cent* on the 
outlay. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway has cost 
2-6 crores, and earned 7*7 lakhs net in the same year, or nearly 
3 per cent. ; but in 1901 and 1902 the earnings had been 
about 3|: per cent. 

With the exception of some roads in the immediate vicinity Roads, 
of Hyderabad city, none of the roads in the State can be con- 
sidered as equal to roads described as first-class in British 
India, and even these are gravelled rather than metalled. 

Prior to 1868 there were trunk roads leading from Hyderabad 
to Sholapur, Gulbarga, Kurnool, Masulipatam, Hanamkonda, 
and Nagpur, some of which were originally constructed by the 
British military authorities to facilitate the movements of troops. 

They were eventually made over to the State about 1867. 

The following are the principal roads: The Hyderabad- RnneipM 
Nagpur road runs due noith, leaving the State at Pullara in 
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Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur) District, 195 miles from the capital. 
This road is partly bridged and well maintained, and is passable 
at all seasons. The Hyderabad-Jalna road is 265 miles long, and 
proceeds via Bidar, Udgir, and Gangakher. Up to Bidar, the 
road is good and practicable at alhseasons, but beyond it is only 
a fair-weather road. A bridged road connects Hyderabad, via 
Homnabad and Naldrug, with the Sholapur railway station, and 
is 180 miles long. Before the extension of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway beyond Sholapur, this was the main road 
from Hyderabad to the Bombay side. The Hyderabad-Kur- 
nool road is passable at all seasons and is 136 miles long. A 
branch from Jedcherla to the Kistna river, 60 miles in length, 
was constructed between 1879 1882. Another branch road 

starts from the sixty-ninth mile and proceeds by Makhtal to 
the Kistna station on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 42 
miles, while a third extends to Raichur, 55 miles. This last 
forms a part of the Hyderabad-Bellary road, with a total length 
of 158 miles. The Hyderabad-Masulipatam road, partly bridged 
and passable at all seasons, has a length of 116 miles in the 
State. From the sixtieth mile of this road the old Madras road 
branches off. A made road connects Hyderabad city with 
Warangal, 91 miles, and proceeds thence to Mangampet on the 
Godavari, 72 miles. The former section was constructed in 
1868-71 and the latter in 1871-6. 

The other principal roads are Hyderabad to Medak, 54 
miles ; Aurangabad to Nandgaon on the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway, 54 miles, 43 of which lie in the State \ Aurang- 
abad to Jalna, 39 miles; Aurangabad to Toka, 25 miles; 
Aurangabad to BhTr, 72 miles; Bhir to Ahmadnagar railway 
station, 70 miles, and then south via Parenda to Barsi 
Road station; Naldrug to Gulbarga, 52-I miles; Naldrug to 
Osmanabad (Dharaseo), 32^ miles ; Gulbarga to Surapur, 60 
miles; Raichur to Lingsugur, 55 miles, being part of the old 
road from Kurnool to Dharwar ; the Bhongir-Nalgonda road, 
40 miles long ; and the branch road from Homnabad to Gul- 
barga railway station, 36 miles. Many of these roads now 
serve as feeders to railway stations. 

After the extension of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
beyond Sholapur in the direction of Gulbarga and Raichur, 13 
feeder-roads were constructed with a total length of 382 miles ; 
and when the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway was opened 
from Secunderabad to Wadi in 1874, seven more feeder-roads 
were completed, totalling 97-1 miles. Eleven years later the 
railway was extended from Secunderabad to Warangal, and 
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thence to Dornakal, necessitating the construction of 13 new 
- roads to serve as feeders to this section of the railway. Subse- 
quently, at the request of the railway company, 15 roads, with 
a total length of 109 miles, were constructed as feeders to the 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway. 

In 1891 there were 1,241 miles of road under maintenance, 
costing 3 lakhs, while in 1901, 1,614 niiles were maintained at 
a cost of lakhs. The Local fund roads are not included in 
these figures. Improvements in the method of maintenance 
accompanied the increased grants in 190T, and portions of 
roads and bridges have been reconstructed. 

In the interior of the State the only means of transport are Carts 
pack-bullocks and the ordinary two- wheeled country cart diawn 
by a pair of bullocks. The majority of the carts arc crude in 
appearance, but are constructed of well-seasoned wood by the 
village carpenter and blacksmith, and are very serviceable. 

They consist of a framework of wood, placed across a log, 
through which passes an iron axle, while the bullocks are yoked 
to a long pole attached to the log at right angles, below the 
framework. In the two longer side pieces are fixed uprights 
2 feet high, secured by another piece of wood on to]). 'I'he 
wheels have tires made from country iron. 

The Hyderabad State maintains its own postal system for Post ofiice. 
internal communications and issues stamps. State correspon- 
dence was conveyed by contractors for a stipulated amount from 
1856 to 1869, in which year the State undertook the carriage 
of mails on a system devised by Sir Salar Jang I. 'J'hc 
service, or express post, seems also to have been introduced at 
the same time, but was abolished in 1902 because of its cost, 
since at least two runners had to be kept at every stage. 

When the State took over the direct management of the 
department in 1869, District and taluk post offices were im- 
mediately established, numbering 125. The net income and 
-expenditure in the first year were Rs. 16,100 and Rs. 2,45,000 
respectively. The number of post offices was gradually in- 
creased, so that in 1892 they numbered 195, and the receipts 
and expenditure rose to Rs. 1,27,300 and Rs. 2,60,500 respec- 
tively. By 1901 the number of post offices had risen to 239 
and the receipts were Rs. 1,57,700, while the expenditure had 
increased to Rs. 2,99,200. The receipts do not include income 
from the carriage of service covers, which are carried free of all 
postal charges. The amount which would have been realized 
from the conveyance of these during 190X was estimated at 
3,67,500. In 1901 mails were carried by runners over 
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3,882 miles of post lines, and by railways over 1,076 miles. 
The number of persons employed in 1881, 1901, and 1903 was 
1881, 2,177, and 2,140 respectively. 

The following table gives statistics of the operations of both 
State and British post offices in 1902-2 : — 




State post 

British 
Indian post 

Number of post offices .... 


248 

38 

Number of letter boxes .... 


289 

64 

Number of miles of postal communication 


4 , 9 ioi 

1,308 

Total number of postal articles delivered 


6,683,5-18 

6,461,073 

Letters 


5 >6 12 , 302 

3,235,177 

Post-cards 


1,033, 6 < 5 o 

1,920,735 

Packets (including unregistered newspapers) . 


525,807 

Newspapers (registered as newspapers m 
Post Office) 

the 

37,856 

734,954 

Parcels 


44,400 

Value of stamps sold to the public . 

Rs. 

99,24s 

84.715 

Value of money orders issued 

Rs. 

... 

43,32,662 

Total amount of savings bank deposits . 

Rs. 

... 

9,01,150 


Famine The NizanVs Dominions, in common with other parts of 
India, are subject to periodical visitations of famine of a more 
or less severe character. It is recorded that 1629, 1659, and 
1685 were famine years, while in the eighteenth century there 
were famines in 1713, 1747, and 1787. In the nineteenth 
century famine or scarcity was experienced at eleven periods : 
namely, 1804, 1813, 1819, 1846, 1854, 1862, 1866, 1871, 
1876-7, 1896-7, and 1899-1900. There are no records of 
famine relief measures prior to 1876. In that year the rains 
failed, and the Districts affected were Lingsugur, Raichur, 
Gulbarga, Bhlr, and Osmanabad (Naldrug); in the Districts 
of Nalgonda and Mahbubnagar (Nagar Karntil) there was no 
famine, but the distress caused by scarcity was severe. The 
whole of the State, in fact, suffered, as prices of food rose very 
high, and famine-stricken people migrated from the affected 
Districts. Relief works were started in October, 1876, and 
were finally closed in November, 1877. During this period 
6J million units were provided with work, and 2 millions were 
relieved m poorhouses. The cost of this famine, excluding 
remissions of land revenue, was 13J lakhs. In 1890 the rains 
again failed in parts of the southern Districts, in which relief 
was given by opening works and remitting revenue. 

1896-97. A more severe famine appeared imminent in 1896, but was 
fortunately averted by good rains in November, which saved 
the standing raU crops. Although there was no famine, the 
distress was very severe in some parts, owing to heavy exports 
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of grain to adjoining British famine-stricken territory, and to 
a local failure of crops. The whole of the Districts of Raichur 
and Lingsugur, and parts of Gulbarga, Osmanabad, and Bhir, 
comprising an area of 10,278 square miles with a population 
of millions, were involved in distress. In July, 1897, the 
affected area increased to 17,835 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 2,400,000, but a sufficient fall of rain in August averted 
famine. The total expenditure on relief was 7f lakhs. 

In 1899 the rainfall received was only 15^ inches, or less 1899-1900. 
than half the usual quantity. In the Aurangabad and Gulbarga 
Divisions the later rams failed entirely, and the area affected 
in 1900 was 23,007 square miles with a population (1891) of 
3,573,651. In addition to this, scarcity was felt in an area 
of 51,541 squaie miles with a population of 6,512,379. The 
khanf in the famine Districts was estimated at 25 per 

cent, of the normal, and in the raU harvest the largest food- 
crop yielded not more than 12 per cent. The Census of 1901 
showed a net decrease of 394,898 persons \ and if a normal 
rate of increase be assumed, the total loss must have been 
nearly million persons, in spite of an expenditure on relief 
of more than two crores. In 1899 the Government of India 
lent two crores to the State, for expenditure on famine relief. 

Raichur, Gulbarga, and Lingsugur are the Districts which Tract 
are generally the first to suffer from a failure of rains, and are 
more liable to famine than any other part of the State. Failure 
of the monsoon rains means the failure of the kharif harvest, 
which provides about half the staple food-grains of the people ; 
and if the late or autumn rains fail, the rabi crops also suffer, 
which means that besides his linseed and wheat the cultivator 
loses the whole of the white jowdr^ which forms the largest 
food-grain crop of the State. 

The first indications of famine are a sharp rise in the prices Famine 
of grain. If the crops fail in the neighbouring Districts or Pro- warnings 
vinces, there is a sudden influx of immigrants in search of work. 
Sometimes sufficient grain is produced for the local needs j 
but if there be famine outside the country, grain is largely 
exported, resulting in high prices. This was actually the case 
in 1899-1900. The rains failed in 1899, and grain began to 
be exported largely to the Bombay Presidency, where 90,000 
persons were on relief works by November i, 1899. 

The system of land assessment in the Maratha or ‘ dry-crop ’ Prevention 
Districts was based on that of the Bombay Presidency, and no of famine, 
remissions are ordinarily given for a failure of crops. The 
famine of 1900 so affected the people that special orders wer^ 

HV. E 
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given for extensive remissions in this tract, and the total loss to 
Government under this head was not less than 45 lakhs. For 
the Telingana Districts extensive irrigation schemes have been 
prepared, while in Marathwara the protective measures include 
the extension and maintenance of roads and the construction 
of wells. In times of famine food and rations are given to 
those able to work, and poorhouses are established for the 
infirm and decrepit. Loans are advanced to the ryots to enable 
them to purchase cattle, and cheap grain shops are opened for 
the relief of others. 

The present form of administration was prescribed by the 
original instructions issued by the Nizam in the Kdnuncha 
(edict) of 1893, subsequently modified in some respects. 
According to these, the Maddr-ulMahdm or Minister is the chief 
controlling authority in the State, To assist him in the work 
of administration there are four Assistant Ministers : namely. 
Financial, Judicial, Military, and Miscellaneous, known as 
Mum-ul-Mahdms. All questions of importance are referred to 
the Council, which is composed of the Minister as president 
and the Mutn-ul-Mahdms as members. Matters on which there 
is a difference of opinion between the Minister and an Assistant 
Minister may also be referred to the Council. Business dis* 
posed of by the Council is immediately reported to the Nizam, 
and the orders of the Council are carried out without awaiting 
his sanction unless he is pleased otherwise to direct 

The work is distributed as follows : The Financial Assistant 
Minister has charge of the departments of finance, mint, rail- 
ways and mines, and stud. The Judicial Assistant Minister 
has under him the judicial department, jails, registration, 
medical, post office, and religious institutions. The Military 
Assistant Minister disposes of the work of the regular and 
irregular and the Imperial Service troops ; and the Miscella- 
neous Assistant Minister has under him police, public works, 
education, municipalities, and sanitation. The Revenue depart- 
ment is directly under the Minister, who exercises control over 
the departments of land revenue, revenue survey and settlement, 
indm, customs, excise and dbkdri^ forests, agriculture and com- 
merce, and local funds. The Secretaries are responsible for 
the work of their departments, both to the Minister and to the 
Assistant Ministers concerned. The number of Secretaries at 
present is as follows: (i) financial ; (2) two joint for revenue 
work; (3) judicial, police, and general departments; (4) public 
works ; (5) military secretary ; and (6) the private secretary to 
the Minister. The financial department has charge of the 
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accountant-generars office and the audit branch; and the 
public works department is under a Secretary with two Super- 
intending Engineers for the Irrigation and the General Branches 
as executive officers. The other departments are as follows : 
the judicial, under the High Court, consisting of a Chief Justice 
and five Puisne Judges ; the District police and jails, under an 
Inspector-General ; the city police, under a Kotwal ; customs, 
under a Commissioner ; education, under a Director ; stamps 
and mint, under a Superintendent; forests, under a Conservator; 
postal, under a Postmaster-General; and medical, under a 
Director. 

Until lately the whole State, excluding the SarJI'khds or Adminis- 

Crown District of Atraf-i-balda, was divided for administrative 

. . . . j divisions, 

purposes into iom Subahs or Divisions, 15 Districts, and one 

Amalddri or sub-District. In 1905 certain changes were made 

in the constitution of the Districts ; and though the number of 

Subahs remains the same, one District (Lingsugur) has been 

broken up, and the Amalddri has been made a District, so that 

there are still 15 Districts. Each Suhah or Division is under 

a Subahdar (Commissioner), and each District under a First 

Talukdar (Collector). The latter officers have two or more 

assistants, known as Second and Third Talukdars. At the 

head of each taluk is a tahsilddr. There are now loi tdluks, 

managed by Government, instead of 117 prior to the recent 

changes. Excluding the Atraf-i-balda or Crown District, but 

including all the jdgirs and samasthdns, each of the four Subahs 

had an average area of 19,825 square miles and an average 

population of 2,567,993 in 1901. Exact details of the areas as 

reconstituted are not available, and the following particulars 

are based on the statistics of 1901. The average District area 

and population were 4,956 square miles and 641,998 persons 

respectively- These were subdivided into 117 taluks^ with an 

average area of nearly 678 square miles and 87,794 persons. 

The iahsildar has charge of the revenue and the magisterial 

work of his tdluk^ with a peshkdr (assistant) and a girddvar 

(revenue inspector) to assist him in his work. The last class 

of subordinates is found only in the Telingana Districts, where 

remissions are given on ‘wet' cultivation in case of excessive 

or scanty rainfall, or breach of tanks, it being the duty of the 

revenue inspector to verify and report the extent of the injury 

thus caused. 

The^ headman of the village is called pdiel and the village Village 
accountant patwan, karnam^ or kulkarni ; there are generally 
pdtels in villages the revenues of which exceed Rs. 500, the mdU 
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or revenue pdtel and the police pdteL Up to 1870, the pdtels 
and patwdris enjoyed indms or grants of land in payment for 
their services ; but since that year the indms have been resumed 
and cash payments introduced, the indm lands, after assessment, 
remaining in their possession as before. 

Estates. Besides the ordinary territory of the State, large areas are 
held as estates, known as samasthdns or jdglrs. The most 
important samasthd?ts are those of Gadwal, Amarchinta, 
Wanparti, Jatpol, and Paloncha ; the smaller are Gopalpet, 
Narayanpur, Anegundi, Gurgunta, and the Medak samasthdns. 
These are scattered all over the southern half of the State. 
The largest jdgirs are those of Nawab Salar Jang, the three 
paigdh nobles, Maharaja Sir Kishan Prasad Bahadur, Nawabs 
Hisam-ul-mulk and Fakhr-ul-mulk Bahadur, Maharaja Sheoraj, 
and Raja Rai Ray^ Bahadur. The jdgirs are dispersed in 
all parts of the State. Besides these large jdgirs^ there are nu- 
merous smaller ones containing from one village to 60 villages. 
In 1901 jdgirs and samasthdns covered an area of 24,400 square 
miles, with a population of 3,259,000. Separate articles explain 
the constitution of the Paigah Estates, the Salar Jang 
Estate, and the samasthdns, 

Legisla- In 1870 Sir Salar Jang I, then Minister, appointed a com- 
mittee of Muhammadan lawyers to frame laws for the State on 
oflegisk- the model of those enacted in British India. Later on, the 
tion. Council of State, composed of the principal nobles, with the 

Nizam as president, became a Legislative Council also ; and to 
supplement its labours, and prepare drafts of bills for its con- 
sideration, a special committee was nominated. In 1890 a Law 
Commission, with a president and a secretary, was appointed. 
The president was required to tour in the State, and lay his 
notes of inspection before the Commission, to enable it to pre- 
pare and submit drafts of laws required, in such form as to 
admit of their being finally cast into a code. Reports were to 
accompany these drafts, explaining the existing laws, the defects 
observed in their working, and the proposals for removing those 
defects. The High Court was also directed to submit, for the 
information of the Commission, the drafts of any laws it might 
have under consideration, and to communicate any matters for 
which, in its opinion, new laws or amendments of existing laws 
were necessary. Other officers also were requested to com- 
municate to the Judicial Secretary their opinions as to any 
reforms they might consider necessary in existing laws. 

History of His Highness’s attention having been directed to the* desira- 
the Legis- establishing a Legislative Council for the purpose of 
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making laws, orders for its establishment were promulgated in lative 
1893. Under these orders the Council was to consist of the 
Chief Justice, a Puisne Judge of the High Court, the Inspector- 
General of Revenue, the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Inspector-General of Police, -and the Financial Secretary. In 
1884 Act I of 1304 Fasli received the Nizam’s sanction, recog- 
nizing the right of the people to share 4n the work of framing 
laws and to representation. In 1900 this Regulation was re- 
enacted with certain modifications as Act III of 1309 Fasli, and 
is still in force. 

The Legislative Council consists of 19 members, of whom, Constitu- 
besides the president and vice-president, ii are official and 
6 non-official members. The Minister is the president, and the Council. 
Assistant Minister, whose department is concerned with a bill 
before the Council, is vice-president for the time being. Of the 
II official members, the Chief Justice, the Judicial Secretary, 
and the Legal Adviser are ex-officio members, the remaining 
8 official members being nominated by the Minister for two 
years. Of the 6 non-official members, 2 are elected by the 
jdgirddrs and landowners, 2 by the pleaders of the High Court, 
and the remaining 2 are nominated by the Minister from among 
the residents of the State, of whom one must be nominated 
from thQpaigdh iidka. The non-official members are appointed 
for two years, but retiring members are eligible for re-election. 

To ensure facilities for ascertaining public opinion, the Public 
Council Regulation provides that bills, with the statements of criticism, 
objects and reasons, shall be published in the State Gazette in 
such language as the Council directs. Bills are based on 
Muhammadan jurisprudence, the Hindu Shastras, special laws 
binding on a particular community, or customs and usages 
having the force of law. In addition to these sources, laws in 
force in British India and elsewhere are consulted. 

In 1304 Fasli (1894) Act I already referred to was passed. Principal 
In 1305 Fasli (1895) five Acts were passed, Act II being the 
Gambling Act. In 1307 Fasli (1897) six Acts were passed, 
relating to Oaths, Criminal Tribes, Succession Certificates, 

Court Fees, Court of Wards, and Labour Contracts. The six 
Acts passed in the following year dealt with amendments to the 
District Police and Stamp Rules, General Clauses, Public 
Demands Recovery, Opium, and Legal Practitioners. Of the 
thirteen Acts of 1309 Fasli (1899), the Army, the Local Cess, 
the Game Preservation, the Post* Office, the Finger Impressions, 
the Land Acquisition, the Inventions and Designs, the Forest, 
and the Counterfeit Coins Acts are the more important. The 
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principal Acts of 1310 FasH (1900-1) were the Census, the 
Weights and Measures, and the Limitation Acts. In 1903-4 
the Hyderabad Criminal Procedure Code, the Evidence Act, 
and an Act for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals were passed. 
The most important of the six Acts passed in 1904-5 were 
amendments to the High Court Regulations and to the Stamps 
Act, the Ferries Act, and an Act for inquiry into the behaviour 
of public servants. 

For the administration of justice there are 123 civil and 
271 criminal courts, including the High Court. Tahsilddrs 
can try suits up to a limit of Rs. 100, but only seventy-nine 
tahsilddrs and five naib-tahsllddrs exercise these powers; 
where Munsifs are appointed, the tahsilddrs have no civil 
jurisdiction. There are fifteen Munsifs who try suits up to 
Rs. 500, while the Nazim-i-Diwani or District Civil Judge and 
the Judicial Assistants to the First Talukdars can try suits 
up to Rs. 5,000, except in the Medak Suhah (Division), where 
the limit is up to Rs. 10,000. Only five First Talukdars 
exercise civil powers, and they can try suits without any limit 
to the amount involved The Nazim-i-Subah or Divisional 
Judge tries suits of Rs. 5,000 and upwards. Appeals from 
the tahsilddrs or Munsifs lie to the Nazim-i-Diwani, or to the 
First Talukdars wherever they have civil jurisdiction; and 
those from the Nazim-i-Diwani or First Talukdars lie to the 
Nazim-i-Subah. There being no Divisional court in the Medak 
Suhah (Division), the appeals from the District civil courts 
lie to the divisional bench of the High Court. In the city of 
Hyderabad, the Small Cause Court tries suits up to Rs. 5,000 
and hears appeals from the Subordinate ‘Judges of the same 
court up to Rs. 500. All appeals from the City Small Cause 
Court and from the N^im-i-Subah or Divisional Judge lie 
to the divisional bench of the High Court. In civil cases 
up to a value of Rs. 300, in which the District court agrees 
with the decision of the subordinate court, there is no appeal 
and the decision is considered final, but revision is permissible 
on points of law. Similarly, in suits up to Rs. 500 decided by 
the Subordinate Judges of the Small Cause Court, and upheld 
by the Judge of that court, there is no appeal, but the judgements 
are subject to revision on the original side of the High Court. 

In criminal cases the tahsilddrs and the Second and Third 
Talukdars exercise, respectively, third and second-class ma- 
gisterial powers, and the First Talukdars, being the chief 
magistrates of the District^ are first-class magistrates. Appeals 
from the tahsilddrs and the subordinate Talukdars lie to the 
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First Talukdar, and from his decision to the Nazim-i-Subah or 
Divisional Judge. In criminal cases, except trials for murder, 
if the fines inflicted do not exceed Rs. 500, the decision of 
the Nazim-i-Subah is considered final, but revision on points 
of law is allowed. In all other cases appeals lie to the 
divisional bench of the High Court, and its decision is final. 

Appeals from cases in which subordinate magistrates in the 
city have given sentences not exceeding three months' im- 
prisonment or a fine up to Rs. 100 are heard by the Chief 
City Magistrate; but appeals from cases in which imprison- 
ment or fine above those limits have been inflicted are heard 
by the High Court. On its original side the High Court 
exercises the powers of a Sessions Judge. The divisional 
bench has power to sentence up to fourteen years, but sen- 
tences of imprisonment for life are sent by the High Court 
to the Minister for confirmation. Sentences of death are 
submitted to the Nizam. Many of the holders of large jagtrs 
and samasthans exercise judicial powers, both civil and 
criminal, within their respective domains, and are required 
to submit periodical returns regarding their judicial work to 
the Judicial department of the State. 

No extraordinary increase has been observed in civil suits, Progress of 
but in years of famine and scarcity their numbers decrease, litigation. 
On the other hand, criminal cases increase in proportion to 
the severity of the season. Regular statistics began to be 
collected in 1885, and judicial reports were published from 
that year. The table on the next page shows what particulars 
are available. 

The increase in the number of offences against special and 
local laws is due to the fact that, almost up to the close of 
1890, municipal cases were not heard by the criminal courts. 

A registration department was established in 1889, and Registra- 
placed under the High Court, and an Act was passed in the 
same year to regulate operations. From 1890 to 1895 the 
department was supervised by the Excise Commissioner, after 
which it was again made over to the High Court, In 1897 an 
Inspector-General of Registration and Stamps was appointed, 
and the department was placed under his charge. In 1899 
paid registrars were appointed, in the Districts of Aurangabad, 

Bhir, Osmanabad, Atraf-i-balda, Raichur, and Gulbarga; but 
in the other Districts and taluks revenue and judicial officers 
were entrusted with the work, who receive a moiety or two- 
thirds of the fees. The work in Hyderabad city is in charge 
of a city registrar. 
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In 1891 there were 18 registrars and 107 sub-registrars, and 
the number of documents registered was 16,956. The average 
number of documents registered in the decade ending 1900 
was 18,465. In 1901 there were 20 registrars’ and 121 
sub-registrars’ offices, the number of documents registered 
being 15,826. In 1903 there were 20 registrars’ and 122 sub- 
registrars’ offices, and the number of documents registered 
was 12,033. 

Civil Justice 


Classes of suits. 

Average 
for six 
years 
ending 
i8go. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

X901. 

1905. 

Suits for money and movable 
property .... 
Title and other suits 

12.855 

1.535 

12.787 

2,441 

11,913 

2,280 

11,076 

2.436 


Criminal Justice 



Average 
for SIX 
years 
ending 

1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1905 

Number of persons tried : 

{a) For offences against person 
and property 

7.373 

6,062 

6,276 

6,660 

(^) For other offences against 
the Indian Penal Code . 

36.043 

31,882 

29.599 

16,356 

{i) For offences against special 
and local laws 

742 

4,347 

7,632 

6,762 


The statistics of revenue and expenditure, shown in Tables 
V and VI (p. 86) and discussed in this article, do not extend 
to the Sarf-i-khds or Crown lands, or to the paigdhs and jdgzrs, 
which together make up a third of the whole area of the State. 
Subject to this limitation, the total revenue averaged 327 
lakhs between 1881 and 1890, 383 lakhs between 1891 and 
190Q, and was 417 lakhs in 1901 and 469 lakhs in 1904. 
The chief source, as usual, is land revenue, which in 1904 
yielded 243 lakhs, or 51 per cent, of the total. Customs 
(56I lakhs), excise (58 lakhs), and railways (36 lakhs) are also 
items of considerable importance. The last of these, which 
entailed a net loss in the twenty years ending 1900, now yield 
a profit. The rise in revenue, in spite of unfavourable years, 
points clearly to the improvements which have been made 
in many branches of the administration. 
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While the revenue has expanded, the expenses of the State Expen- 
have also increased largely, amounting to an average of 316 <iltiire. 
lakhs between i88r and 1890, 402 lakhs in the next decade, 

41 1 lakhs in 1901, and 450 lakhs in 1904. Charges in 
respect of collection include refunds of various classes; part 
of the salaries of District officers and their establishments, 
the remainder being debited to law and justice; survey and 
settlement ; the inam department ; payments to village headmen 
and accountants ; dastband or payments for the maintenance 
of irrigation tanks ; and the cost of establishments for collec- 
tion of customs and forest dues, excise and opium fees, 
manufacture and vend of stamps, and registration- These 
charges amounted to 56 lakhs in 1904. 

The item ‘general administration’ includes the salaries of 
the Minister and the Assistant Ministers, the cost of estab- 
lishments in all the head-quarter offices, and the pay and 
establishment charges of the four Subahdars. A considerable 
increase has been made in the allotments for law and justice 
(including jails), police, education, and medical charges. The 
expenditure on pensions includes a variety of charges, most 
of which are decreasing, though the head ‘ service pensions ’ 
is responsible for an increase, due to the improvement in the 
position of officials of the State. The miscellaneous charges 
include expenditure on famine relief, and have thus risen 
largely. The loan of two crores, already referred to, together 
with interest at 4 per cent., is being gradually paid off, partly 
from the State balances and partly by appropriation of a 
portion of the rent paid by the British Government for Berar. 

The current coin of the State is known as the Halt sikka^ Currency, 
and the quantity in circulation has been reckoned at about 
10 crores. The issue of the Ndli sikka began in 1854, when 
the first Sir Salar Jang was Minister, and has continued with 
occasional interruptions. Free coinage was allowed in the 
mint up to 1893, but after that date comparatively little silver 
was coined. The stock of rupees in circulation became some- 
what depleted; and the rate of exchange between the State 
rupee and the British rupee, after fluctuating violently in 
1901 and X902, has since remained fairly steady, the former 
exchanging at about 8 per cent, above its bullion value. In 
1904 an improved coin of a new design was minted, known 
as the Mahhuhia rupee, representing on one side the famous 
Char Minar building, which stands in the centre of Hyderabad 
city; since this new rupee was issued, the supply has been 
regulated so as to prevent serious fluctuations of exchange 
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value. The rate now stands at between 115 and 1 16 to 100 
British rupees. The copper coins issued by the State were 
till recently oblong, pieces of about 2 pies in value. Since 
1905, however, copper coins of a better pattern have been 
issued from the Hyderabad mint representing the same value. 
Half-anna coins are also being made. The old coins are 
still in use, and will remain in circulation until a sufficient 
quantity of the new coins has been produced. 

The common system of land tenure throughout the State 
is ryoitvdri. All the nine Districts of Marathwara and four 
of the Telingana Districts have been surveyed and settled 
according to this system ; they are Aurangabad, Bhir, Nander, 
Parbhani, Gulbarga, Osmanabad, Raichur, Lingsngur, Bldar, 
Nizamabad (Indur), Medak, Mahbubnagar, and Warangal. 
Of the remaining four Districts, Karlmnagar (Elgandal) and 
Nalgonda have been surveyed and partly assessed. Adilabad 
(Sirpur Tandur) and the Crown District of Atraf-i-balda have 
not yet been surveyed. In the earlier settlements the period 
of settlement was for thirty years, while those surveyed later 
were settled for fifteen years. Revision work has been 
commenced in some of the latter class, where the terms have 
expired or are about to expire. 

Under the ryoiwdri system each field is considered a 
holding, which the ryot holds directly from the State, and the 
holder or occupant of the field is called the pattaddr. The 
right of occupancy depends on the regular payment of the as- 
sessment by the pattaddry and in case of failure to meet the 
demand he forfeits his right. In such a case the land reverts 
to the State, and the right of occupancy is sold by auction to 
satisfy the demand for arrears. The period of holding is 
nominally one year, but if the holder pays the assessment and 
dues regularly, he may retain his land indefinitely. A pattaddr 
may relinquish his land by giving due notice of his intention, 
or he may sell or transfer his right if he wishes to do so. 
Reference has already been made, in dealing with rents, to the 
practice of subletting or taking partners {shikmtddrs). 

The other systems of tenure are known as jaglr^ indniy makta 
or sarbasta, peshkashy agarhdry and ijdra. A jdgfr is a free 
grant of one or more villages, and the tenure may be classed 
under four heads : al-tamghd or indm-al-tamghdy which are 
grants of an hereditary or permanent nature ; zdt jdgirs, or per- 
sonal grants for the maintenance of the grantees ; paigdh Jdgirs, 
or grants to the nobles of the State for maintaining troops for 
the Nizam ; tankhwdh-i-mahalldty or grants in lieu of certain 
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local payments that were binding on the State. The indm 
lands are granted for service or charitable purposes, either free 
of revenue or subject to a quit rent. Makta or sarbasta resem- 
bles the jdgtr tenure, except that the holder has to pay a certain 
fixed proportion of the revenue to the State ; it is also known 
as pdlampat in the Maratha Districts. Under the peshkash 
tenure villages are granted on a fixed assessment, like the 
zamtnddri tenure in Northern India ; all the samasthdns in the 
State are held under this tenure. Agarhdr is a free grant of 
one or more villages for the upkeep of Hindu temples. Ijdra 
is a lease granted for a whole waste village for a term of thirty 
or forty years. The ijdraddr or lessee pays no rent for the first 
three or five years; after that he begins to pay a fraction of 
the full assessment, varying from one-tenth to one-fifth, and 
increased every year till the full assessment is reached, which 
is paid till the lease expires. 

In 1901 there were 13,039 ryotwdriy 2,^04 664 makta Classifi- 

or sarbasta^ 681 peshkash, 415 ijdra, 309 agarhdr, and 1,006 
deserted villages in the State ; and the revenue derived from 
the ryotwdri, makta, and peshkash villages was 19 1 lakhs, 

6*7 lakhs, and 139 lakhs lespectively. 

The assessment was originally based on the quantity of grain Method 
sown in a field or on its produce, of which a certain share was 
taken by the State as revenue. On ‘ dry crops ’ the share was 
about one-fourth of the' produce, and on * wet ’ lands, irrigated 
from tanks and wells, the State received half and two-fifths 
respectively of the produce. When payment in kind was com- 
muted to cash payment, the amount thus fixed became the 
revenue of the field. A taluk, after it has been surveyed, is 
divided into groups of villages for the purpose of classification 
and assessment. The fertility and depth of the soil, the absence 
or presence of sand, limestone nodules, saline efflorescences 
and other defects in it, proximity of the group to, or its distance 
from, centres of trade or railways, and easy means of communi- 
cation are all factors which are considered in determining the 
assessment. A standard maximum rate per acre is fixed for 
the group, and varying rates to be applied to all land in the 
group are calculated on the basis of its advantages or defects. 

No records exist to show what the revenue demand was in Former 
early times, but the revenues under Musalman rule seem to 
have been generally farmed out. Traces of settlements made 
by the Bahmani kings and by the Adil Shahi and Kutb Shahi 
rulers have been found in some of the Districts ; but it was not 
until Akbafs annexation of Berar in 1596, and Malik Ambar's 
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rule in Aurangabad, that regular settlements were introduced. 
The Subah of Berar under the Mughals was more extensive 
than it is now, as it included portions of Sirpur Tandur, Elgan- 
dal, Indur, Nander, Parbhani, and Aurangabad Districts, which 
now fall within the boundaries of the Nizam’s Dominions. 
Under Akbar’s famous settlement, the assessment was fixed by 
measuring the arable lands, and making a careful estimate of 
the produce. Each blgha was then rated at one-fourth the 
estimated produce, and the total demand on a village was 
termed its iankhivah or standard rent-roll. In 1600 the pro- 
vince was assessed at 161 lakhs, and during the time of the 
first Nizam at 120 lakhs. 

Telingana during the reign of Abul Hasan, the last of the 
Golconda kings, yielded a total revenue of 166 lakhs, but 
the boundaries of the Golconda kingdom then extended as far 
as the sea-coast, including the Northern Circars. It has been 
estimated that the present revenue is about equal to the cash 
assessments at the beginning of the seventeenth century. Dur- 
ing the eighteenth century the State suffered from the inroads 
of the Marathas \ and when order was restored, the revenues of 
the State were farmed out to bankers and to Arab and Pathto 
soldiers, who extorted as much money as they could from the 
cultivators. The farming system was abolished by Sir Salar 
Jang immediately after his appointment as Minister, and from 
that date the prosperity of the people has increased. 

The average area of a holding in the whole State is 2o-| 
acres, varying from 28^ acres in Marathwara to i2-| acres 
in Telingana. In the Maratha Districts the Government 
assessment on * dry ’ lands ranges from Rs. 3-0-1 to R. 0-10-2 
per acre, the average being R. 0-12-9, while for 'wet’ and 
bdghdt (garden) lands the average is Rs. 4-5-6 per acre, the 
maximum being Rs. 15 and the minimum Rs. 1-2. In the 
Telingana Districts the average assessment on 'dry’ lands is 
R. 0-13-5 (niaximum Rs. 4, minimum R. o-i), and on 'wet’ 
lands Rs. 9-4-2, the maximum and minimum being Rs. 24 
and Rs. 3 respectively. The average rate per acre for the 
whole State is Rs. x-3-8, but for Marathwara and Telingana 
it is R. 0-14-3 1-13-10 respectively, the high rate 

of assessment and the smallness of holdings in Telingana 
being due to the prevalence of ‘ wet ’ cultivation. No reliable 
figures are available to show the gross produce, and it is 
impossible to say what proportion the land revenue demand 
bears to it. No difficulty is experienced in collecting the 
revenue, and there is very little resort to coercive measures. 
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The general principle of assessment is to take half the net 
profits, after paying cost of cultivation, &c., as the State 
share. 

In times of scarcity or famine, the demand is suspended and Suspen- 
recovered in the following year ; and remissions are also granted 
when distress is severe or when the ryot has lost his cattle. 

In Marathwara and in the settled Telingana Districts, remis- 
sions are not granted for ' dry ' land, as the assessment is very 
light. But in the unsettled Telingana Districts, remissions are 
given on * dry ’ lands affected by bad seasons, including exces- 
sive rain; and on ‘wet’ lands for want of water, including 
breach of tanks and decay of wells. These remissions are 
granted in ordinary years. Remissions are also given for ‘ wet ’ 
lands in settled Districts when the water-supply fails. 

In the settled Districts the ordinary rates of assessment apply 
to the whole extent of the holding; but in the unsettled 
Districts only the cultivated area of a holding is assessed, and 
the revenue of the uncultivated portion is remitted on both 
‘wet’ and ‘dry’ lands. Special rules have been made for 
encouraging ryots to plant mango groves, and land is given at 
10 annas per acre for this purpose. 

The ryot is free to transfer or sell his right of occupancy, 
and in this way much land has been acquired by professional 
money-lenders in the Maratha Districts. The Telingana ryot is 
just beginning to realize the value of occupancy rights. 

Under Miscellaneous Revenue are included opium and Miscel- 
drugs, customs, excise, and stamps. laneous 

In accordance with the terms of an agreement made with the Opium^and 
Government of India, the cultivation of poppy was prohibited 
in 1 88 1, and all opium for consumption has since been im- 
ported from Malwa under passes issued by the Opium Agent. 

The duty levied amounts to Rs. 15 per seer, of which Rs. 10 
is paid on issue of the pass and the balance on the arrival of 
the opium. Contracts for the monopoly of retail vend are sold 
in each District and in the city circle. The right to sell hemp 
drugs {gdnja and bhang) is also sold by auction. 



Average, 

1882-^ 

Average, 

1891-1900. 


1903. 

Opium .... 
Ganja and bhang other 

intoxicating drugs . 

Rs 

2.19.730 

Rs. 

3 > 157232 


Rs. 

5,16,001 

74^949 

Total 

2,197730 

3.15.232 

4,89,918 

5790>95 o 
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The number of chests of opium, containing 70 seers each, 
imported in 1901 was 249. The gross value of the opium im- 
ported during the decades 1881-90 and 1891-1900 (averages) 
and in 1901 was Rs. 2,49,630, Rs. 1,60,898, and Rs. 1,86,830 
respectively. The net revenue realized from opium and hemp 
drugs since 1882 is given in the table on the preceding page. 

Customs. Customs duty is levied on imports and exports at the rate of 
5 per cent ad valorem^ which is the maximum fixed by treaty 
with the Government of India. British gold, silver, and 
copper coins, vegetables, certain seeds, wool, books and maps, 
building stone (except Shahabad stone), dry and green grass, 
and firewood are all exempt from both export and import duty. 
Since 1885 the duty on bar silver has been raised to 10 per 
cent., to check its import for illicit coinage. Salt is imported 
from Bombay and Masulipatam by railway, and a duty of 
Rs. 2 per palla or three maunds (120 seers) is collected by the 
Customs department. The total quantity of salt imported and 
consumed in 1881-90, 1891-1900 (averages), and 1901 was 
41,840, 43,910, and 46,810 tons respectively \ and the consump- 
tion per head in 1881, 1891, and 1901 was 9I, S-l, and 9I lb. 

The following table shows the customs receipts for 1901 and 
1903, including the duty on salt 



1901. 

1903. 

Import duties .... 

Export duties «... 

Octroi* . 

Salt 

Duties on wines and spirits . 
Miscellaneous .... 

Total 

Rs. 

18,07,528 

25,52,100 

1,92,372 

8,73,782 

37,523 

20,437 

Rs. 

29,43,324 

28,13,552 

2,39,719 

8,59,780 

17,278 

24,192 

54,83.742 

58,97,823 


* This duty is levied at Hyderabad, Secunderabad, and Bolarum on 
produce and manufactures of the State brought into these towns, the 
tariff being the same as for Customs duty. 


Excise, The excise revenue is farmed at auction, by contracts for 
periods ranging from three to ten years. The chief sources of 
income are country spirits, toddy, and mahud flowers. In the 
Districts country spirits are manufactured in out-stills, and there 
is no restriction as to the quantity or strength of liquor. At 
Secunderabad there is a State distillery. Contracts for drawing 
and selling of toddy are sold by tdiuks in the Districts, while 
in the city circle, including Secunderabad and Bolirum, similar 
arrangements are made, besides which a nazardna is levied on 
toddy shops, and a duty of 4 annas per pot of 20 seers. The 
duty on mahud flowers is Rs. 16 per palla or three maim ds, 
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The total receipts from excise for 1901 and 1903 are shown 
in the following table : — 



1901. 

1903. 

Country liquor .... 

Toddy 

Makud flowers .... 
Secunderabad contract 

Total 

Rs. 

6,37>.‘i93 

19,61,366 

7.10,251 

4,19,000 

Rs. 

10,83,730 

18,43,355 

9,70,804 

4,60,000 

37,28,209 

43,57,889 


Licences are granted for the sale of European liquor on pay- 
ment of Rs. 30 a month. A private distillery has been licensed 
at Chadarghat for the manufacture of rum after European 
methods from raw sugar and treacle. 

Toddy is largely consumed in the Telingana Districts, where 
the two kinds of toddy-palm {Borassus flabellifer and Phoenix 
syivesiris) are cultivated. In the Maratha Districts the palm is 
rare, and the people use mahud liquor to a much greater extent. 

There is a growing taste for European liquor in the city and 
suburbs and some of the District head-quarters. No special 
efforts have been made to restrict the consumption of intoxi- 
cants, though their increased cost, owing to better methods of 
administration, has had some effect. The incidence of excise 
revenue per head of population for the years 1901 and 1903 was 
respectively K 0-5-7 and R. 0-6-3. 

Postage and other stamps, post-cards, embossed envelopes, Stamps, 
and stamp paper are all made at the Hyderabad Stamp Office. 

A discount of 5 per cent, is given to the vendors of all kinds of 
stamps. Until recently all the stamp paper used in Berar was 
also supplied from the Hyderabad Stamp Office, but since 1902 
this has been discontinued. Most of the large jd^rddrs who 
have their own courts are supplied with stamp paper at 25 per 
cent, of the full value of the stamp. Up to 1892 there were 
separate judicial and non-judicial stamps, but since that year 
all the stamps have been marked ‘revenue.’ Bad seasons 
affect the sale of stamps in a marked degree. The table on 
the next page shows the net revenue derived from the sale of 
stamps since 1881. 

In 1887 a cess of one arma per rupee of land revenue Local 
was imposed. It was at first levied only in settled Districts, hoards, 
but was subsequently introduced into Warangal District, in 
anticipation of settlement. An Act was passed in 1899 to 
legalize the levy of other cesses, such as lighting and cart and 
carriage tax; but these cesses have not yet been imposed. 
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The Local Board department was first created in 1887, 
was placed under a Central board at Hyderabad, composed of 
high officials. This Sadr or Central board was, however abol- 
ished in 1894, and the Subahdars were empowered to sanction 
works up to Rs. 5,000, the general control being vested in the 
then Revenue Board, with powers* to sanction up to Rs. 10,000, 
while Estimates exceeding that amount were referred to the 
Minister. 



Average for 
ten years 
ending 1890. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 1900 

1901. 

1903 

Stamp paper . 
Postage stamps 
Stamped envelopes . 
Post-cards 

Hundt paper . 
Summons stamps 
Receipt stamps . 

Hundt stamps . 

Rs. 

8 , 77*493 

31,00s 

8,888 

Rs. 

14,96,809 

46,671 

16^427 

4.055 

5.212 

27.313 

4.823 

*.579 

Rs 

9,84,866 

57.696 

23.965 

8.322 

4.839 

3‘'.893 

16,543 

22,153 

Rs 

6 , 35,937 

58,91:3 

28,926 

11,406 

2,630 

42.158 

17,785 

38,870 

Total 

9 »i 7.389 

16,03,889 

11,54,277 

8,36,625 


Number In 1901 there were 13 District and 70 taluk boards, consist- 
"imttion* of 1^2 and 560 members respectively. The District board 
of boards, generally has the First Talukdar as president and thirteen 
members, of whom seven are non-officials, selected from among 
the zammddrs^ respectable tradesmen, and pleaders ; the official 
members, besides the president, are the revenue assistant at 
head-quarters, the District Engineer, the Superintendent of 
police, the District medical officer, the tahsllddr at head- 
quarters, and the head schoolmaster. The taluk boards are 
subordinate to the District board, and are composed of two 
official members, the Second or Third Tffiukdar in charge of 
the taluk and the tahsllddr^ and three non-official members, 
The tdluk boards control the expenditure on work connected 
with their taluks and sanctioned by the District board, and 
keep detailed accounts of such expenditure. The District 
boards have power to sanction works up to Rs. 2,000. 

Objects The local cess provides funds for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, schools, dispensaries, resthouses, and 
other works calculated to benefit the inhabitants of the District. 
It is collected with each instalment of revenue paid by the cul- 
tivators and is credited in the accounts as follows : village police 
fund, 4 pies; educational fund, 2 pies; road fund, 2 pies; 
medical, i pie; and general improvement fund, 3 pies. Th6 
village police fund is credited to the State, which meets tlie 
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cost of the village police, and the educational fund is controlled 
by the Educational department 

The work undertaken by these boards since they have been Working 
in effective existence has been of the following classes : repairs 
to local roads at the head-quarter towns, construction of roads 
to ialuk head-quarters, bridges, causeways, approaches to ferries, 
dispensaries, chaurts^ resthouses, dharmsdlas^ sarais^ markets, 
drinking wells and gardens, expenditure on municipal conser- 
vancy, lighting, sanitation, town police, and local board schools. 
Vaccination and cattle disease have also received attention. 

During famines many new wells were dug and old wells 
cleaned and repaired. In fact, all local works are entrusted to 
the boards which are likely to promote the general health and 
convenience of the people. All these works are carried out by 
the local board engineers and are not in charge of Public 
Works officers. 

The following table shows the income of the boards : — Income. 



Average, 

1891--1900. 

1901. 

1903 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Provincial rates . 

40,864 

40,093 

42,920 

Interest .... 

... 

549 

108 

Education .... 

1,42,868 

1,36,620 

1,96,117 

Medical .... 

36,566 

68,154 

98,064 

Miscellaneous 

3,68,535 

5,20,291 

5,47,333 

Public woiks 

S, 8?,493 

3 » 77 » 67 o 

4.97,465 

Ferries .... 

23,701 

27,309 

22,470 

Total 

10,00,027 

11,70,686 

14,04,477 


‘Provincial rates' here means toll tax and fees collected 
at fairs and places of pilgrimage. Under * miscellaneous ' are 
included refunds, fines, school fees, income from public gardens, 
district municipalities, and deposits. ‘ Education ' and ‘ medi- 
cal ' represent the two pies and one pie set apart from the local 
cess for these purposes. 

The following table shows the expenditure : — Expendi- 

■ ture. 



Average, 

1891-1900. 

1901. 

1903. 

Education . 
Medical 
Miscellaneous 
Public works 

> 

Rs. 

1,70,868 

6,478 

3,10,852 

4,17,758 

Rs. 

93.59, 

43,877 

,,31,685 

3,62,151 

Rs. 

1,73,501 

67,023 

7,22,519 

4 , 41,357 


Total 

9,05,956 

7,31,305 

^ 14,04,400 

i 


The tables of income and expenditure refer to the whole 
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and sub- 
urbs. 


Other 

munici- 

palities. 


Taxation. 


State, except the Districts of Karimnagar (Elgandal), Nalgonda, 
Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur), and the Crown District of Atraf-i- 
balda. The allotments for education and medical are both 
spent through the General departmental Secretary on the 
establishments of the Educational department, the normal 
school, and the secretariat, and the travelling expenses of the 
inspectors of schools, house rent, scholarships, prizes, and 
repairs to buildings, and in the medical department for allow- 
ances to establishments and vaccinators. Under ‘miscella- 
neous ’ are included the pay of the police, the pdteH salaries, 
health officers’ allowance, the upkeep of public gardens, the 
planting of roadside trees, &c. 

Municipal administration was first introduced in Hyderabad 
in 1869, when the city proper was divided into four, and the 
suburbs into five, divisions for municipal purposes, the whole 
management being placed under a municipal superintendent. 
In 1881 the suburban area was handed over to a separate 
officer, both the officers being thenceforward designated secre- 
taries to the two municipalities of Hyderabad city and Chadar- 
ghat. In 1903 the two municipalities were amalgamated and 
placed under a special officer, styled the secretary to the com- 
mittee. The members of the committee, who are called munici- 
pal commissioners, number twenty-seven. The president and 
some of the members are officials, the remainder being selected 
from the vakils of the High Court, bankers, representatives of 
the Sarf-i-khds and paigdh departments, and other persons not 
in State service. 

Sanitation and conservancy were also provided for in the 
Divisional, District, and taluk head-quarters ; but regular 
arrangements and the appointment of committees were effected 
only after the establishment of local boards and the levy of the 
one anna cess, from which municipal expenditure is met, as 
well as that of the District and local boards. The members of 
the local boards are also members of the municipal committees 
at the Divisional and District head-quarters. Excluding the 
city, there were 21 municipalities in the State in 1901. In 14 
of these the population ranged from 10,000 to 37,000, and in 
the remaining 7 from 4,800 to nearly 10,000. They comprise 
the Divisional and District head-quarter towns, and a few of 
the taluk head-quarters. 

The incidence of taxation per head of population in the city 
and Chadarghat municipalities in 1901 was R. 0-8-2 and 
R. 0-7-8 respectively, the chief items of receipt being hackney 
carriage licences, bazars, slaughter-houses, rents, and house tax. 
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The latter is levied at the rate of 3 per cent, on the annual rent. 

A water tax has been levied in the city since 1897, and in 
Chadarghat since 1896. Among the results of municipal 
administration may be mentioned the widening of narrow 
streets and lanes, the construction of sewers and drains, and 
the supply of pure filtered water to the city from the Mir Alam 
tank, and to Chadarghat from the Husain Sagar tank. 

The Public Works department was first organized in r868, Public 
when a Chief Engineer, with a staff of assistants, was appointed, 
and a code was compiled for their guidance. The Chief 
'Engineer exercised a general control over the department, 
and audited the entire expenditure. The State was divided 
into fourteen districts, each under a district engineer. In 
1869 a departmental Minister was appointed to work under 
the Minister, the Chief Engineer being secretary in the depart- 
ment. In 1875 department was reorganized into two 
distinct branches, administrative and executive, the immediate 
head of the former being the Minister, and that of the latter 
the departmental Minister, styled the Sadr-ul-Maham, while 
a secretary was appointed for each branch. The Municipal 
and Irrigation departments remained separate, and had not 
shown much progress, but were amalgamated with the Public 
Works department in 1884-5, the latter being separated from 
the Buildings and Roads branch in 1887. Subsequently the 
designation of the Sadr-ul-Mahdm was changed to that of 
Muin-ul-Mahdm^ who became head of both branches of 
control and executive, and was made an Assistant to the 
Minister. In 1894, owing to the increase in the volume of 
work, the office of secretary in the Public Works department 
was separated from that of Chief Engineer, and business 
connected with railways and mines, municipalities, and tele- 
phones was entrusted to the charge of the former. Since 
1901, cases connected with railways and mines have been 
dealt with by the secretary in the Financial department. 

Other changes have been made in the administration of Present 
the department, which at present is organized as follows : At 
the head is an Assistant Minister, styled the Muin-uIMahdm. 

Under him is a secretary, who holds charge of the adminis- 
trative section, divided into two branches known as the 
Irrigation and the General branches, the latter including 
buildings, roads, water-works, municipalities, and telephones. 

A Superintending Engineer holds executive and partial adminis- 
trative charge of the Irrigation branch, and a Superintending 
Engineer is at the head of the General branch. These two 

F 2 
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officers, the secretary to the municipal committee, and the 
superintendents of the public gardens and telephone depart- 
ments are all under the secretary. 

Work in the Districts is supervised by the District Engineers, 
who are in charge of the construction and repairs of civil 
buildings and roads. At present 1,614 miles of roads are 
maintained by the department at an annual expenditure of 
about si lakhs, while others are in course of construction. 

The more important works executed during the past few 
years include the African cavalry guard lines, commanding 
officers’ quarters at Surapur, military lines at Naldrug, an 
armoury and general hospital at Golconda, bandsmen’s lines 
at Chadarghat, the palace at Sururnagar, the Malakpet State 
stables, the tkagi jail, police barracks, Government House and 
the Commissioners court at Hanamkonda, revenue survey 
offices at Raichur, Gulbarga, and Hanamkonda, Central 
jails at Aurangabad, Gulbarga, and Warangal, and jails at 
Nander and Medak, a clock-tower and medical storeroom at 
Hyderabad city, dispensaries at Nander, Wadi, Bhongir, Nal- 
gonda, Nizamabad, Makhtal, Hmgoli, and Yadgir, the Race 
Stand, the Public Works office, and the Afzal Ganj hospital 
at Hyderabad city. The roads constructed have already been 
referred to. Important bridges have been made in Gulbarga 
District and over part of the Husain Sagar tank. 

At Hyderabad city the Murkinalla drain has been diverted 
and improved, the Afzal Sagar and Shah Ganj drains have 
been constructed, and a channel made from the public gardens 
to the Gosha Mahal kunta, Hyderabad (with Chadarghat), 
Aurangabad, and Nizamabad are the only towns at present 
provided with regular systems of water-supply, executed under 
the supervision and control of the department. Those at 
Hyderabad and Aurangabad were constructed, and are main- 
tained, at the cost of the State, while the Nizamabad supply 
was paid for by the Rani of Sirnapalli but is maintained from 
Local funds, 

A telephone department was formed in 1884. It was 
organized by the Bombay Telephone Company and worked 
by them for eight months, after which it was taken over by 
the State. The principal nobles of the State, wealthy private 
individuals, and all important officials are subscribers to the 
system. The annual upkeep costs Rs. 15,000, and the fees 
collected from the non-official class of subscribers amount to 
Rs. 10,000. The total number of offices and dwelling-houses to 
which the wires are laid is 154, including 71 State instalments. 
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The Irrigation and the General branches of the Public Works Irrigation* 
department were separated in 1888, the former dealing with 
irrigation works only. In 1896, when it was found that the 
larger tanks required not only extensive repairs but restoration 
also, it was considered expedient to form a separate Irrigation 
department under a Chief Engineer, whose services had been 
lent to the State by the Government of India. The Irrigation 
board was abolished, and the posts of Superintending and 
Divisional Engineers were also dispensed with, the Chief 
Engineer submitting his proposals, &c., relating to irrigation- 
works to Government through the Public Works secretary. 

Under the Chief Engineer are seven Irrigation engineers, one 
for each District, with an adequate subordinate staff and estab- 
lishment, who are responsible for the maintenance of all 
irrigation works in their respective Districts. The designation 
of Chief Engineer was again changed to that of Superintending 
Engineer towards the close of 1903. 

The operations of the Irrigation department have been practi- 
cally confined to the Telingana and Carnatic Districts. The 
Maratha Districts are now being surveyed, to ascertain suit- 
able sites for extensive storage works, so as to ensure a supply 
of water in all years, as well as to afford useful employment 
to labourers in those Districts. 

The irrigation works completed during the three years 
1 90 1-3 were of three distinct classes : {a) original works, 
including reconstruction of abandoned works ; {b) restoration 
of recently damaged works ; and {c) extensions and improve- 
ments. The amount spent on class {a) during the three years 
was 48*7 lakhs, on class {b) 60-4 lakhs, and on class {c) 89-5 
lakhs, the aggregate being 199 lakhs. The increase of 
revenue derived from these was 1^2 lakhs, 5*8 lakhs, and 3*2 
lakhs respectively, the total increase of revenue thus exceeding 
10 lakhs, or 5 per cent, on the capital outlay. 

The total expenditure on public works rose from an average Expendi- 
of 18 lakhs in the decade 1881-90 to 23 lakhs in the 
decade, and was 31-^ lakhs in 1901— 2 and 36*2 lakhs in 1903. 

Since 1895 the expenditure on each branch has been separately 
recorded. That of the General branch decreased from i8| 
lakhs in 1895 to 14 J in 190 1, while the cost of irrigation 
works rose from 7 lakhs to ifif lakhs. 

The total strength of the State army in 1901 was 24,012 men, State aimy. 
classed as regular (6,481) or irregular (i7>53^)' regular 

troops consist of three regiments of cavalry (915 strong), two 
regiments of Imperial Service cavalry (806), three batteries 
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of artillery (360), and six regiments of Hyderabad infantry 
(4,400). Small detachments of the infantry regiments are 
stationed at Aurangabad, Gulbarga, Nizamabad, and Warangal, 
to guard the jails at those places. Strong detachments from 
the cavalry regiments have latterly been posted at Amba 
(Mominabad) and Hingoli, since their vacation by the Hyder- 
abad Contingent. The irregular troops consist of 2,679 horse 
and 14,852 foot. Of these, 3,152 infantry and 1,355 cavalry are 
stationed at various posts to guard the jails, while the cavalry 
also escort the British and Nizam’s posts. A small Volunteer 
Corps, called ‘His Highness the Nizam’s Own Mounted 
Volunteers,’ numbers 120. In 1903 the total strength of the 
army was 24,035, the regulars and irregulars being 6,535 and 
17,500 respectivelyv The expenditure on the army averaged 
68*8 lakhs between 1881 and 1890, 69-4 lakhs during the next 
decade, and was 63*9 lakhs in 1901 and 63*7 lakhs in 1904. 

The total strength of the British army stationed within the 
State in 1903 consisted of 2,988 European and 5,549 Native 
troops. Hyderabad is partly in the Secunderabad division, 
which was in 1903 directly under the Conimander-in-Chief, 
and partly in the Poona division of the Southern Command. 
The military stations at present are Bolarum and Secunderabad 
in the former, and Aurangabad in the latter. The head- 
quarters of the Hyderabad Volunteer Rifles are at Secunder- 
abad, and detachments of the Berar Volunteer Rifles and Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway Volunteer Rifles are also located 
within the State. The total strength of these in 1903 
was 1,278. 

Prior to the ministry of the late Sir Salar Jang, there was 
no organized police in the State, and the arrangements made 
in the different Divisions depended to a great extent on the 
revenue officials. In 1866, when Districts were first formed, 
a regular police force was also raised and placed under the 
revenue authorities, but the system did not work satisfactorily. 
In 1869 a special Sadr-ul-Mahdm or Police Minister was 
appointed, with full powers over the police. A year later 
Sadr Mohtaminis were appointed, one for each Division ; but 
their appointments were abolished in 1884, and an Inspector- 
General of District Police was appointed, the designation of 
Sadr-uUMahdm being changed to Mmn-ul-Mahdm or Assistant 
Minister, Police department. The District police were placed 
under the First Talukdar, and the District Police Superin- 
tendent was made his executive deputy. Subsequently a 
detective branch was organized, under an officer deputed 
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from the Berar force. Besides the city police, which is quite 
separate from that of the District police, there are three 
distinct police jurisdictions in the State : the Sarf-i-khds^ the 
Dlwdni or Khdlsay and the paigdh and jdgir police. 

The supervising staff consists of an Inspector-General, 5 Present 
Assistants, 1 7 Mohtamims or Superintendents, 1 7 Assistant 
Superintendents, and 119 Amins or inspectors; while the 
subordinate force comprises foot and mounted police, number- 
ing 11,173 and 413 respectively. In addition to the regular 
force, the rural police are under the revenue officers or 
Talukdars, and have scarcely any connexion with the District 
police. They include 12,776 police patels^ 2,798 kofufals, and 
rdmosls or watchmen, numbering altogether 33,106. 

The following table gives statistics of number and pay in 
1901 and 1903 : — 


Particulars. 

1901. 

1903. 

Number 

Pay. 

Number. 

Pay. 

Diwani, 
Supervising staff 

142 

Rs. 

2,03,460 

18,95,850 

139 

Rs. 

2,00,580 

Subordinate staff 

40,008 

38,293 

19,41,990 

Sarjukhds, 
Supervising staff 


22,260 

20 

26,520 

Subordinate staff 

4 »oS 4 

1.99,155 

6,265 

3705,013 

Total 

44.851 

23,20,725 

44 , 7 ' 7 

24,74,103 


The strength of the regular force is equivalent to one police- 
man to every 990 persons in the Dlwdni and to 609 in the 
SarJi-dkaSj while there is one policeman to 7*1 and 4*3 
square miles in those areas. 

Recruits are medically examined as to their physical fitness, 
and their character is verified. The maximum age of recruits 
is 23, and their minimum height 5 feet 5 inches. The recruit 
on enlistment undergoes a year’s course of training at District 
head-quarters in law and procedure, drill, gymnastics, signalling, 
&c. Educated natives are averse to police service, owing to 
the low scale of pay offered. The detective branch is under 
a selected officer, who has an assistant and a staff of amznsy 
jemadars^ daffiaddrs, and constables working under him. This 
branch has done excellent service in arresting a large number 
of notorious dacoits and other criminals. A system of identi- 
fication by means of finger-prints was introduced in 1898, and 
has been successful. The District police are armed with 
muzzle-loaders of an old and inferior type, but the officers 
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are provided with swords and pistols. No special military 
police force is maintained in the State. 

City The city police is quite distinct from the District police and 
police, jg under a Commissioner, known as the Koiwdl^ who exercises 
control within the municipal area. The total strength of this 
force is about 3,000, including 50 mounted men and nearly 
100 Arabs ; and the cost was 4-4 lakhs in 1901. 

Railway The railway police is a distinct corps and has no connexion 
District police. In 1871 through traffic was estab- 
lished between Bombay and Madras, necessitating the employ- 
ment of 1 1 7 officers and men. This force has been gradually 
increased as new lines were opened, and in 1903 consisted of 
520 men and officers under a Superintendent, the proportion 
being one man to every i -6 miles of railway. A small body of 
specially selected men are employed as detectives, who travel 
in all passenger trains, and have been instrumental in bringing 
professional thieves to justice. There are 8 lock-ups in charge 
of the railway police, but prisoners are sent to the Secunder- 
abad jail to serve their term. 


The following table gives the results of cases dealt with by 
the Diwdni^ Sarf-i-khds^ and railway police : — 



At'erafje of iSve years ending 1901. 


Dlwani. 

Sarf-i-khas 

Railway. 

Total. 

Number of cases reported 
Number of cases decided 

7,806 

971 

247 

9,024 

in criminal couits 
Number of cases ending 

3.767 

441 

157 

4.365 

in acquittal . 

Number of cases ending 

1,746 

178 

9 

1.933 

in conviction 

2,021 

263 

148 

2.432 


Jails. The administration of jails is in charge of the Inspector- 
General of Police, who is alsb the Inspector-General of Prisons. 
Each of the outlying Central jails is in charge of a Super- 
intendent, controlled by the First Talukdar in his capacity of 
Nmim 4 ~Mahdbis or Inspector of jails. The Third Talukdars 
or head-quarters tahsllddrs supervise District jails. The Cen- 
tral jail at Hyderabad is also in charge of a Superintendent, 
who is directly subordinate to the Inspector-General of Prisons. 
Central jails are maintained at Hyderabad, Aurangabad, Gul- 
barga, Warangal, and Nizamabad, and District jails at the 
head-quarters of other Districts, Lock-ups or subsidiary jails 
are located in some of the taluk offices. The average jail 
mortality in 1891 was 28-9; but in 1901 it rose to 65^3 per 
1,000, owing to the effects of famine on the population and also 
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to cholera, the mortality for the same years at the Central jail at 
Hyderabad city being only 17-7 and 13*9 respectively. Tents, 
rugs, and carpets of all descriptions, belts and shoes, table linen 
and towels, furniture, tdtpattis^ cotton tweeds, checks and 
shirtings, and police clothing and dress for ofifice peons are 
made in the jails. Printing work and bookbinding are also 
done, and the Jafida or State Gazette^ as well as a large quan- 
tity of vernacular litho-printing, is turned out by the Hyderabad 
Central jail press. The total expenditure in 1901 was 5*2 lakhs, 
but the jails were then unusually full owing to the bad season. 

More detailed statistics of the jails in the State are given in 
Table VII (p. 87) at the end of this article. 

Indigenous schools of the ordinary Indian type are found in Education, 
many places. Reading, writing, and elementary arithmetic are history, 
taught, and the teacher is generally paid in kind, his income 
varying according to the size and importance of the village. 

The first English public school at HyderabM city was opened 
in 1834 by a clergyman of the Church of England, followed 
shortly after by a Roman Catholic school. An Arabic and 
Persian school was also founded in the city about the same 
time by the first Amir-i-kabir, a liberal patron of learning, and 
himself a mathematician of no mean order. State education 
commenced in 1854, when a school called the Dar-ul-ulum was 
founded in the city of Hyderabad. In 1859 orders were issued 
directing that two schools, one Persian and the other verna- 
cular, should be opened in each taluk, and one at the head- 
quarters of each District. Committees were appointed to 
supervise these schools, consisting, in the case of taluk schools, 
of two pdtels and two patwdris, with the tahsilddr as president, 
and for District schools of a pdtel, a patwdri, the tahsilddr, and 
the police inspector, with the Third Talukdar as president. 

The last-named officer was ex-offido educational inspector of 
the District, and, as such, had to examine all schools during 
his tours. Education was thus entirely in the hands of the 
revenue authorities, and did not receive due attention. 

In 1868 education was transferred to the Assistant Minister 
of what was then called the Miscellaneous department, and all 
candidates for masterships were required to go through a train- 
ing at the Dar-ul-ulum and obtain certificates. Two years later 
the control of public instruction was handed over to the late 
Mr. Wilkinson, then Principal of the Engineering College ; but 
this change had no effect outside the city of Hyderabad. Here, 
however, it led to the splitting up of the Dar-ul-ulfim into five 
branch schools, and the establishment of an Anglo-vernacular 
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school. In 1871 a Director of Vernacular Education was 
appointed, who improved the system of District schools ; but 
the actual management remained in the hands of revenue 
officials as before, entailing much delay in the administration. 
Under this cumbrous system all circular orders issued from 
the office of the Director of Public Instruction had to pass 
through the hands of the entire series of revenue officials before 
they reached the various schools in the Districts. 

Later In 1872 there were sixteen schools in the city and suburbs, 

raTnts^^' which English was taught. The Districts contained 

125 vernacular schools. The decade 1871-80 saw a great 
development in educational matters. In 1875 deputy- 
inspectors were appointed for the Districts, relieving the 
revenue officials of educational work. Two years later the 
Anglo-vernacular high school in the city was abolished, and 
Its pupils transferred to the Chadarghat school. An Anglo- 
vernacular school was also opened for the first time at Aurang- 
abad. In 1878 the payment of fees was made compulsory in 
the District schools. About 1880 the Chadarghat high school 
was affiliated to the Madras University as a second-grade 
college; and in 1881 it was raised to the rank of a first-grade 
college. During this decade two important schools were 
opened to educate the higher classes in the city. The Madrasa- 
i-Altya, which had been opened as a private school under 
English teachers for the education of Sir Salar Jang's sons and 
relations, became a public school for the education of the 
higher classes, and as such has since had an uninterrupted 
career of success. In the year 1879 there were only 19 
pupils on the rolls, the cost to the State per head being Rs. 
1,643, whereas the school now has 200 pupils, and the cost 
per head is only Rs. 70 to Rs. 80. The Madrasa-iAizza 
was opened under private agency for pupils of the same class, 
lower fees being charged, and a number of scholarships being 
granted. 

Present As at present constituted the Educational department is under 
a Director of Public Instruction, whose proposals are submitted 
to the Minister through the Secretary in the Judicial, Police, 
and General departments and through the Assistant Minister 
for education. No officers are recruited in England, except a 
few of the staff of the Chadarghat high school, now called the 
Nizam College. The work of inspection is carried on by five 
chief Inspectors. Until about ten years ago all the schools 
in the State were directly under the department. Gradually, 
however, schools are being transferred to the local boards, but 
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it is impossible as yet for the State to withdraw altogether from 
the management of these schools. 

There are three Arts colleges : the Nizam College at Hyder- University 
abad (first grade), the Aurangabad College (second grade), both ®^^cation. 
affiliated to the Madras University, and the Dar-ul-ulum or 
Oriental College, which sends up candidates for the Punjab 
Oriental titles examinations. All three are purely State institu- 
tions. Although an excellent boarding-house is attached to 
the Nizam College, the accommodation available is so limited, 
and the fees so high, that the poorer students who come from 
outside are not able to take advantage of it. Something is 
being done to provide hostels for the students at some of the 
District high schools. 

The following table illustrates the progress made in univer- 
sity education : — 


Passes m 

1881. 

1891. 

X901. 

1903. 

Matriculation 

3 

42 

18 

13 

First Intermediate in Arts or Science 

2 

3 

4 

3 

Ordinary Bachelors’ degrees 

I 

I 

20 

! 8 

Higher and special degrees 

... 

H 

47 



In 1901 the number of high schools was 16, two new ones Secondary 
having been added during the decade between 1891 and 1900. 

In all the high schools for boys English is treated as the first 
language, and the curriculum leads up to the Madras matricula- 
tion. The middle schools prepare pupils for the local middle 
school examination. In 38 English is the first language, while 15 
are purely vernacular. Of the high schools, 8 are supported by 
the State, 7 are aided, and one is unaided, while the middle 
schools include 38 State, 9 aided, and 6 unaided. At present 
no secondary schools are under the local boards. In 1901 
these schools were attended by 1-5 per cent, of the population 
of school-going age. 

In 1883 there were 148 primary schools, of which 13 were Primary 
at the capital. The total number of pupils attending these ®<l^cation. 
schools was 7,757, representing 0*5 per cent, of the population 
of school- going age. In 1891 the percentage rose to 2*5. In 
1901 the number of primary schools increased to 753, and the 
number of pupils to 41,876, giving a percentage under instruc- 
tion of 2 ‘4 to children of school-going age in that year. A 
system of grading the teachers has recently been introduced ; 
and all the masters in primary schools, who formerly possessed 
no qualifications as a rule, are being gradually passed through 
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the normal school. Some of the lower primary masters still 
receive Rs. 7, Rs. 8, or Rs. 9 a month, but a minimum of 
Rs. 10 is being introduced. Roughly the rate of pay may be 
said to be from Rs. 10 to Rs. 15 in a lower primary school, and 
from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 in an upper primary. The inspectors are 
allowed to use their discretion in agricultural tracts in dispensing 
with full-time attendance during the months when the children's 
services are required in the fields. 

Here, as elsewhere in India, the education of girls has not 
kept pace with that of boys, and the number of children under 
instruction is 6*i per cent, on the school-going age population 
for boys, and only 0*5 for girls. Progress in this direction is 
slow, and as far as the Districts are concerned is hardly satis- 
factory. On the reorganization of the department in 1885, the 
State contained, outside the capital, only one Koran school for 
girls, with an attendance of 30. Another school was opened to 
provide for a head-master who had lost his eyesight, his wife 
being appointed mistress. There were at this time three Eng- 
lish middle schools at the capital, with a total attendance of 
224 girls, and 4 English and an equal number of vernacular 
primary schools, attended by 99 and 323 girls respectively. 
The number of schools for girls was 71 in 1891 and* 77 in 
1901 ; and in the last year the total number of female 
pupils was 4,467. Most of the girls’ schools are directly under 
the State, but local boards have now taken over some of these 
schools. 

There are three main obstacles in the way of progress. The 
first is the reluctance of Muhammadans to teach their daughters 
anything beyond their scriptures; but popular sentiment is 
slowly giving way, and reading, writing, and arithmetic up to 
an elementary standard are now taught in most of the schools, 
besides needlework, and in one school cooking. Early mar- 
riage among Hindus is the next difficulty, but this is not of so 
peat importance in view of the very elementary instruction it 
is proposed to impart. The' greatest difficulty, however, is the 
absence of trained mistresses. The pay offered is too small to 
attract outsiders, and there is as yet no training school for 
school-mistresses. No tangible impression can be made until 
this want is supplied. The most notable feature under the 
head of female education is the foundation of a high-class 
zanana school at Hyderabad. This institution has since its 
foundation succeeded to a certain extent in turning out fairly 
well-educated members of the gentler sex, whose influence on 
public opinion is evidenced by an increasing desire on the 
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part of parents of the higher classes to procure a sound educa- 
tion for their daughters, either by engaging the services of com- 
petent governesses at home, or sending them to this or some 
school outside the State. The zandna school, with a roll of 41 
girls, has a larger though still somewhat insufficient staff of 
European and native teachers ; English, Arabic, and Persian 
are taught, besides the usual branches that form the curri- 
culum of an upper middle school for girls. It is expected 
before long to take rank as a high school. The girls’ schools 
established by the Wesleyan and American Missionary 
Societies are invariably well managed and do a great amount 
of good work. 

A small engineering school, first opened at Warangal for the Special 
purpose of training young men for the subordinate grades of the scliools. 
Public Works department, was transferred to Hyderabad in 
1896. A law school with two lecturers was organized in 1899. 

There is also a medical school at Hyderabad, supported by the 
State, of which the Residency Surgeon is the principal. It has, 
however, no connexion with the Educational department. A 
thriving normal school exists at the capital, through which all 
teachers of primary schools are being gradually passed, while 
another for girls at Secunderabad, founded by the Wesleyan 
Mission, supplies teachers for the girls’ schools under that 
agency and is doing excellent work. The industrial school at 
Aurangabad was established about 1889, and has done a great 
deal to revive and improve many industries for which that 
place was once famous. Another industrial school was opened 
at Warangal in 1890, and has been transferred to Hyderabad, 
where it is doing good work. A Sanskrit school, started at 
Hyderabad in 1899, is aided by the State. 

Provision is made for the education of Europeans and Eura- European 
sians in eight schools at the capital, which receive grants from 
the British Government and work under the Bengal code cation, 
for European schools. Three of them receive an additional 
grant from the Hyderabad State. In 1901 these schools con- 
tained 650 pupils. Some of the pupils find employment as 
officers in the Hyderabad regular troops, while the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway, in its various departments, provides ' 
for others. 


While the Muhammadans form only 10*4 per cent, of the Muham- 
population of the State, they include 83 per cent, of 
students in colleges, 45 per cent, of the pupils in secondary, 


and 42 per cent, of the pupils in primary schools. These 


results are due to the position held by Muhammadans in a 
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State of which the ruler belongs to their religion. It is notice- 
able that the Hindus are more successful in examinations, 
proportionately to their numbers, than the Muhammadans. 

Of the aboriginal tribes, the Gonds and Lambadis form the 
majority, but none avail themselves of the opportunities for 
educating their children placed within their reach. The Bhils, 
chiefly found in the Aurangabad Division, are beginning to 
send their children to school. The schools throughout the 
State are open to children of all castes without distinction ; but 
in practice few of the lower classes avail themselves of the per- 
mission, partly owing to the prejudices of the higher castes. 
In 1901, 23 boys belonging to the aboriginal tribes and 626 
outcastes were at school, the greater number of the latter being 
found in the different mission schools. 

According to the Census of 1901 literate persons numbered 
29-55 per 1,000 of the total population, but taking males and 
females separately, the proportions are 54-7 and 3-4 respectively. 
Persons literate in English were 1-3 per 1,000 of the total 
population. Of the various religions, the Christians were far 
ahead of the others in point of literacy, there being 443 literate 
persons in every 1,000 professing that faith. The Musalmans 
came next with 54, while the Hindus and Animists followed 
with 25 and i respectively. 

Particulars of the expenditure on education and number 
of institutions and scholars will be found in Tables VIII and 
IX (p. 88). 

The first systematic attempt to control the Press and the 
registration of books and newspapers in the State was made in 
1886. The total number of newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished in 1901 was 14, of which 12 were in Urdu, and 2 in 
Urdu and Marathi combined. No English papers are issued 
here, although several published elsewhere have a large cir- 
culation in the State, and are mainly devoted to Hyderabad 
affairs. Seven of the fourteen were newspapers, and the 
remainder monthly magazines. Politics are discussed in the 
former, while the latter are devoted to legal, social, and literary 
topics. The Mushir 4 -Deccan^ a daily paper, has the largest 
circulation. 

The total number of books registered in 1901 was 23, which 
may be classified according to their subject matter as follows : 
law (6), history (2), religion (4), poetry (3), medical (i), mathe- 
matics (i), fiction (2), and miscellaneous (4). Apart from an 
Urdu translation of the biography of the late Amir of Kabul, 
these books are more or less original in character. 
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The first medical institution opened in the State was the Medical. 
Hyderabad Medical School, founded in 1846, which has done 
much useful work in training medical officers and subordinates 
for the Hyderabad medical service, and hospital assistants for 
Berar. At first instruction was imparted in Urdu, but since 
1884 English has been the medium. Till 1885 a board of 
medical officers from Secunderabad conducted the examina- 
tions ; but since that year the written part has been supervised 
by a board of examiners of the Madras Medical College or the 
Grant Medical College at Bombay, the oral examination being 
conducted by a medical board from Secunderabad. The 
course is approximately the same as the L. M. & S. of the 
Madras University. 

At present the State Medical department is under a Director, Present 
who is also the Residency Surgeon, assisted by a competent 
staff of surgeons at head-quarters. The District staff consists 
of from 3 to 5 surgeons, i to 5 hospital assistants, 4 to 7 com- 
pounders, and from 5 to 1 1 vaccinators, according to the extent 
and requirements of each District. Most of the surgeons are 
passed students of the Hyderabad Medical School. There are 
two lady doctors at Aurangabad ; while Gulbarga, Raichur, and 
Warangal Districts each have one. At Hyderabad a large staff 
of medical men is maintained, there being 15 surgeons, 7 hos- 
pital assistants, 24 compounders, and ii vaccinators, besides 
a number of nurses with diplomas who tend the sick in the 
hospitals. The total strength for the State is 74 surgeons, 

12 lady doctors, 31 hospital assistants, 104 compounders, and 
1 16 vaccinators. 

Statistics are only available from 1884-5. In that year there Hospitals 
were 6 hospitals in the city and suburbs and 48 dispensaries in 
the Districts. By 1891 the number of dispensaries had 
creased to 67, and in 1901 it rose to 84. The total number 
of out-patients treated in all institutions in 1884-5, 1891, 
and 1901 was 292,515, 384,660, and 636,044 respectively. 

The ‘ major ' operations performed in the same years were 393, 

3,313, and 4,628, while ‘minor’ operations numbered 3,377, 
i 6 j 795 > i5>oo 7. In the mndna department for pardd 

females attached to the Afzal Ganj Hospital at Hyderabad 
city, the number of cases treated in 1901 was about 3,000 
and the operations performed 2,000, The whole cost of the 
department is met from State funds, and the expenditure in 
1901 was 5*4 lakhs. 

No separate lunatic asylum is maintained, though there is Lunatic 
some accommodation for lunatics in the Hyderabad Central asylums. 
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jail. In 1891 this contained 7 criminal and 29 other lunatics, 
while in 1901 their numbers were 2r and 109 respectively. 
The whole of the expenditure is borne by the State, the cost in 
1891 and 1901 being Rs. 2,411 and Rs. 9,600 respectively. 
The principal cause of insanity is said to be the use of narcotic 
drugs and spirits. 

Vaccination was commenced in 1884-5, when 48 vaccinators 
were employed, and the number of successful operations was 
44,062, the cost per case being Rs. r-3. In 1891 there were 
76,880 successful cases, while in 1901 the number was only 
37,880. The increase in 1891 was due to the larger number of 
vaccinators employed by the local boards, while in 1901 a large 
number of vaccinators were deputed on famine and plague 
duty. The cost of the department in iSgi and 1901 was 
Rs, 49,160 and Rs. 57,302 respectively; the average per 
successful case for these years being R. 0-10-3 and Rs. 1-3. 
Operations are carried out exclusively with calf lymph, which is 
prepared at the vaccination depdt in the State. Vaccination is 
performed according to the European method, and inoculation 
does not seem to be practised. 

Hyderabad State was included in the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey. The subsequent topographical surveys were based 
on, or extended from, the main series of triangulation. The 
Darbar co-operated in this important w’'ork. It appears prob- 
able that Todar Mai’s revenue system was introduced in most 
of the Maratha Districts of the State early in the seventeenth 
century by Malik Ambar and Murshid' Kuli Khan, and was 
based on a rough survey of lands. On the formation of regular 
Districts about 1865-6, the of 3,600 square yards was 
taken as a standard, and lands were roughly measured. About 
1876 it was decided to commence accurate survey operations, 
and the work was first undertaken in Aurangabad District, and 
subsequently extended to other faluks and Districts. In this 
systematic survey the areas were reckoned in English acres. 
The Aurangabad and Gulbarga Divisions were surveyed and 
settled by the end of 1894. The Bldar and Warangal Divi- 
sions were also surveyed and settled by the end of 1904 and 
1905, the only portions still remaining unsurveyed and unsettled 
being the District of Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur) and certain 
taluks of Karlmnagar (Elgandal) District. 

[Syed Hossain Bilgrami and C. Wilimott, Historical and 
Descriptive Sketch of the Nizanis Dominions^ 2 vols. (Bombay, 
1883-4) ; Gazetteer of Aurangabad (Bombay, 1884); Hastings 
Fraser, Memoir and Correspondence of Colonel James Stuart 
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TABLES 


TABLE II 


Statistics of Agriculture, Hyderabad State 

(In square miles) 


Total area 

Total uncultivated area . 
Cultivable, but not cultivated 
Uncultivable . 

Total area cultivated 
Irrigated from canals , 

,5 „ wells and tank 

„ „ other sources 

Total area irrigated . 
Unirrigated area 

Crofted area. 

Rice . , . . 

Wheat .... 
Jowdr .... 
Bdjra .... 
Other food-grams 
Oilseeds .... 
Chillies .... 
Cotton .... 
Other fibres 
Sugar-cane 
Tobacco . 


Miscellaneous 


33.281 

12,608 

S,o6i 

7.547 

20,673 

41 

687 

37 

765 

19.908 



20,673 27,486 30.242 31.872 


G 2 











[ Jowdr 


Bdjra 


Salt . 


Parbhani « 
Osmanabad 
Raichur . 
Hyderabad city 
Medak 
Warangal 

Parbhani . 
Osmanabad 
Raichur . 
Hyderabad city 
Medak 
Warangal . 

Parbhani . 
Raichur • 
Hyderabad city 
Warangal . 

Parbhani , 
Osmanabad 
Raichur . 
Hyderabad city 
Medak 
Warangal . 

Hyderabad city 


10 

9 

9 

8 

10 

9 

8 

6 

10 

10 

II 

II 

32 

26 

21 

17 

27 

z 8 

20 

10 

15 

15 

30 

20 

16 

n 

26 

19 

18 

13 

29 

21 

^7 


15 

II 

12 

8 

10 

6 

10 

10 

13 

10 ! 


lo| 


nyaeranad rupee, which was m igor 
equivalent to about 13 annas 9 pies in British currency. 

avtragls!^”^'''® ^ 1899-1900, have been omitted from the 
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TABLE IV 

Trade of Hyderabad State with British Provinces 
(I n thousands of rupees) 



1890-1. 

1900-1. 

1902-3. 

Imports, 

Cotton piece-goods 





1.34.67 

59,52 

96,65 

,, twist and yarn 




34,49 

35,44 

35,72 

Silk . 





12,50 

39,94 

11.83 

Salt . 





56.77 

50,74 

43,46 

Sugar 





15,45 

17,43 

25,19 

Fruits 





22.73 

20,36 

10,83 : 

Nuts . 





II. 17 

7.16 

6,77 ' 

Cattle and sheep 





32,83 

34,29 

8,23 

Sliver . 

• 

• 



14,21 

3,70 

11,78 

Brass and copper manufactures 



6,04 

2,89 

5,58 

Iron . 

• 

• 



6,17 

S.46 


Wood 

• 

• 



7,76 

5,65 

1,48 

All other articles 

• 

• 

• 


1.33,01 

1.57,08 

2^06,29 




Total 

4,87,80 

4.39,66 

4,69,53 

Exports, 

Grain and pulse 





73,86 

67,71 

*5,56 

Cotton (raw) 





1,28,48 

2,29,90 

2,01,17 

Linseed 





52,58 

24,78 

59,85 

Oilseeds 





28,56 

32,75 

12,07 

Ground-nuts 





11,12 

48 

36 

Castor-seed 





24,60 

57,79 

52,82 

Indigo 





7,92 

3,92 

1,90 

Oils . 





17,20 

16,53 

42,36 

Wood 





3,61 

2,41 

2,56 

Cotton goods 





12,76 

7,01 

9,85 

Hides and skins . 





*6.97 

00 

ocT 

33,07 

Cattle and sheep 





17.43 

19,97 

15,19 

All other articles 





32,58 

38,30 

33,55 




Total 

4,35,67 

5,29,33 

4,69,31 
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TABLE V 

Principal Sources of Ordinary Revenue, Hyderabad State 

(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for 
ten years 
ending 1890. 

Average for^^ 
ten years 
ending 1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

Land revenue 
Customs . 
Stamps 

Excise 

Forests 
Registration 
Railways . 

Berar surplus 
Other sources 

Total 

1,89,07 

43.22 

4.6s 

37.<52 

1,86 

8 

11,94 

18,05 

20,29 

2,06,38 

48.37 

8.33 

49.30 

2,54 

48 

21,62 

9.05 

36,72 

2,24,90 

54 , 6 / 

7,91 

497O3 

4 jI 3 

41 

48,03 

27,60 

2,43,06 

56,50 

8,57 

58,32 

5,20 

36,43 

29.87 

30.68 

3.26,78 

3.82,79 

4,16,68 

4.69.04 


TABLE VI 

Principal Heads of Expenditure, Hyderabad State 
(In thousands of rupees) 



Average for 
ten years 
ending 
1890. 

Average for 
ten years 
ending 
1900. 

1901. 

1904. 

Charges in respect of col- 
lections 

53,54 

66,54 

61,15 

56,38 

Salaries and expenses of 
civil departments : — 

(<z) General admin istia- 
tion 

{b') Law and justice 
(c) Police . 

(if) Education 
{a) Medical 

(/) Minor departments 

14.94 

10,58 

24,52 

3,36 

2,60 

3,65 

16,67 

12,53 

26,12 

7,00 

5,00 

3,23 

16.77 

13.78 
28,76 

7,49 

6,21 

4»34 

13,67 

11,6s 

27,86 

7,29 

6,72 

1,93 

Total 

59,65 

70,55 

77,35 

69,12 

Mint . . . , 

Pensions, allowances, and 
religious grants 
Contributions to palace 
expenditure , 

Public works and irrigation 
Military department . 
Railways .... 
Miscellaneous and other 
charges(includingfamine) 

52 

42,24 

41,22 

18,17 

68,76 

21,95 

9,96 

53 

43.78 

58.79 

23,16 

69,44 

31,18 

38,05 

37 

40,70 

50,28 

31,52 

63,93 

42,51 

43,22 

9,78 

39,44 

50,00 

46,07 

63.72 

43.32 

72,66 

Total expenditure 

3,16,01 

4,02,02 

4 , 1 I , °3 
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TABLE VIII 

Colleges, Schools, and Scholars, Hvderabad State 




1900-1. 



1903-4 


Class of institutions 

Number 

Scholars. 

Number 
of insti- 
tutions. 

Scholars 


tutions. 

Males. 

Females 

Males. 

Females 

Public, 







Arts colleges 

2 

39 

... 

2 

55 


Oriental colleges 

I 

132 


I 

129 


Secondary schools — 





upper (High) 

16 

4,099 

169 

15 

4,107 

243 

Lower (Middle) 

63 

8,560 

399 

58 

9,524 

364 

Primary schools — 



Upper . 

133 

13,214 

1,160 

2,650 

137 

13,656 

1,138 

Lower . 

620 

24,852 

638 

25,066 

2 j 799 

Training schools 

2 

246 

89 

2 

367 

98 

Other special schools . 

5 

428 


8 

612 

Private, 







Advanced , 

14 

1,373 


5 


262 

Elementary 

1,826 

38,181 

•• 

1,801 

36,559 

Total 

2,67a : 

91,114 

4,467 

2,667 

90,075 

4,904 


Note —Statistics for 1880-1 and 1890-1 are not available. 


TABLE IX 

Educational Finance, Hyderabad State 



Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided 




by public funds. 












Fees 

Other 

Total 

Total 




sourcea 

(1901)- 

(1903)- 

Arts and professional 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

colleges 

Training and special 

57,353 

... 

456 


57,809 

53,060 

colleges 

Secondary schools . 
Pnmary schools . 

Girls' schools 

26,508 

2,36,221 

91,010 

15,581 

6,939 

0 979 
87,063 

5,098 

1,963 

41,467 

7,955 

1,497 

1,320 

48,994 

16,977 

14,486 

36,730 

3>27,66i 

3703,005 

36,662 

37,211 

3,20^460 

2,01,134 

84,112 

Total . 

4,26,673 

1,00,079 

53,338 

81,777 

6,61,867 

6,95,977 
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TABLE X 

Statistics of Hospitals and Vaccination, 
Hyderabad State 



1884-5 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Hospitals^ ^c. 

Number of civil Hospitals and 
dispensaries .... 

48 

67 

84 

84 

Average daily number of— 

{a) In-patients 



12 

28 

{b) Out-patients . 

801 

1,054 

1,743 

1,796 

Income from — 

State funds (the only source) Rs 

2,03,863 

4,01,244 

5,40,005 

6.83,495 

Expenditure on— 

{a) Establishment . . Rs. 


3.13,161 

4,37.525 

4,63,349 

Ip) Medicines, diet, buildmgs, 
&;c. . . . Rs. 

... 

88,085 

1,02,480 

3,46,56* 

Lunatic Asylums, 

Number of asylums . 

1 


I 

I 

I 

Average daily number of— 

(a) Criminal lunatics . . ' 


7 

21 

26 

(p) Other lunatics . 

... 

29 

109 

122 

Expenditure on — 

(a) Establishment . . Rs. 


120 

1,140 

1,140 

(3) Diet^ buildings, &c. Rs. 

... 

2,291 

8,460 

31,765 

Vaccination, 

Population among whom vacci- 
nation was carried on . 

9,845*594 

11,537,040 

11,141,142 

11,141,142 

Number of successful operations . 

44,062 

76,880 

37,880 

*6,591 

Ratio per 1,000 of population . 

4-47 

6.66 

3*42 

2-38 

Total expenditure on vaccina- 
tion . . . . Rs. 

••• 

49,160 

57,302 

34,878 

Cost per successful case . Rs. 

1-3-0 

0-10-3 

i-S-o 

1-5-0 
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MOUNTAINS, LAKES, RIVERS, HISTORIC 
AREAS, ETC. 

Bal 3 .ghat {BSia, ‘above,’ and ghat, ‘a mountain pass’). 
— Range of hills in the. western half of Hyderabad State. It 
extends from the Biloli taluk in Nander District in the east, 
through the southern portion of Parbhani District, past Dharur 
and Patoda to Ashti in Bhir District in the west, having a 
length of 200 miles and a width which varies between 3 and 
6 miles. A spur of this range branches off from Ashti, 
and taking a south-easterly direction traverses the tracts which 
lie between the Sina, Manjra, and Kagna rivers, comprising 
the Districts of BhIr, Osmanabad, and Gulbarga, and termi- 
nates in the last-named District. Another spur starts from 
the south of Parbhani District, also in a south-easterly 
direction, and passes through the RajQra taluk of Bldar 
District, south of Kaulas in Nizamabad District. The country 
enclosed by the range and its two spurs forms a plateau, 
known locally as the Balaghat. 

J^-lna Hills. — Range of hills in Hyderabad State, running 
eastward from Daulatabad in Aurangabad District. Close 
to the border of Berar it is joined by a spur of hillg from 
Jalna in the south, from which the range derives its name. 
After entering Berar it merges into the Sahyadriparvat or 
Satmala range. The Jalna Hills are about 2,400 feet high, 
one of the peaks, Daulatabad, rising to 3,022 feet above the 
level of the sea. The total length of the range is about 
120 miles. 

Saimala.. Range of hills in Bombay, Berar, and the 
Hyderabad State, which also bears the names of the Ajanta, 
Chandor, and Indhyadri hills, and Sahyadriparvat. 

Pftkhal Lake. — An extensive lake in Hyderabad State, 
situated in r?" 5?' N. and 79° 59' E., in the Pakhal taluk 
of Warangal District, and enclosed on the north, south, and 
east by ranges of low and densely wooded hills. It was formed 
by throwing a dam across the Pakhal river, which here cuts 
its way between two low hills. It is the largest artificial piece 
of water in the State, the length and breadth being 8,000 and 
6,000 yards, while the dam is more than 2,000 yards long, and 
the water covers an area of nearly 13 square miles. Several 
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channels convey water from the lake to some distance for 
irrigation. At the centre of the dam are the ruins of a small 
pavilion known as the chabutra of Shitab Khan. The lake 
abounds with fish, otters, and crocodiles, and the surrounding 
country contains game of all descriptions. The average depth 
of the water is between 30 and 40 feet. 

Godavari. — A great river of Southern India, which runs 
across the Deccan from the Western to the Eastern Ghats j 
for sanctity, picturesque scenery, and utility to man, surpassed 
only by the Ganges and the Indus ; total length about 900 
miles; estimated area of drainage basin, 112,000 square 
miles. The source of the river is on the side of a hill behind 
the village of Trimbak, in Nasik District, Bombay, only about 
50 miles from the shore of the Indian Ocean. At this spot 
is an artificial reservoir reached by a flight of 690 steps, into 
which the water trickles drop by drop from the lips of a 
carven image, shrouded by a canopy of stone. From first 
to last the general direction of the rivq^ is towards the south- 
east. It passes by Nasik town, and then separates Ahmad- 
nagar District from the State of Hyderabad, its total course 
in the Bombay Presidency being about 100 miles. Above 
Nasik it flows along a narrow rocky bed, but farther east the 
banks are lower and more earthy. Fifteen miles below Nasik 
it receives,, on the right, the Dama from the hills of Igatpuri, 
and 17 miles farther down, on the left, the Kadva from 
Dindori. At the latter confluence, at Nander, the stream 
is dammed for irrigation. Near Nevasa it receives on the 
right bank the combined waters of the Pravara and Mula, 
which rise in the hills of Akola, near Harischandragarh. 

After passing the old town of Paithan on its left bank, 
the Godavari now runs for a length of about 176 miles right 
across the Hyderabad State, receiving on its left bank the 
Puma, which flows in near Kararkher in Parbhani District, 
and on the right the Manjra near Kondalwadi in Nander, 
while near Dharmsagar in the Chinntir taluk of Adilabad 
District it receives, again on the right, the Maner. Below 
Sironcha it is joined by the Pranhita, conveying the united 
waters of the Wardha and Wainganga; and from this point 
it takes a marked south-easterly bend, and for about 100 miles 
divides Chanda District and the Bastar Feudatory State of 
the Central Provinces from the Karimnagar and Warangal 
Districts of Hyderabad. Thirty miles below the confluence 
of the Pranhita, the Godavari receives the Indravati river 
from Bastar State and lower down the Tal. The bed of the 
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Godavari where it adjoins the Central Provinces is broad and 
sandy, from one to two miles in width, and broken by rocks 
at only two points, called the First and Second Barriers, each 
about 15 miles long. In 1854 it was proposed to remove these 
barriers, and a third one on the Pranhita, with the object 
of making a waterway from the cotton-growing Districts of 
Nagpur and Wardha to the sea; but in 1871, after very 
considerable sums had been expended, the project was finally 
abandoned as impracticable. One of the dams erected in 
connexion with this project still stands, with its locks and 
canal, at Dummagudem in the north of the Godavari District 
of Madras. Although the Godavari only skirts the Central 
Provinces, it is one of the most important rivers in their 
drainage system, as it receives through the Wardha and Wain- 
ganga the waters of a portion of the Satpura plateau and of 
the whole of the Nagpur plain. 

Some distance below Sironcha the Godavari leaves the 
Central Provinces behind, and for a while forms the boundary 
between the Godavari District of the Madras Presidency and 
the Hyderabad State ; and in this part of its course it is joined 
on the left bank by a considerable tributary, the Sabari. 
Thence it flows to the sea through the centre of the old 
Godavari District, which has recently been divided, mainly 
by the course of the river, into the two Districts of Godavari 
and Kistna. At the beginning of its course along Madras 
territory, the river flows placidly through a flat and somewhat 
monotonous country, but shortly afterwards it begins to force 
its way through the Eastern Ghats, and a sudden change takes 
place. The banks become wild and mountainous, the stream 
contracts, and at length the whole body of the river pours 
through a narrow and very deep passage known as ‘the Gorge,’ 
on either side of which the picturesque wooded slopes of the 
hills rise almost sheer from the dark water. Once through 
the hills, the river again opens out and forms a series of broad 
reaches dotted with low alluvial islands {ianJkas), w^hich are 
famous for the tobacco they produce. The current here is 
nowhere rapid. At Rajahmundry, where the river is crossed 
by the East Coast line of the Madras Railway on a bridge 
more than miles in length, it varies from 4 to ir feet a 
second. In floods, however, the •Godavari brings down an 
enormous volume of water, and embankments on both of its 
banks are necessary to prevent it from inundating the 
surrounding country. 

A few miles below Rajalnnundry the river divides into two 
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maim strtreams, the Gautami Godavari on the east and the 
Vasiislitaji Godavari on the west, wtiichi run down to the sea 
thro iigli a wide alluvial delta formed in the course of ages 
l>y tthe masses of silt which the river has here deposited. 
It iasia this delta that the waters of the Godavari are first 
utiLi22ed ton any considerable scale for irrigation. At Dowlaish- 
wer^iD, ; a.bove the hifui cation, a great * anicut ’ or dam has 
heenthrrown across the stream, and from this the whole delta 
has teem irrigated. 

17 ‘he •Godavari is navigable for small boats throughout 
Godlawi District. Vessels get round the anicut by means 
of tDie tmiain canals, of which, nearly 500 miles are also navi- 
gabLe, a.aiid which connect with the navigable canals of the 
Kis tna. cjelta to the south. Above the anicut there are several 
steannbo oa.ts belonging to Government; but, as already 
observeod, the attempts to utilize the Upper Godavari as an 
impHirtaitnt waterway have proved a failure. 

X"he ocoast of the Godavari delta was the scene of some 
of tBie e-5a,rliest settlements of Europeans in India, the Dutch, 
the English, and the French having all established factories 
ther-e. The channels of the river which led to these have 
rkowgreaatly silted up. The little French settlement of Yanam 
still remains, but the others — Bandamtirlanka, Injaram, 
Madapodlam, and Palakollu — now retain none of their former 
iKQp*ortatKice. 

T"he ipeculiar sacredness of the Godavari is said to have 
beem revyealed by Rama himself to the rzshi Gautama. The 
riven is ^sometimes called Goda, and the sacred character espe- 
cial Lyatttaches to the Gautami mouth. According to popular 
lege*nd, it proceeds from the same source as the Ganges, by 
an rundeerground passage ; and this identity is preserved in 
the famijliar name of Yriddha-Ganga. But every part of its 
course m holy ground, and to bathe in its waters will wash 
awa;jthkcie blackest sin. The great bathing festival, called 
PusEikar-xm, celebrated in different years on the most sacred 
riveus off India, is held every twelfth year on the banks of 
the GoUa-vari at Rajahmundry. The spots most frequented by 
pilgrims ; are — the source at Trimbak j the town of Bhadra- 
cha]lam on the left bank, about loo miles above Rajah- 
naiindry,,, where stands an ancient temple of Ramachandra, 
surr ouroded by twenty-four smaller pagodas ; Rajahmundry 
itsellf; ^nd the village of Kotipalli, on the left bank of the 
east* ern mouth. 

Mlnjjra. — River of Hyderabad State, rising on the plateau 
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of Patoda in Bhir District. After flowing through or along the 
Districts of Osmanabad, Bldar, and Medak, generally in a 
south-eastern direction, it takes a sudden turn lo miles east of 
Kalabgur in the last-named District and thence flows almost 
due north, forming the boundary between Nander and Indur 
Districts, till it joins the Godavari from the right near Kondal- 
wadi, after a course of 387 miles. During its course it receives 
the Tirna on the right bank in the Nilanga tdhik of Bldar 
District, and 18 miles farther down, the Karanja on the same 
side. In Nander two smaller streams, the Lendi and the 
Manar, join it on the left bank. The banks of the Manjra are 
nowhere steep, and are earthy. Several ferries are maintained, 
and its waters are largely used for irrigation. Two new projects, 
known as the Manjra and the Manjra Extension, which are in 
course of construction, comprise extensive schemes for irrigating 
lands in Medak District. 

Penganga. — River of Berar, having its source in the hills 
beyond Deulghat, on the western border of Buldana District, 
in 20® 31' N. and 76° 2' E. After flowing in a south-easterly 
direction through this District and a portion of Akola, it forms 
the southern boundaiy of Berar, joining the Wardha, which 
forms the eastern boundary of the province, at Jugad, in the 
south-eastern corner of Yeotmal District (19® 52' N. and 79° 
ii' E.). The course of the Penganga, from its source to 
the point where it joins the Wardha, exceeds 200 miles in 
length ; and its principal tributaiies are the Pus, the Arna and 
Aran, which unite before they flow into it, the Chandrabhaga, 
the Waghari, which displays on its banks a curious laminated 
formation of Purana sandstone, and the Vaidarbha, which is the 
adjectival form of the name of the old kingdom of heroic times. 
All these tributaries flow into the Penganga from the north. 

Wardha. — River of the Central Provinces, which rises in 
the Multai plateau of Bettil District, at 21° 50' N. and 78° 
24' E., about 70 miles north-west of Nagpur city, and, flowing 
south and south-east, separates the Nagpur, Wardha, and 
Chanda Districts of the Central Provinces from Amraoti and 
Yeotmal of Berar and Sirpur Tandiir of Hyderabad State, 
After a course of 290 miles from its source, the Wardha meets 
the Wainganga at SeonT in Chanda District, and the united 
stream under the name of the Pranhita flows on to join the 
Godavari. The bed of the Wardha, from its source to its 
junction with the Penganga at Jugad in the south-east corner 
of Yeotmal, is deep and rocky, changing from a swift torrent in 
the monsoon months to a succession of nearly stagnant pools 
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in the summer. For the last hundred miles of its course below 
Chanda, it flows in a clear channel broken only by a barrier 
of rocks commencing above the confluence of the Wainganga 
and extending into the Pranhita. The project entertained in 
the years 1866-71 for rendering the Godavari and Wardha 
fit for navigation included the excavation of a channel through 
this expanse of rock, which was known as the Third Barrier. 
The scheme proved impracticable ; and except that timber is 
sometimes floated down from the Ahiri forests in the monsoon 
months, no use is now made of the river for navigation. The 
area drained by the Wardha includes Wardha District, with 
parts of Nagpur and Chanda in the Central Provinces, and the 
eastern and southern portion of Berar. The principal tribu- 
taries of the Wardha are the Wunna and Erai from the east, and 
the Bembla and Penganga which drain the southern and eastern 
portions of the plain of Berar. The banks of the river are in 
several places picturesquely crowned by small temples and 
tombs, and numerous ruined forts in the background recall the 
wild period of Maratha wars and Pindari raids. Kundalpur 
(Dewalwara) on the Berar bank opposite to Wardha District is 
believed to represent the site of a buried city, celebrated in the 
Bhagavadgitd as the metropolis of the kingdom of Vidarbha 
(Berar). A large religious fair is held there. At Ballalpur 
near Chanda are the ruins of a palace of the Gond kings, and 
a curious temple on an islet in the river which for some months 
in the year is several feet under water. The Wardha is crossed 
by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway at Pulgaon. 

Pranhita (‘helpful to life’). — River of the Central Provinces, 
formed by the united streams of the Wardha and Wainganga, 
whose junction is at Seonl in Chtoda District (19° 36' N. and 
79® 49' E.). From here the river has a course of 72 miles, 
until it joins the Godavari above Sironcha. Throughout its 
length the Pranhita is the western boundary of Chanda District 
and of the Central Provinces, which it separates from Hyder- 
abad State. Its bed is broad and sandy, with the exception of 
a long stretch of rock below the confluence at Seonl. 

Kistna (Sanskrit, Krishna^ ‘ the black ’). — A great river of 
Southern India, which, like the Godavaii and Cauvery, flows 
almost across the Peninsula from west to east. In traditional 
sanctity it is surpassed by both these rivers, and jn actual length 
by the Godavari ; but the area of its drainage, including its two 
great tributaries, the Bhima and Tungabhadra, is the largest of 
the three. Its total length is about 800 miles, and the total 
area of its catchment basin about 97,000 square miles. 
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The Kistna rises about 40 miles from the Arabian Sea (17® 
59' N. and 73° 38' E.) in the Western Ghats just north of the 
hill station of Mahabaleshwar, and flows southwards, skirting 
the eastern spurs of the hills, past Karad (Satara District), 
where it receives on the right bank the Koyna from the western 
side of the Mahabaleshwar hills, and Sangli, where it receives 
the waters of the Varna, also from the west, until it reaches 
Kurundvad, when the Panchganga joins it, again on the right 
bank. The river then turns eastward and flows through 
Belgaum District, the States of the Southern Maratha Agency, 
and Bijapur, into the State of Hyderabad, after a course of 
about 300 miles in the Bombay Presidency. In Bijapur 
District it is joined on the right bank by the Ghatprabha and 
Malprabha from the Western Ghats. Near the hills the 
channel is too rocky and the stream too swift for navigation, 
but its waters are largely used for irrigation in Satara District 
and in the more open country to the south-east. In Belgaum 
and Bijapur its banks of black soil or laterite are 20 to 50 feet 
high, especially on the south side, and the stream forms many 
islands co-vered with babul bushes. 

On entering the State of Hyderabad (at Echampet in Rai- 
chur District) the Kistna drops from the table-land of the 
Deccan proper down to the alluvial doabs of Shorapur and 
Raichtir. The fall is as much as 408 feet in about 3 miles. 
In time of flood a mighty volume of water rushes with a great 
roar over a succession of broken ledges of granite, dashing up 
a lofty column of spray. The first of the doabs mentioned 
above is formed by the confluence of the Bhima, which brings 
down the drainage of Ahmadnagar, Poona, and Sholapur ; the 
second by the confluence of the Tungabhadra, which drains 
the north of Mysore and the ^ Ceded Districts ' of Bellary and 
Kumool. At the point of junction with the Tungabhadra in 
the eastern corner of Raichur District, the Kistna again strikes 
upon British territory, and forms for a considerable distance the 
boundary between the eastern portion of Hyderabad and the 
Kurnool and Guntur Districts of Madras, Its bed is here for 
many miles a deep, rocky channel, with a rapid fall, winding in 
a north-easterly direction through the spurs of the Nallamalai 
range and other smaller hills. At Wazirabad in Nalgonda 
District it receives its last important tributary, the Musi, on 
whose banks stands the city of Hyderabad. The total course 
of the river within and along the State of Hyderabad is about 
400 miles. 

On reaching the chain of the Eastern Ghats, the river turns 
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sharply south-eastwards and flows for about roo miles between 
the Kistna and Guntur Districts (formerly the Kistna District) 
of Madras direct to the sea, which it enters by two principal 
mouths. It is in this last part of its course that the Kistna is 
for the first time largely utilized for irrigation. From the point 
where it turns southwards the rate of fall of its channel drops 
rapidly from an average of 3-J feet a mile to r-| feet, and eventu- 
ally, as it nears the sea, to as little as from 7 to 9 inches. The 
enormous mass of silt it carries — which has been estimated to 
be sufficient in flood-time to cover daily an area of 5 square 
miles to a depth of i foot — ^has consequently in the course 
of ages been deposited in the form of a wide alluvial delta 
which runs far out into the sea and slopes gradually away from 
either bank of the river, with an average fall of 18 inches to 
the mile. At Bezwada, at the head of this delta, the Kistna 
runs through a gap 1,300 yards in width in a low range of 
gneissic hills, and here a great masonry dam has been thrown 
across the river and turns its waters into a network of irriga- 
tion channels which spread throughout the delta. Imme- 
diately below the dam the river is also crossed by the East 
Coast line of the Madras Railway on a girder-bridge of twelve 
spans of 300 feet. The flood velocity of the Kistna at this 
point is about 6^ miles an hour, and the flood discharge has 
been estimated to reach the enormous figure of 761,000 cubic 
feet a second. 

The Kistna is too rapid for navigation above the dam, but 
between Bezwada and its mouth sea-going native craft ply upon 
it for about six months in the year. The main irrigation 
canals are also navigable, connecting Kistna District with its 
northern neighbour Godavari, and, by means of the Bucking- 
ham Canal, with the country to the southwards and the City of 
Madras. 

Bbima (Sanskrit, ‘The Terrible,’ one of the names of 
Parvati). — A river of Southern India. It rises at the well- 
known shrine of Bhimashankar (19° 4' N. and 73® 32' E.) in 
the Western Ghats, and flows south-eastwards, with many 
windings, through or along the boundary of the Bombay Dis- 
tricts of Poona, Sholapur, and Bijapur, for about 340 miles, 
till it enters the State of Hyderabad, where after a farther 
course of 176 miles it eventually falls into the Kistna, about 
16 miles north of Raichur. The first 40 miles of its course 
lie in a narrow and rugged valley, but farther east the banks 
are low and alluvial, though broken here and there by dikes 
of rock. In the dry season the stream is narrow and sluggish. 
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At Ranjangaon the Bhima receives on the right the combined 
waters of the Mula and Mutha from Poona, and about 15 miles 
farther, on the left bank, the Ghod river from the northern 
side of the Bhimashankar hills. Not far from Tembhurni it 
is joined on the right bank by the Nira from the Bhor State, 
and, after passing the holy city of Pandharpur, receives on the 
right bank the Man from the Mahadeo hills, and on the left 
the Sina, which rises near Ahmadnagar. There are impoitant 
irrigation works on the Mutha, Nira, and Sina. Near Wadi 
junction (Hyderabad State) the Bhima is joined on the left 
by the Kagna river. 

Tungabhadra. — River of Southern India, the chief tribu- 
tary of the Kistna, which is fed by all the streams of the 
northern half of Mysore State. It is formed by the union 
of the twin rivers Tunga and Bhadra, which rise together in 
the Western Ghats at Gangamtila, on the frontier of Kadur 
District, Mysore. The Tunga runs north-east to beyond Srin- 
geri, and then takes a sharp turn north-west to Tirthahalli, 
whence its course is again north-east past Shimoga town. The 
Bhadra runs east to the western base of the Baba Budan 
range, and then north past Benkipur. The two unite at 
Kudali in the north of Shimoga District (14° N. and 75^43'E.) 
The united river forms the boundary between Mysore and 
Bombay, and then between Bombay and Madras. Turning 
north-east it forms the boundary between Madras and the 
State of Hyderabad, and bending east in the north of Bellary 
District it joins the Kistna, beyond Kurnool, after a total 
course of about 400 miles. From Shimoga District the Tuiiga- 
bhadra receives the Choradi or Kumadvati and the Varada 
on the west, and the Haridra on the south. From Chitaldroog 
District it receives the Chinna Hagari and the Vedavati or 
Hagari on the south. 

The Tungabhadra is bridged for the trunk road at Harihar, 
where it is also crossed by the railway from Hubli to Banga- 
lore \ and again at Hosuru and Rampuram in Bellary District, 
where the lines from Hubli to Bellary and from Madras to 
Bombay pass over it. 

There are thirty-eight small irrigation dams on the Tunga 
.and the Bhadra in Mysore, but the beds of both rivers are for 
the most part rocky, and consequently unsuitable for naviga- 
tion. The manner in which the country rises rapidly away 
from either side of the Tungabhadra has also hitherto pre- 
sented it from being greatly utilized for irrigation in either the 
Btate of Hyderabad or the Madras Presidency, though in the 
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former State its left bank is dammed for a distance of about 
30 miles. The kings of the ancient dynasty of Vijayanagar 
‘(1336-1565), the ruins of whose capital still stand on its bank 
near the little village of Hampi in Bellary District, threw across 
it, above and below the city, a number of dams made of huge 
blocks of uncemented stone, of which ten are still used for 
watering narrow strips of land along the southern edge of the 
river. A few miles above the point where the Tungabhadra 
falls into the Kistna a dam also turns part of the water 
into the Kurnool-Cuddapah Canal, The river is, however, 
perennial and comes down in frequent heavy freshes, which 
cannot be utilized by any of these works, and are not required 
for irrigation in the delta of the Kistna lower down. The 
Irrigation Commission of 190 1-3 accordingly recommended 
the reinvestigation of a project, which has been several times 
mooted in different shapes, for constructing a reservoir upon 
the river in Bellary District. It is calculated that a masonry 
dam about 145 feet long near Hospet, where the river cuts 
through some low hills, would hold back the water for a dis- 
tance of nearly 40 miles, and form a lake with an area of 160 
■square miles and a capacity four and a half times as great as 
that of the Assuan reservoir on the Nile. From this a canal 
would be led to Bellary, tunnelling in its course through some 
rocky hills, and thence across the Hagari, through the water- 
shed between this river and the Penner, and finally into the bed 
of the latter river. The canal and its distributaries would com- 
mand portions of the Bellary, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
and Nellore Districts of Madras. Detailed estimates for this 
great scheme, the cost of which is roughly estimated at S crores, 
are now under preparation. 

The origin of the river is thus accounted for in local legend. 
A demon having seized the earth and carried it into the lower 
world, Vishnu became incarnate as a boar, and plunging into 
the ocean brought it up again. Resting after this exertion on 
the Varaha-parvat or ‘ boar mountain,’ the perspiration trickling 
off his left tusk became the Tunga, and that from his right 
tusk the Bhadra, 

Musi. — River of Hyderabad State, rising in the Anantagiri 
hills in the Patlur taluk of Atraf-i-balda District. It flows 
almost due east for a distance of 112 miles, when it receives 
the Aler on the left, near Chittur, and thence runs in a south- 
easterly direction until it falls into the Kistna, after a total 
course of about 150 miles. Several channels have been made 
at different parts of the course of this river, which act as feeders 
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for arge tanks or supply direct irrigation. The city of Hyder- 
abad stands on its right bank. 

Carnatic (Kannada^ Karndta^ Karndtaka-desa\ — Properly, 
as the name implies, ^ the Kanarese country.^ The name has, 
however, been erroneously applied by modern European writers 
to the Tamil country of Madras, including the Telugu District 
of Nellore. The boundaries of the true Carnatic, or Karnataka- 
desa, are given by Wilks as 

‘ Commencing near the town of Bldar, 45' N., about 60 
miles north-west from Hyderabad (Deccan). Following the 
course of the Kanarese language to the south-east, it is found 
to be limited by a waving line which nearly touches Adoni, 
winds to the west of Gooty, skirts the town of Anantapur, and 
passing through Nandidroog, touches the range of the Eastern 
Ghats j thence pursuing their southern course to the moun- 
tainous pass of Gazzalhati, it continues to follow the abrupt 
turn caused by the great chasm of the western hills between 
the towns of Coimbatore, Pollachi, and Palghat ; and, sweeping 
to the north-west, skirts the edges of the precipitous Western 
Ghats, nearly as far north as the sources of the Kistna ; whence 
following first an eastern and afterwards a north-eastern course, 
it terminates in rather an acute angle near Bidar, already 
described as its northern limit.’ 

This country has been ruled 'wholly or in part by many 
dynasties, of whom the Andhras or Satavahanas, the Kadam- 
bas, the Pallavas, the Gangas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, 
the Cholas, the later Chalukyas, the Hoysalas, and the house 
of Yijayanagar are the most prominent. The Vijayanagar 
kings, who came into power about the year 1336, conquered 
the whole of the peninsula south of the Tungabhadra river. 
They were completely overthrown by the Muhammadans in 
15^5^ and retired first to Penukonda, and then to Chandragiri, 
one branch of the family remaining at Anagundi opposite to 
their old capital. It was these conquests that probably led 
to the extension of the term ‘ Carnatic ’ to the southern plain 
country \ and this latter region came to be called Karnata 
Paytoghat, or ‘ lowlands,’ to distinguish it from Karnata Bala- 
ghat, or the ‘ hill country.’ When the Muhammadan kings of 
the Deccan ousted the Vijayanagar dynasty, they divided the 
north of the Vijayanagar country between them into Carnatic 
Hyderabad (or Golconda) and Carnatic Bijapur, each being 
further subdivided into Payanghat and Balaghat. At this 
time, according to Wilks, the northern boundary of Karnata 
(Carnatic) was the Tungabhadra. 

Speaking of this period and the modern misapplication of 
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the name. Bishop Caldwell says {Grammar of the Eravidian 
Languages, pp, 34-5) 

‘The term Karndta or Karnataka is said to have been 
a generic term, including both the Telugu and Kanarese 
peoples and their languages, though it is admitted that it 
usually denoted the latter alone, and though it is to the latter 
that the abbreviated form Kannadam has been appropriated. 
Karnataka (that which belongs to Karnata) is regarded as 
a Sanskrit word by native Pandits ; but I agree with Dr. Gun- 
dert in preferring to derive it from the Dravidian words kdr, 

black,” nddu (the adjective form of which in Telugu is ndti), 
“ country,” that is, “the black country,” a term very suitable 
to designate the “black cotton soil,” as it is called, of the 
plateau of the Southern Deccan. The use of the term is of 
considerable antiquity, as we find it in the Vardha-Mihira at 
the beginning of the fifth ^ century a. d. Taranatha also nien> 
tions Karnata. The word Kamata or Karnataka, though at 
first a generic term, became in process of time the appellation 
of the Kanarese people and of their language alone, to the 
entire exclusion of the Telugu. Karnataka has now got into 
the hands of foreigners, who have given it a new and entirely 
erroneous application. When the Muhammadans arrived in 
Southern India, they found that part of it with which they first 
became acquainted — the country above the Ghats, including 
Mysore and part of Telingana — called the Karnataka country. 
In course of time, by a misapplication of terms, they applied 
the same name Karnatak, or Carnatic, to designate the country 
below the Ghats, as well as that which was above. The English 
have carried the misapplication a step farther, and restricted 
the name to the country below the Ghats, which never had 
any right to it whatever. Hence the Mysore country, which 
is probably the true Carnatic, is no longer called by that name ; 
and what is now geographically termed “ the Carnatic ” is 
exclusively the country below the Ghats on the Coromandel 
coast.^ 

It is this latter country which formed the dominions of the 
Nawabs of the Carnatic, whq played such an important part 
in the struggle for supremacy between the English and the 
French in the eighteenth century, and which now forms the 
greater portion of the present Madras Presidency. This con- 
notation still survives in the designation of Madras regiments 
as Carnatic infantry. Administratively, however, the term 
Carnatic (or Karnatak as it is there used) is now restricted 
to the Bombay portion of the 'original Karnata : namely, the 
Districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, and Bijapur, and part of North 
Kanara, with the Native States of the Southern Maratha 
Agency and Kolhapur, 


^ Recte ‘sixth.’ 
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Deccan [ox Dakhin ), — ^This name, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
dakshina^^ soMihQxn,^ includes, in its widest sense, the whole 
of India south of the Narbada river, or, which is nearly the 
same thing, south of the Vindhya mountains. In’ its narrower 
sense it has much the same meaning as Maharashtra, or the 
country where the Marathi language is spoken, if the below- 
Ghat tract be omitted. In this connotation its southern boun- 
dary lies along the course of the Kistna river. In a still 
narrower sense the Deccan is regarded as bounded on the 
north by the Satmala hills. Adopting the broadest meaning, 
the Deccan on its western side descends seaward by a succes- 
sion of terraces from the Western Ghats, which rise in parts 
to over 4,000 feet in height and terminate abruptly near Cape 
Comorin, the extreme southern point of the peninsula, at an 
elevation of 2,000 feet. From here, following the coast-line,, 
the Eastern Ghats commence in a series of detached groups, 
which, uniting in about latitude ri® 40' N., run north-eastward 
along the Coromandel coast, with an average elevation of 
1,500 feet, and join the Vindhyas, which cross the peninsula 
from west to east, in nearly the same latitude (13® 20' N.) as 
their western counterpart. The Vindhyan range thus joins 
the northern extremities of the two Ghats and completes the 
peninsula triangle of the Deccan. The eastern side of the 
enclosed table-land being much lower than the western, all 
the principal rivers of the Deccan — the Godavari, Kistna, and 
Cauvery — rising in the Western Ghats, flow eastward, and 
escape by openings in the Eastern Ghats into the Bay of 
Bengal. Between the Ghats and the sea on either side the 
land differs in being, on the east, composed in part of alluvial 
deposits, brought down from the mountains, and sloping gently ; 
while on the west the incline is abrupt, and the coast strip 
is broken by irregular spurs from the Ghats, which at places 
descend into the sea in steep cliffs. 

Geology^ The Deccan table-land is one of the relics of the old 
Gondwana continent which formerly connected India with 
Africa, and which broke up at about the time that the chalk 
was forming in Europe. It is one of the few solid blocks of 
ancient land which have not suffered any of the folding move- 
ments so marked in most lands, and which, so far as we knowy 
have never been depressed below the ocean. Except near the 
present coasts at low levels, not a single marine fossil has been 
found in the whole Deccan. The ‘ basement complex ' of the 
Deccan table-land includes the usual assemblage of gneisses 
^ Contributed by Sir T. H. Holland, Director, Geological Survey of India. 
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and schists, among them the band of schists distinguished by 
the name of the Dharwars, containir^ the auriferous veins of 
Mysore which have, since they were opened up in 1881, yielded 
gold to the value of 19 millions sterling. Lying on the denuded 
surfaces of these ancient schists and gneisses are enormous 
thicknesses of unfossiliferous strata which, in default of evidence 
to the contrary, are regarded as pre-Cambrian in age. These 
occur as isolated patches in the Cuddapah and Kurnool 
Districts of Madras ; in the Southern Maratha country ; in 
parts of the Godavari valley \ and in Gwalior, Bundelkhand, 
and the Vindhyan region of Central India. In small basins, 
generally preserved at lower levels, we find the coal-bearing 
deposits formed by the great rivers of the old Gondwana con- 
tinent in upper palaeozoic and mesozoic times, while for an 
area of some 200,000 square miles the older rocks are covered 
with great masses of basaltic lava, which spread over the country 
in Upper Cretaceous times and now form the highlands of the 
Deccan, remaining practically as horizontal as they must have 
been when they flowed as molten sheets over the country. 
Here and there, where the Deccan trap has been cut through 
by weather influences, we get glimpses of the old land-surface 
which was overwhelmed by lava-flows, while between the flows 
there were appaiently interruptions sufficient to permit of the 
development of life in the lakes and rivers, of which the records 
are preserved in the so-called inter-trappean beds of fresh- 
water limestone, shales, and sandstones. The scenery of the 
Deccan trap highlands is the result of the subaerial erosion 
of the horizontal sheets of lava; the first plateaux of the 
hill-tops, and the horizontal terraces which are traceable for 
miles along the scarps, are features eminently characteristic 
of the weathering of basaltic lava-flows. The long grass, the 
general absence of large trees, and the occurrence of almost 
purely deciduous species, combine with the outlines of the 
hills to distinguish the trap areas from all others in the Deccan. 

Two peculiar features of the Deccan are worth special 
mention : one is the occurrence, over most of the trap area, of 
the peculiar black, argillaceous, and calcareous soil known as 
regar^ and, from its suitability for cotton-growing, as * cotton 
soil ’ ; the other is the peculiar decomposition product known 
as laterite, which is essentially a dirty mixture of aluminic and 
ferric hydrates, formed by a special form of rock alteration 
confined to moist tropical climates, and often resembling the 
material known as bauxite, which is worked as a source of 
aluminium. 
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History. Little is known in detail of the history of the Deccan before 
the close of the thirteenth century. Hindu legends tell of its 
invasion by Rama, and the main authentic points known are 
the coming of the first Aryans (c. seventh century b.c.), the 
advance of the Mauryas (250 b.c.), and the Scythic invasion of 
A.D. 100. Archaeological remains and inscriptions bear witness 
to a series of dynasties, of which the Andhras or Satavahanas, 
the Cholas, the Chalukyas, the Rashtrakutas, and the Yadavas 
of Deogiri were the most important. The country w^as known 
to the author of the Periplus in the third century a.d. as 
Dachina Bades (Dakshinapata), and to the Chinese pilgrim 
Fa Hian in the fifth century as Ta Thsin. Continuous history 
commences with the Muhammadan invasion of 1294-1300, 
when Ala-ud-din, the Khiljl emperor of Delhi, overran Maha- 
rashtra, Telingana, and Karnata. In 1338 the reduction of 
the Deccan was completed by Muhammad bin Tughlak; 
but a few years later a general revolt resulted in the 
establishment of the Muhammadan Bahmani dynasty, and 
the retrogression of Delhi supremacy beyond the Narbada. 
The Bahmani dynasty advanced its eastern frontier at the 
expense of the Hindu kingdom of Telingana to Golconda in 
i373j to Warangal in 1421, and to the Bay of Bengal in 1472. 
A few years later (1482) it began to disintegrate, and w^as 
broken up into the five rival Muhammadan kingdoms of 
Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda, Bidar, and Berar. These 
were counterbalanced in the south, as the Bahmani empire 
had been, by the great Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar, which 
was however destroyed in 1565, at the battle of Talikota, by 
a coalition of the Muhammadan powers. Of these, Bidar and 
Berar became extinct before 1630 ; the other three kingdoms 
were restored to the Delhi empire by the victories of Akbar, 
Shah Jahan, and Aurangzeb. The Deccan was thus for a 
second time brought under the Delhi rule, but not for long. 
The Marathas in 1 706 obtained the right of levying tribute over 
Southern India, and their leading chiefs, who had practically 
superseded the dynasty of SivajI, were the Peshwas of Poona. 
A great Delhi viceroy (the Nizam-ul-mulk), rallying all the 
Muhammadans of the South round him, established the 
Nizamat of Hyderabad. The remainder of the imperial posses- 
sions in the Deccan was divided among minor princes, who 
generally acknowledged the supremacy of the Peshwa or the 
Nizam, according as they were north or south of the Tunga- 
bhadra. Mysore, alternately tributary to both, became even- 
tually the prize of Haidar All, while in the extreme south the 
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Travancore State enjoyed, by its isolated position, uninterrupted 
independence. 

Such was the position of affairs early in the eighteenth 
century. Meanwhile Portugal, Holland, France, and England 
had effected settlements on the coast: but the two former on 
so small a scale that they took no important part in the wars 
of succession between the native princes which occupied the 
middle of the century. The French and English, however, 
espoused opposite sides, and their struggles eventually resulted 
in establishing the supremacy of the latter (1761), which be- 
came definitely affirmed, under Lords Wellesley and Hastings, 
by the establishment of British influence at Hyderabad, the 
overthrow of Tipu Sultan, and the Maratha Wars which 
followed, and the annexation of the Peshwa’s dominions in 
1818. The dominions of the other important Maratha chief of 
the Deccan, the Bhonsla Raja of N%pur, lapsed to the British 
on the extinction of the dynasty in 1854. The Deccan is 
to-day included in the Presidency of Madras, part of Bombay 
and the Central Provinces, together with Hyderabad, Mysore 
and other Native States. 
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atrAf-i-balda district 

Atraf-i-balda (= ‘ Suburbs of the city '). — District of Hyder* 
abad State, lying almost in the centre of the State, It is 
situated between the Districts of Medak and Elgandal on the 
north, Mahbubnagar on the south, Nalgonda on the east, 
Gulbarga on the west, and Bidar on the north-west. Owing 
to its villages being interspersed with those of the surrounding 
districts, its spherical values cannot be accurately given, but 
the limits are approximately between i 6 ° 30' and r8° 20' N, 
and 77° 30' and 79® 30' E. It is a Sarfii-khds or ‘crown' 
District, and has a total area of 3,399 square miles, including 
the city of Hyderabad {26 square miles). The area of the 
‘ crown ’ lands is 2,040 square miles, the rest being jdgir. 
The country is mostly hilly ; and thickly wooded hills, known 
as the Rajkonda range, stretch from Pipalpad in the Ambarpet 
taluk in a south-easterly direction, entering Nalgonda District. 
The Anantagiri range, which begins in Mahbubnagar District, 
enters the Patlur tdluk^ and, cutting across the Nizam's State 
Railway and passing north of it, runs almost parallel to the 
line from Vikarabad as far as Dharur. A large portion of this 
range is composed of high-level laterite. Isolated granite 
hills are seen everywhere; and the city of Hyderabad is 
surrounded by rocky eminences, from 200 to 300 feet in 
height, among which may be mentioned the Maula All, the 
Golconda Rock, and the Black Rock at Trimulgherry. The 
slope of country is from west to east and south-east. 

The most important river is the Musi, which passes through 
three taluks of the District. It rises in the Anantagiri hills 
near Sivareddipet, and flows almost due east, passing between 
Hyderabad city and its northern suburbs or Chadarghat into 
Nalgonda District. The Manjra just touches two of the 
villages of the Asafnagar taluk in the north-west of the District. 
Other smaller streams are the Sakalvani in the west, a tributary 
of the Musi ; the Haldi or Paspaver in the north, a tributary 
of the Manjra ; and the Deo stream in the Jukal sub-i^aM, 
which is also a tributary of the Manjra. 

The geological formation is the Archaean gneiss. Around 
Hyderabad, and stretching as far west as Lingampalli, 15 
miles from the city, tors and boulders of fantastic shapes are 
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seen everywhere, composed of basalt and granite piled up in 
picturesque confusion. 

Low scrubby jungles give cover to leopards, bears, hyenas, Fauna, 
and occasionally tigers, while in the more open plains antelope 
abound. The Nizam's preserves, extending about 24 miles 
east of the city, are stocked with them. Partridges, quail, and 
wild pigeons are very common, and in the tanks and rice- 
fields wild duck, teal, and snipe are plentiful in the cold 
season. 

The numerous tanks and streams make the climate damp, Climate, 
and malarial fevers are common in the rainy season. From 
October to the end of March the District is generally very 
healthy. 

The annual rainfall during the twenty-one years ending Rainfall. 
1901 averaged 33 inches. The amounts received in 1892, 

1893, and 1894 were much above the normal, being 46, 55, 
and 50 inches, while in 1899 only 19 inches fell. 

The District formed part of the territory of the Kakatiyas History, 
of Warangal (1150-1325), but has been under Muhammadan 
rule since the conquest of the Deccan in the fourteenth century. 

During the reign of Sultan Mahmud Shah Bahmani, the 
governor of the Telingana districts declared his independence, 
and in 1512 assumed royal dignity under the title of Sultan 
Kuli Kutb Shah. The Kutb Shahis reigned until the con- 
quest of the Deccan by Aurangzeb, who incorporated their 
kingdom m the empire of Delhi, from which it was again 
separated on the foundation of the Hyderabad State early 
in the eighteenth century. 

Among the places of archaeological interest, the following Archaeo- 
deserve mention. The fort of Golconda, also known as 
Muhammadnagar, 5 miles west of Hyderabad, was once the 
capital of the Kutb Shahi kings. Outside the fort, to the 
north, are the tombs of these kings, which rank among the 
most remarkable Musalman sepulchres in the Deccan. Most 
of the tombstones are of black polished basalt with beauti- 
fully engraved inscriptions. At Maisaram, 10 miles south of 
Hyderabad, are the remains of some Hindu temples destroyed 
by Aurangzeb after the fall of Golconda. A mosque built 
from the materials of a large temple 200 years ago is still 
standing. The buildings in the city and its suburbs are 
comparatively modern, and are described in the article on 
Hyderabad City. 

The number of villages in the District, including jdgirSy is Popula- 
847. The population (excluding the city) at the last three 
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enumerations was: (i88i) 355,787, (1891) 389,784, and 
(1901) 420,702. The District is divided into five taluks 
and one statistics of which, according to the Census 

of 1901, are given below : — 


Taluk, 

Aiea in square 
miles 

- 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
^population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns 

Villages. 

Medchal . 

2?9 


61 

33:.544 

120 

-II.8 

\ 

d 

Ambarpet . 

560 


124 

81,535 

Hh 

+ 130 


3 

Shahabad . 

302 


65 

41,384 

137 

+ 49 


jrt 

Asafnagai . 

290 


64 

47=21? 

162 

+ 20-4 


r > 

Patlur 

522 



45,006 

86 

— 2.0 



Jukal ^vib-tdhik , 

87 


22 

15,789 

iSi 

+ 45.1 


1 

Jdgtrs, &c. . 

I5333 

... 

396 

156,227 

117 

+ 6.6 

/ 


District total 

3>373 

... 

S47 

420,702 

128 

+ 

v6 

' 

14,745 


More than 87 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and 
about 86 per cent, speak Telugu. 

The most numerous caste is that of the agriculturist Kapus, 
who number 75,774, or more than 18 per cent, of the total. 
Brahmans number as many as 39,600; Komatis or trading 
castes, 13,400 ; Gollas or shepherds, 32,900 ; Gaundlas or 
toddy-drawers, 23,500; and Salas or weavers, 17,500. Of 
the lower castes, the Dhers or village menials number 26,000, 
and the Chamars or leather-workers 49,800. The population 
directly engaged in agriculture forms 33 per cent, of the total. 

The District is situated in the granitic region, and most of 
its soil is chalka or sandy, derived from the disintegration 
of granite, with patches of regar or black soil interspersed 
here and there. In the Patlur and Jukal taluks regar prevails 
to a greater extent, and in the former a large area of laterite 
or ferruginous clay exists, both these soils being very fertile. 
The chalka soil is chiefly suitable for khanf or rainy season 
cultivation, such as yellow jowdr^ bdjra^ ^^gh ^-nd maize ; 
while rabi crops, such as white jowdr^ cotton, and linseed, 
are raised on the regar and lateritic soils. The red soil or 
laterite is well suited for garden produce, wherever water is 
available. The soils in the river valleys and at the foot of 
the hills are particularly fertile. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdru Excluding jaglrs, 
393 square miles were cultivated in 1901, out of a total of 
2,040. Forests and land not available for cultivation occu- 
pied 1,480 square miles, and cultivable waste and fallows 167 
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square miles. The staple food-crops are jowdr^ dajra, and 
rice, grown on 123, 48, and 34 square miles, or 32, 12, and 9 
per cent, of the net area cropped. Oilseeds, such as sesamum, 
linseed, and castor, are cultivated in all parts, the aggregate 
area occupied by them being 8x square miles, while gram 
covered 24 square miles. 

The District possesses no characteristic breed of cattle. Cattle, &c, 
and the ponies are of the commonest description. Sheep 
and goats of the ordinary kind are reared by shepherds. Near 
Golconda, a stud farm exists for the supply of horses to the 
State troops. 

As in other Telingana Districts, ^wet ’ cultivation is largely Irrigation, 
practised. Numerous dams have been constructed in the 
Musi, the channels being used as feeders to large tanks, such 
as the Husain Sagar, and also directly for irrigating lands 
through which they pass. Water is also supplied from 139 
laige and 310 small tanks or kuntas^ and from 2,253 wells. 

The total area irrigated in 1901 was 40 square miles. 

In two forest tracts, one in the Patlur and the other in the Forests. 
Shahabad idluk^ certain kinds of timber are protected, in- 
cluding teak {Tectona grandis\ ebony, and nalldmaddi {Ter- 
mimlia tomenfosa). The produce of these forests is, however, 
of small size. Unprotected forest tracts exist in all parts, 
consisting of ghairi or common wood used as fuel and also 
for thatching and wattling. 

No minerals of any economic value are found, except Minerals, 
'kankar or nodular limestone, basalt, and granite. Crude 
carbonate of soda is collected at Chandur and Kaparti in 
the Ambarpet taluk, by lixiviating saline earth. In the 
Patlur taluk laminated limestone known as Shahabad stone, 
red ochre, and ironstone occur, the last being smelted for 
local use. 

At Chandur sd 7 ^s and handkerchiefs are made, and at Asaf- Arts and 
nagar brass and copper vessels of a superior kind. 

Chamars cure leather in a primitive way for manufacture 
into water-buckets and sandals. 

The chief exports are jowdr, rice and other food-grains, Commerce, 
cotton, ghl, oilseeds, chillies, sheep and cattle, bones, jaggery, 
tobacco, hides and skins, and tarvar bark for tanning. The 
principal imports are salt, salted fish, opium, spices, gold and 
silver, copper and brass utensils, refined sugar, iron, sulphur, 
kerosene oil, raw silk, and silk and cotton cloths of every 
description. The city of Hyderabad is the chief centre of 
trade ; but weekly fairs are held at several places, such as at 
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Chintalcheru, Krishnareddipet, Kanktur, Dilavarganj, Tupran, 
and Dharur. The principal trading castes are the Komatis 
and a few Marwaris. 

The District is well favoured as regards railways. The 
Nizam’s State Railway crosses it from east to west, with six 
stations, and the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley line starting 
from Hyderabad has one station within its limits. The total 
length of railways is about 98 miles. 

There are six roads : namely, from Hyderabad via Shams- 
abad to Mahbubnagar, 45 miles; Hyderabad to Nalgonda, 
80 miles ; Hyderabad via Bibinagar to Bhongir, 28 miles ; 
Hyderabad to Medchal, 34 miles ; Hyderabad to Patancheru 
via Lingampalli, 16 miles; and Dharur to Kohir in Bidar 
District, 24 miles : making a total of 227 miles. The first, 
second, and fourth are portions of the military roads leading 
to Raichur, Masulipatam, and Nagpur respectively. 

The District generally escapes famine, but it suffered 
severely from drought owing to scanty and unseasonable rain 
in 1896, 1897, 1899, ipor, and 1902. In the first two years 
no fodder was obtainable, and large numbers of cattle died* 

There are three subdivisions: one consisting of the Medchal 
and Jukal taluks^ under a Second Talukdar; the second, 
comprising the Patlur and Asafnagar taluks^ under a Third 
Talukdar; and the remaining two taluks of Ambarpet and 
Shahabad are managed by the First Talukdar, who also 
exercises a general supervision over all his subordinates. 
Each taluk is under a tahsildar^ while the %\il^ 4 aluk of Jukal 
has a naih-tahsllddr. 

The District civil court is presided over by the Judicial 
Assistant to the First Talukdar, the latter being also the 
Ndzim-i-Dlwdni or Civil Judge. Cases decided or inquired 
into by the Assistant are submitted to the First Talukdar for 
confirmation or decision. The subordinate civil courts are 
those of the tahsllddrs. The First Talukdar is the chief 
magistrate of the District, and his Judicial Assistant is also 
a joint-magistrate, who exercises powers as such during the 
absence of the First Talukdar from head-quarters. The Second 
and Third Talukdars exercise magisterial powers of the second, 
and the tahsllddrs powers of the third class. Serious crime is 
not heavy. 

Very little is known of the revenue history before the intro- 
duction of District administration in 1866; but the manage- 
ment was based on the farming of groups of villages or taluks 
to revenue contractors for fixed sums, the farmers receiving 
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annas per rupee for collection. In 1866 the present taluks 
were formed, except the svib-tdluk of Jukal, which was a Jdgtr 
resumed on the death of the jd^rddr in 1895 without heirs. 
The District has not been surveyed. The average rate of 
assessment on ‘wet’ land is Rs. 12 per acre (maximum Rs. 47, 
minimum Rs. 8), and on ‘dry’ land Rs. 1-3 (maximum Rs. 4, 
minimum R. 0-6). 

The land revenue and total revenue for a series of years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees : — 



i88r. 

1891 

1901. 

1904. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

6,oS 

9>36 

7,06 

11.30 

8,02 

IL .34 

6,06 

10,12 


The ordinary one anna cess is not in force here ; but an old Local and 
tax known as the rdsta-patti or ‘road tax’ is levied at the rate 
of I per cent, on the land revenue collected, yielding about ment. 

Rs. 6,800 annually. No local boards have been established \ 
but at the head-quarters of the taluks^ as well as at Maula All, 
Sururnagar, Golconda, and Maisaram, conservancy establish- 
ments are maintained, the cost of which is paid from the Sarf- 
i-khds treasury, the general supervision being under the First 
Talukdar’s Assistant in the irrigation branch. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police, with a Mohta- Police and 
mini or Superintendent as his executive deputy. Under the^'^^^®* 
latter are 6 inspectors, 115 subordinate officers, 696 constables, 
and 25 mounted police. These are distributed among 48 
police stations. In addition, 1,179 rural police are under the 
police pdiels of the villages. 

The District has no jail, prisoners being s^t to the Central 
jail at Hyderabad. At the outlying iahsU offices, excluding 
Asafnagar and Ambarpet, there are small lock-ups. 

The District takes a high place in the State as regards the Education, 
literacy of its population, of whom 3-5 per cent. (6*3 males and 
0‘6 females) were able to read and write in 1901. There are, 
however, only 9 schools, of which 8 are primary schools, and 
one is a middle school. The number of pupils under instruc- 
tion in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 w^as 321, 461, 511, and 667 
respectively. The total expenditure on education in 1901 
amounted to Rs. 4,100, towards which fees contributed Rs. 484, 

Two dispensaries are maintained, with accommodation for Medical. 
40 in-patients. The total number of in-patients treated in 1901 
was 33, and of out-patients 9,317. The operations performed 
numbered 280, and the total expenditure was Rs. 6,124, 
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The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was 
only 543, or i«o8 per 1,000 of population. 

Medchal. — ‘ Crown ’ taluk in the north-east of Atraf-i- 
balda District, Hyderabad State, also called the Shimali or 
‘northern’ tdluk^ with an area of 634 square miles. The 
population in igor, including jdgirs, was 80,520, compared 
with 91,113 in 1891. The taluk contains 167 villages, of which 
106 are and Medchal (population, 3,019) is the head- 

quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was one lakh, Medchal 
is well supplied with tanks from which much rice is irrigated. 
The jdglr taluk of Allabad, with 2 villages, a population of 3,201, 
and an area of about 8 square miles, lies to the east of Medchal. 

Ambarpet. — ‘ Crown ’ taluk in Atraf-i-balda District, Hyder- 
abad State, also called the Sharki or ‘ eastern ’ tdhik^ with an 
area, including /dgzrSf of 750 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 108,325, compared with 98,858 in 1891. The taluk 
contains 180 villages, of which 56 are jdgzr \ and Ambarpet 
(population, 2,648) is the head-quarters. The land revenue 
in 1901 was 1-7 lakhs. Ambarpet contains many tanks near 
which rice is grown. The j^aigah taluk of Upal, with 17 vil- 
lages, a population of 6,485, and an area of about 66 square 
miles, is situated to the east of Ambarpet. 

Shahabad Taluk. — ‘Crown’ taluk in the south of Atraf- 
i-balda District, Hyderabad State, also known as the Junnbi 
or ‘southern’ taluk, with an area, including jdgzrs, of 654 
square miles. The population in 1901 was 76,905, com- 
pared with 73,245 in,i89i. The taluk contains 168 villages, 
of which 103 are jagtr, and Shahabad (population, 3,955) 
is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was i-r 
lakhs. The laigdh tdluk of Vikarabad, with 25 villages, a 
population of 11,270, and an area of about 82 square miles, is 
situated to the north-west of Shahabad. 

Asafnagar. — ‘ Crown ’ tdluk in Atraf-i-balda District, Hyder- 
abad State, also known as the Gharbi or ‘ western ’ tdluk, with 
an area, including of 402 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901 was 56,928, compared with 47,264 in 1891. The 
contains 97 villages, of which 33 are jdgir', and Asafnagar 
(population, 1,694) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 
190X was 2 lakhs. The tdluk is composed of sandy soils, and 
is well supplied with tanks. The jpaigdli tdluk of FarXdabad, 
with 3x villages, a population of 8,446, and an area of about 
126 square miles, lies to the west, 

Patliir. — ‘Crown’ tdluk in Atraf-i-balda District, Hyder- 
abad State, lying south of Bidar District, with an area of 595 
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square miles including jdgirs. The population in 1901 was 
52,^33, compared with 53,878 in 1891. It contains 138 villages, 
of which 23 are jdglr\ and Dharur (population, 1,949) is the 
head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was i-6 lakhs, 

Jiikal, — ‘ Crown ’ sub-/^/2^^ in Atraf-i-balda District, Hyder- 
abad State, lying to the south-west of Nizamabad District, 
with an area of 87 square miles. The population in 1901 was 
iSj 7S9, compared with 10,883 in 1891. The suh-;i^dIuM contains 
22 villages; and Jukal (population, 3,350) is the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 vras Rs. 66,000. The soil is mostly 
regar or black cotton soil- 

Bolarum. — Formerly a cantonment of the Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, and now part of Secunderabad, Hyderabad State. 

Chadarghat. — Northern suburb of the city of Hyderabad, 
Hyderabad State, separated from it by the Musi river. It 
derives its name from a dam ra feet high thrown across the 
Musi, over which the water falls like a sheet {chddar). This 
suburb, which contains most of the houses of the Europeans in 
the service of the Nizam and also of native officials, has sprung 
up within the last fifty years. In 1850, with the exception of 
the Residency and its bazars, there was scarcely a building to 
be found where houses may be now counted by thousands, 
many of them fine buildings. It forms the principal section 
of the Chadarghat branch of the Hyderabad municipality.^ It 
contains the Roman Catholic Cathedral and All Saints' schools; 
the “old French gun-foundry erected by M. Raymond, and 
referred to by Malcolm (1798) as a place in which ‘they cast 
excellent cannon and made serviceable muskets'; Sir W. 
Rumbold's house (Rumbold’s 7 ioihi\ now occupied by the 
Nizam College ; the King kothi^ where the Nizam's eldest son 
resides; the Public Works Office; the HyderabM College; 
and the fine buildings known as the Saifabad Palace, now used 
as the offices of the Financial, Public Works, and the Private 
Secretaries. Adjoining the compound of this palace on the 
west is the Mint and Stamp Office, an immense building which 
was completed in 1904, Many other offices and institutions 
are situated in Chadarghat. The public gardens lie to the 
north-west, and adjoining them on the south is the Hyderabad 
railway station. Below the Husain Sagar, or tank, an ice 
factory, a steam saw-mill, and the Hyderabad Spinning and 
Weaving Mills have been established. 

Golconda. — Fortress and ruined city in Atraf-i-balda Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 23' N. and 78° 24' E., 
5 miles west of Hyderabad city. The fort was originally 
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constructed by the Raja of Warangal, who ceded it in 1364, 
together with its dependencies, to Muhammad Shah Bahmani 
of Gulbarga. For a time it was known as Muhammadnagar. 
In 1512 the place passed from the Bahmanis to the Kutb 
Shahis, who had their capital here till the foundation of 
Hyderabad. In 1687 city was taken by Aurangzeb after 
a siege of eight months, and the last of the Kutb Shahis was 
deported to Daulatabad. The fortress, which is situated on 
a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, and contains many 
enclosures. It is surrounded by a strong crenellated stone 
wall, over 3 miles in circumference, with 87 bastions at the 
angles; some of these still contain large pieces of ordnance 
bearing Persian inscriptions. Inside the walls are ruins of 
numerous palaces, mosques, and dwellings, scattered every- 
where, while the citadel or bald hisdr is in good preservation. 
There are eight gates to the fort, of which four are now in use. 
The moat which surrounds the fort is choked with rubbish in 
most places. About half a mile to the north of the fort are 
the tombs of the Kutb Shahi kings. These buildings, though 
constructed of granite, have suffered from the ravages of time 
and the damage done by the siege guns of Aurangzeb, while 
the enamelled tiles which once adorned them have been stolen. 
In shape the tombs are oblong or square, the lower portion 
being an arcade of pointed arches on a raised terrace, and the 
whole crowned by a dome. The actual sarcophagus is usually of 
black basalt or greenstone, beautifully carved. Golconda is now 
garrisoned by a few Arabs and by the Golconda Brigade, con- 
sisting of a battery and one regiment each of cavalry and 
infantry. The Musi river flows south of the fort. In English 
literature Golconda has given its name to the diamonds which 
were found at many places within the dominions of the Kutb 
Shahi dynasty. There are no diamond mines within the 
immediate neighbourhood of Golconda itself. 

Hyder§.bad City (JBCaidardbdl ). — Capital of Hyderabad 
State, or the Nizam’s Dominions, situated in 17° 22' N. and 
78® 27' E., on the right bank of the Mtisi river, a tributary of 
the Kistna. It is the fourth largest city in the Indian Empire. 
The population (including the suburbs. Residency Bazars, 
and the adjoining cantonment) was: (1881) 367,417, (1891) 
4 i 5 >o 39 > 44^,466. In the last year, Hindus num- 

bered 243,241, Musalmans 189,152, and Christians 13,923. 
There were also 863 Sikhs, 929 Parsis, 318 Jains, and 40 others. 
Hyderabad is on the Nizam’s State Railway, distant by rail from 
Bombay 492 miles, from Madras 533 miles, and from Calcutta 
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987 miles. The city was founded in 1589 by Muhammad Kuli, 
the fifth Kutb Shahi king, who ruled at Golconda, five miles 
west of Hyderabad. It was first named Bhagnagar, but the 
name was afterwards changed to Hyderabad. It continued to 
prosper until Aurangzeb began to interfere between the king 
and his discontented minister, Mir Jumla, in 1665. In 1687 
Golconda was stormed and Hyderabad fell into the hands of 
the Mughals, in whose possession it remained until the first 
Nizam proclaimed his independence, and made it his capital. 

The city is surrounded by a stone wall flanked with bastions, The city, 
and pierced with thirteen gates and twelve khirkzs or posterns. 

It is built in the form of a parallelogram, 6 miles in circumference 
and 2J square miles in area. The wall was commenced by 
Mubariz Khan, the last Mughal Subahddr^ and completed by 
the first of the Nizams. The city has extended beyond its 
former limits on the north and east. Four bridges span the 
Musi. The Purana Pul, or ‘old bridge,’ is the westernmost, 
and the Oliphant Bridge the easternmost, while between these 
two are the Afzal Bridge and the Champa Gate Bridge. 

The most imposing of the buildings due to the Kutb Shahi Kutb Shahi 
kings is the Char Minar, or ‘four minarets,’ erected in 1591, 
and occupying a central position in the city, with four roads 
radiating from its base. The minarets, 180 feet high, spring 
from the abutments of open arches facing the cardinal points. 

During the occupation of the Mughals, one of the minarets was 
struck by lightning, and its reconstruction cost Rs. 60,000, 

M. Bussy, the French general, and his troops occupied the 
Char Minar in 1756, The building was thoroughly renovated 
by Sir Salar Jang a few years before his death. Close to the 
Char Minar are the Char Kaman, or ‘four arclies,’ built in 1593 
over four streets, leading to the four quarters of the city. The 
Char-su-ka-Hauz, or ‘ cistern of four roads,’ is situated to the 
north of the Char Minar. The king had a pavilion erected 
near the cistern, from which he used to witness the manoeuvring 
of his troops. The Dar-ush-shifa (hospital), about 200 yards 
to the north-west of the Purani Havell (‘old palace’), built by 
Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah, is a large building consisting of a paved 
quadrangular courtyard, with chambers all round for the accom- 
modation of the sick. A number of native physicians were 
formerly maintained to minister to the sick and to teach medi- 
cine, but the building is now used as a barrack for some of the 
irregular troops. Opposite the entrance is a fine mosque erected 
at the same time as the hospital. The Ashfir Khana, a large 
building west of Sir Salar Jang’s palace, was erected by Sult^ 
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Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah in 1594, at a cost of Rs. 66,000. 
It is used for the Muharram ceremonies. The Purina Pul 
(‘old bridge’) connects the city with the Karvan road to 
Golconda. It consists of 23 arches, and is 600 feet long, 
33 broad, and 54 above the river-bed, and was built in 1593. 
The river is very narrow here, and the banks are steep. The 
Gosha Mahal palace, erected by Abul Hasan, the last Kutb 
Shahi king, stands a mile north of the city, and has a large 
cistern and pleasure-grounds for the zanana. It was used until 
lately as a barrack, but is now a military club. The Mecca 
mosque, situated to the south-west of the Char Minar, is 
225 feet long, 180 broad, and 75 high, and is built entirely 
of stone, occupying a paved quadrangle 360 feet square. 
Fifteen arches support the roof, which is surmounted by two 
large domes, rising 100 feet above it. It can accommodate 
10,000 worshippers. Muhammad ^ Kutb Shah commenced the 
building, and after his death its construction was continued by 
Abul Hasan, but Aurang2eb completed it. Nizam All Khan 
and all his successors are interred in the grounds of this 
mosque. The Jama Masjid, which is near the Char Minar, 
was built in 1596. Ruins of a Turkish bath are to be seen in 
the courtyard. With the exception of the Mecca Masjid and 
the Gosha Mahal, all these buildings were constructed by SultSn 
Muhammad ICuli Kutb Shah, who is said to have spent three 
millions sterling on public buildings and irrigation works, while 
his nobles followed his example. An extensive burial-ground, 
known as Mu: Momin’s Daira, was originally consecrated as the 
necropolis of the Shiah sect by Mir Momin, who came to 
Hyderabad from Karbala in the reign of Abdullah Kutb Shah. 
It contains his remains, but now both Shiahs and Sunnis are 
buried here. Sir Salar Jang’s family burial-ground lies to the 
south of the Daira. 

Among the more recent buildings may be mentioned the 
PuraLni Haveli (‘ old palace’), an extensive building in the north- 
eastern quarter of the city, built by the first of the Nizams, and 
still occasionally used by the present ruler. The Nizam’s 
Chaumahalla Palace consists of three quadrangles, with hand- 
some buildings on either side, and large cisterns in the centre. 
The palace is luxuriously and tastefully furnished, and the 
mnana or ladies’ apartments lie beyond the third quadrangle. 
There are other royal residences at Golconda, Sururnagar, Maula 
All, Asafnagar, Lingampalli, and Malakpet ; but His Highness 

’’ ''Not to be confounded with his uncle and predecessor, Muhammad 
JKult,4he founder of Hyderabad city. 
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at present usually resides in Sirdar Villa at Malakpet near the 
racecourse. Salar Jang's palace is situated near the Afzal Gate 
and consists of two portions : one containing the Baradari and 
Lakkar Kot (‘wooden palace’) lies on the right bank of the 
Musi, and the other is beyond the road leading to the PuranI 
Havell. Both are extensive buildings covering a large space of 
ground. Shams-ul-Umara’s BarSdari, situated in the west of 
the city, was built by the first Shams-uhUmara on an extensive 
piece of ground. The Falaknuma, a very fine palace, was built 
by the late Sir Vikar-ul-Umara on the summit of a hill in the 
southern suburb of the city, at a cost, it is said, of 35 lakhs. 

The view of the city and suburbs from this palace is most 
striking, and no building in Hyderabad equals it in point of 
architecture or design. It was purchased by the Nizam in 1897. 

The Jahannuma Palace and its beautiful gardens, belonging to 
the late Sir Asman Jah, are situated north of the Falaknuma. 

The palace and the bungalows in the gardens contain a great 
number of ingenious mechanical toys. 

The suburbs may be divided into those beyond the Musi The 
river and those adjoining the city. The former comprise suburbs. 
Begam BazSr, Karvan, Afzal Ganj, Mushlrabad, Khairatabad, 

Saitabad, and Chadarghat, extending for a distance of 3 miles 
from east to west and an average breadth of miles from 
north to south, covering an area of over 5 square miles. The 
Residency Bazars are situated to the south-east of these suburbs 
and to the north-east of the city. The other suburbs adjoining 
the city to the east and south are known as Yakutpura, Malakpet, 
and Jahannuma, and occupy an area of 4 square miles. 

The Residency is situated on the left bank of the Musi, The 
opposite the north-eastern comer of the city. The building is Residency, 
an imposing one, and stands in the midst of a beautiful park- 
like expanse, with handsomely laid-out gardens. It was com- 
menced in 1800, under the supervision of Mr. Russell of the 
Madras Engineers, and was completed about 1807. It contains 
a Darbar Hall on the ground floor, measuring 60 feet by 33 
and 50 feet high. The grounds contain bungalows for the 
First and Second Assistant Residents, while the Residency 
Surgeon resides in a bungalow outside the walls. On the 
south side are large ranges of offices. Beyond the north gate 
are the court of the Superintendent of Residency Bazars, the 
Residency hospital, and the Residency high school and clock- 
tower ; while the telegraph office is situated to the west of the 
building. A cemetery close by contains, among other tombs, 
those of two Residents, Mr. G. A. Bushby and Mr. Roberts, 
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who died respectively in 1856 and 1868; and of Sir W. 
Rumbold, Bart., a partner in the house of Palmer & Co., who 
died in 1833. 

The Residency is surrounded on all sides by populous bazars, 
over which the Resident exercises civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion. The population of the bazars in 1901 was 16,904, and 
they form a great centre of trade, where branch houses and 
representatives of all the wealthy bankers in India are to be 
found. West of the Residency hospital is the Local Funds 
building. On the right of the road leading from the western 
gate of the Residency is located the Hyderabad branch of the 
Bank of Bengal, an imposing stone building. The British Post 
Office is situated in the north-west corner of the limits of the 
Residency Bazars, and a little to the north lie St. George’s 
Church and schools, adjoining which is the old cemetery. 

The Husain Sagar, a large sheet of water, which when full 
extends over an area of 8 square miles, lies between Secunder- 
abad on the north and Saifabad, a portion of Hyderabad, on 
the south, and is the source of water-supply for the Residency 
and suburbs north of the Musi river. The dam is 2,500 yards 
long, and forms the road connecting the northern suburbs with 
Secunderabad. It was built by Sultan Ibrahim Kutb Shah, in 
about 1575, at a cost of 2\ lakhs. The Mir Alam, situated to 
the south-west of the city, is another magnificent sheet of 
water, 8 miles in circumference. The dam consists of a series 
of 2 1 semicircular retaining walls with their convex side facing 
the water. Its total length is i, 120 yards, and it was constructed 
by French engineers in the Nizam’s service. Mir Alam, the 
Minister, built this, and the Baradari and other buildings, out 
of the prize-money which fell to his share after the fall of 
Seringapatam. The dam alone cost 8 lakhs. The city and 
suburbs are now amply supplied with water from these two large 
tanks. Water-works have been constructed, though the systems 
are not yet complete. This supply has led to a considerable 
improvement in sanitation ; and cholera, which used to be an 
annual visitant, has not been known in the city for the last 
few years. 

The houses of well-to-do people in the city are chiefly built 
of stone and brick, standing within large gardens. Those of 
the commoner people were formerly built of mud, but are now 
gradually being replaced by brick structures. The old streets 
and lanes were narrow, but have of late been widened through 
the exertions of the municipality. In the northern suburbs, 
however, most of the houses are of a much superior plan, 
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resembling the bungalows of Europeans, and are situated in 
suitable compounds. It may be said that practically three- 
fourths of the old city and suburbs have been rebuilt or reno- 
vated since the ministry of the late Sir Salar Jang, in addition 
to the buildings erected during the last half-century. 

Hyderabad now contains three colleges, several English and 
vernacular schools, a large Roman Catholic church, and a 
number of places of worship for other Christian denominations. 
The public gardens, beautifully laid out, with two large tanks 
in the centre, and surrounded by a picturesque wall, lie at the 
foot of the Naubat Pahar. To the south of these gardens is 
the Hyderabad station of the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Rail- 
way. Near the Afzal Bridge are the Afzal Ganj Hospital and 
Mosque ; the former has accommodation for 78 in-patients, and 
a large staff of surgeons and nurses. Most of the State secre- 
tariats and other offices are situated in Saifabad and Chadarghat ; 
but the High Court and the Small Cause and Magistrates’ 
Courts, the Treasury, and the Accountant-General’s and certain 
other offices are located in the city. The system of municipal 
administration and the arts and manufactures carried on in the 
city are described in the article on Hyderabad State \ 

Secunderabad {Sikandardhdd ^, — British cantonment in 
Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 27' N. and 7^® 30' E., 6 miles 
north-east of Hyderabad city. The population of Secunderabad 
in 1901 was 83,550, and the population of Bolarum and 
Trimulgherry 12,888. 

Secunderabad, named after the Nizam Sikandar Jah, is one 
of the largest military stations in India. The British troops 
stationed here were formerly known as the Subsidiary Force, 
and were paid from the revenues of the districts ceded by the 
Nizam for this purpose under the treaty of 1800. The Nizam 
also agreed to maintain a Contingent to act with the Subsidiary 
Force in case of necessity. ThisiiContingent, for the payment 
of which Berar was assigned to the British Government by the 
treaty of 1853, modified by the treaty of i860, had its head- 
quarters at Bolarum, other stations being Ellichpur in Ber^, 
and five towns in Hyderabad State: namely, Aurangabad, 
Hingoli, Jalna, Amba (Mominabad), and Raichur. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 an unsuccessful attempt was made to tamper 

1 At the end of September, 1908, a terrible disaster occurred at Hyderabad. 
As the result of some days’ continuous rain, the Musi river suddenly rose in 
flood, carrying away several arches of three bridges — the Purana Pul, Afzal, 
and Chadarghat — ^inundating many quarters of the city on both sides of the 
river, and causing widespread destruction of life and property. 
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with the fidelity of the troops at Secunderabad. An attack on 
the Residency was repulsed, and during the troubled times of 
1857-8 much good service was rendered by both the Subsidiary 
Force and the Hyderabad Contingent, By an agreement 
entered into in 1902, the Contingent ceased to exist as a sepa- 
rate force, and was incorporated in the Indian Army. The 
cantonments, except Aurangabad, were vacated, and Bolarum 
was merged in Secunderabad. The garrison of Secunderabad 
and Bolarum consisted in 1904 of one regiment of British and 
two of Native cavalry ; one battery of horse and three of field 
artillery, with ammunition columns ; two battalions of British 
and six regiments of Native infantry ; a company of sappers 
and miners, with a proportion of mule corps and transport 
bearers. The combined cantonment comprises the areas of 
Secunderabad, Chilkalguda, Bowanpalli, Begampett, Trimul- 
gherry, North Trimulgherry, and Bolarum. 

Up to 1850 the cantonment of Secunderabad consisted of 
a line of barracks and huts, extending for a distance of three 
miles from east to west, with the artillery in front and on the 
left flank, and the infantry on the right. Since that date, how- 
ever, the cantonment boundaries have been extended so as to 
include the areas already mentioned, covering 22 square miles, 
including many* interspersed villages. New double-storeyed 
barracks have been erected for the European troops, and 
improved quarters for the Native troops. 

The country for miles round Secunderabad undulates into 
hummocks, with outcrops of underlying rock, crossed from 
east to west by greenstone dikes. East of the cantonment are 
two large outcrops of granite and a hill of some size, known as 
Maula AlT, and near it another called Kadam Rasul from a 
legend that it bears an impress of the Prophet's foot. Shady 
trees line the roads of the cantonment, and here and there are 
clusters of date and palmyra* palms ; but otherwise the face of 
the country is bare, with but little depth of soil on the more 
elevated spots. Rice is cultivated in the dips and villages, in 
most of which tanks have been constructed. The water-supply 
from wells is not abundant ; and of late years the Jidimatla 
tank, which has not been an unqualified success, has been con- 
structed for the purpose of providing an adequate supply of 
water for the troops and civil population of Secunderabad. 

The climate of Secunderabad is generally healthy, though at 
the latter end of the rainy season, in September, fever is some- 
what prevalent The rainfall varies considerably ; during the 
twenty-five years ending 1903 it averaged 33 inches. 
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Medak Gulshanabad Bivision. — Division of the Hyder- 
abad State, formed in 1905 from the old Bidar Division, It 
includes four Districts, as shown below : — 


District. j 

Area m square 
miles 

Population, 

1901. 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Nizamabad (IndQi) . 

3,282 

467.367 

i6,ti 

Medak 

3>447 

536.027 

I 5»52 

Mahbubnagar . 

5,842 

613.771 

8,86 

Nalgonda . 

4 » 9 I 3 

823,121 

15.53 

Total 

17,484 

2,440,286 

56,02 


The density of population is 1,396 persons per square mile ; 
and the Division contains 1 1 towns and 2, 747 villages. The 
chief places of commercial importance are the towns of 
Nizamabad, Medak, Sadaseopet, Siddipet, Mahbubnagar, 
Narayanpet, Nalgonda, and Bhongir. Medak, Nalgonda, 
and Bhongir are also places of historic interest. The head- 
quarters of the Suhahddr or Commissioner are at Patancheru. 

Bidar, Division* — Formerly a Division, occupying almost 
the centre of Hyderabad State, and extending from the 
Yeotmal District of Berar in the north as far as the Kistna 
river in the south. It lay between 16'’ 5' and 19° 55' N. and 
77° 9' and 80® E, The head-quarters of the Commissioner 
{Suhahddr) were at Patancheru, a village in the Kalabgur tmluk 
of Medak. The population of the Division increased from 
2,455,179 in 1881 to 2,812,720 in 1891, but declined to 
2,745,979 in igor. The total area was 22,567 square miles, 
and the density of population 122 persons per square mile, 
compared with 135 for the whole State, of which the Division 
was the largest in both area and population. Of the total 
population in igor, 88-2 per cent, were Hindus and 9-6 per 
cent. Musalmans, while Christians numbered 816 (of whom 
719 were natives), Jains 1,320, Parsis 4, Sikhs 493 » 
Animists 54,357. The Division included five Districts, as 
shown in the table on the next page. 

In 1905 Bidar District was transferred to the Gulbarga 
Division, and Sirpur Tandur (now known as Adilabad) to 
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Warangal, while the Division was increased by the addition of 
Nalgonda from Warangal, and is now called Medak Gulshan- 
ABAD. Other changes were made in the areas of the remaining 
Districts, and the name of Indur District has been changed to 
Nizamabad. 


District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901 

Band revenue 
and cesses, 
1901, 

in thousands 
of rupees. 

BTdar 

Indur 

Mahbubnagar 

Medak 

Sirpur Tandiir . 

Total 

4,168 

4,822 

6,543 

2,005 

5.029 

766,139 

634.588 

705.725 

366,722 

272,815 

11,64 

19,60 

10,15 

12,88 

2,66 

22,567 

2,745.979 

56,93 


Nizamabad District, — District in the Medak Gulshanabad 
Division of Hyderabad State, formerly known as Indur 
District. It is bounded on the north by Nander and Adil- 
abM ; on the east by KaiTmnagar ; on the south by Medak ; 
and on the west by Nander. Its present area, including 
is about 3,282 square miles. A few minor ranges of hills are 
found in the east and west. The largest river in the District is 
the Godavari, which forms its northern boundary, separating it 
from Nander and Adilabad. The Manjra, the chief tributary 
of the Godavari, flows along the western border, separating it 
from Nander on the west. Smaller streams are the Phulang, 
traversing the Nizamabad and Armur taluks^ and the Yedla- 
katta Vagu, a perennial stream in the Kamareddipet taluk. 

The most important trees are teak, black-wood, ebony, nalld- 
maddi (Terminalia tomentosci)^ ed>pa {Nardwickia binatcl)^ 
btjdsdl {Pterocarpus Marsupium), tarvar {Cassia auriculata), 
custard-apple, mango, and tamarind. 

The rocks are related to the Archaean and Deccan trap 
formations, the former occupying a very large area. 

Tigers, leopards, wolves, bears, and wild hog are common, 
while sdmbar, spotted deer, and nilgai are also found. 

The climate is dry and healthy from February to the end 
of May, but damp and malarious during the rains and the 
cold season, giving rise to ague and various forms of fever. 
The temperature ranges between 45° in December and 110° 
in May. The annual rainfall averages about 42 inches. 

Details of the population and the area before the changes 
made in 1905, when the District was constituted, are given 
under Indur District, the name by which it was formerly 
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known. It now has a population (1901) of 467,367, and in its 
present form comprises the five taluks of Nizamabad, Bodhan, 

Armur, Kamareddipet, and Yellareddipet, besides a faigah 
estate, three samasthdnsy and seven large jdglrs. The chief 
towns are Nizamabad (population, 12,871), the head-quarters 
of the District, Armur (9,031), Bodhan (6,438), and Bal- 
KONDA (5,118). Of the total population, more than 91 per 
cent, are Hindus, the rest being Musalmans. More than 
78 per cent of the people speak Telugu. The land revenue 
demand is about 14*7 lakhs. 

Indur District — District in the Bldar Division of Hyder- Bonn- 
abad State, lying between the Districts of Sirpur Tandur on the con- 
north, Elgandal on the east, Medak on the south, and Bidar and hill 
and Nander on the west, and between 18® 5' and 19® 30' N. and river 
and 77® 40' and 79® o' E. It has an area of 4,822 square miles, 
including /dgir and paigdh lands, the area of the khdlsa lands 
being 3,574 square miles. A range of hills runs through the north 
between Nander and Elgandal. There are also minor ranges 
in the west and east. The largest river is the Godavari, which 
enters from the adjoining District of Nander on the west, and, 
after traversing the northern portion for about 70 miles, passes 
into Elgandal District. The Manjra, the chief tributary of the 
Godavari, crosses the District from the south-west and joins 
the Godavari near Kandkurti in the Bodhan tdluk^ after a 
course of 62 miles. The Penganga forms the boundary 
between the Narsapur taluk in the north and the Pusad taluk 
of Berar. Smaller rivers are the Siddha in the Narsapur tdluk^ 
the Phulang in the Indur and Armur taluks^ and the Suran 
which passes through Narsapur and Nirmal. All these are 
tributaries of the Godavari. The Yedlakatta Vagu is a small 
perennial stream in Kamareddipet. 

The rocks belong to the Archaean and the Deccan trap Geology, 
formations, the former occupying the larger area. The Deccan 
trap occurs principally along the northern frontier. 

The chief trees are teak, black-wood, ebony, nalldmaddt 
{Terminalia toinentosa\ eppa {Hardwickia hinatd)^ bljdsdl 
(Rterocarpus Marsuplum), and tarvar (Cassia auriculatd). 

All the taluks except Mudhol are largely overgrown with Fauna, 
jungle, giving cover to tigers, leopards, cheetahs, bears, wild 
dogs, hyenas, wild hog, sdmhar, spotted deer, and nilgai. 

From February to the end of May the climate is dry and Climate, 
healthy, but during the monsoons and the cold season it is 

This District ceased to exist m 1905. See section on Population and 
the article on Nizamabad District, which has taken its place. 
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ture, and damp and malarious, giving rise to fever and ague. The 
rainfall, temperature ranges between 40° in December and no® in May. 
In the Nirmal taluk the water is bad, and dropsy and malarial 
fevers are common. The annual rainfall for the twenty years 
ending 1901 averaged 42 inches. 

History. The District was conquered by Aia-ud-din Khiljl in 13 ii. 
Later it formed part of the Bahmani, and subsequently of 
the Kutb Shahi kingdoms ; and on the fall of the latter was 
annexed by Aurangzeb to the Mughal empire, from which it 
was separated on the foundation of the Hyderabad State, early 
in the eighteenth century. 

Archaeo- Chief among the archaeological and historical remains of 
logy- the District may be mentioned the fort of Nirmal. The 
surrounding country is literally dotted with hills, the majority 
of which still bear signs of former fortifications. The main 
defences which surround Nirmal are of European design and 
construction, having been built by French officers in the 
Nizam’s service. South-west of the town of Nizamabad are 
the remains of a great fortified temple known as the fort of 
Indur, which has now been converted into a Central jail. 
There are two old and richly carved temples at the village of 
Yellareddipet, with an abundance of figure sculpture adorning 
both. Ten miles south of Nizamabad, at the small village 
of Gaursamudram, are the tombs of three Armenians, dating 
from the latter part of the seventeenth century. 

Popula- The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,159. 
tion. population at each Census during the last twenty years 

was; (r88i) 577*264, (1891) 639,598, and (1901) 634,588. 
The famine of 1899-1900 accounts for the decline of popula- 
tion in the last decade. The chief towns are Nizamabad 
(or Indur), Armur, Nirmal, Bodhan, Mudhol, Kondalwadi, 
and Balkonda, the last two being in a paigah and a jdgir 
respectively. Nizamabad is the District head-quarters. More 
than 91 per cent of the population are Hindus, and nearly 
all the rest Musalmans. About 78 per cent, of the population 
speak Telugu. The table on the next page gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901, 

In 1905 the tdJuks of Nirmal and Narsapur were transferred 
to the new District of Adilabad, and Mudhol and part of 
Banswada to Nander. The rest of BanswSda was divided 
between Bodhan and Yellareddipet, while Bimgal was merged 
in Armur. Other changes were made in Yellareddipet and 
Kamareddipet, and the District in its new shape is known as 
Nizamabad. 
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The purely agricultural castes number 175,600, or about Castes and 
28 per cent, of the population, the most important being 
Kapus (83,000), Munnurs (40,000), and Kolis (30,000). Next 
come the Dhangars or shepherds (36,000), and the Banias or 
trading castes, consisting mainly of Komatis (13,800) and 
Vanls (17,000). There are 11,500 Brahmans. The weaver 
castes comprise Salas (12,000), Julahas (13,600), and Koshtls 
(5^100). The Bestas or / 5 Z^/-bearers number 17,000. There 
are also 1 2,000 Lammanis or grain-carriers. Among the low 
castes are Malas or Dhers (64,000), and Mangs or Chamars 
who are leather-workers (32,000). These last also work as 
field-labourers. The Kalals or toddy-drawers number about 
1 2,000. More than 5 1 per cent, of the population are dependent 
on the land. 


TcUuk . 

Area in square 
miles 

Number of 

population. 

Population per 
square mile 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
tween 1891 
and 190 1 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Indiir 

415 

I 

69 

52>778 

127 

+ I-O 



Ninnal 

500 

I 

100 

4i»35i 

83 

— 1 6*4 



Armur 

479 

I 

72 

50.717 

106 

- 2.9 



Blmgal 

3” 

... 

.37 

29,508 

95 

+ 2.2 


3 

Kamareddipet . 

338 

... 

71 

43.375 

128 

-I- 2.4 



Yellareddipet . 

172 

... 

70 

27.574 

160 

- 3-6 



Banswada 

319 

... 

65 

37.972 

119 

+ 2.8 


d 

Bodhan . . ' 

2^7 

I 

42 

31,668 

133 

+ 4.1 


a 

Mndhol . 

282 

I 

90 

42,640 


— 11 1 


ft 

Narsapur . 

521 

... 

133 

48,489 

93 

- 08 



JdgTrs^ 

1,248 

2 

403 

228,516 

175 

— 2*2 

j 


District total 

4,822 

7 

1,152 

634.588 

131 

- 1-3 

13,519 


A Methodist mission was started at Kanteshwar close to Christian 
Nizamabad in 1899, which manages two schools and a 
carpenter's workshop. Native Christians numbered 32 in 1901, 
of whom 2 were Methodists. 

In the td/uks of Narsapur and Mudhol regar or black cotton General 
soil predominates, while masab, kharab, and chalka^ which are tfral con- 
mostly sandy, gravelly, and light-coloured soils, are found in ditions. 
the rest of the District. ‘Wet' cultivation is not practised 
in these two idluks, while numerous tanks form a marked 
feature in the others. The soil at the foot of the hills and in 
valleys is generally very fertile. 

The tenure of lands is entirely tyotn^arl. In 1901, out of agricultn- 
3,574 square miles of khdlsa land, 1,042 were cultivated, ^al statis- 
497 were fallows and cultivable waste, 1,388 were forests, p^ndpal 
^.nd 647 were not available for cultivation The staple food; crops. 
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crop is jowdTy grown on 58 per cent, of the net area cropped. 
Next in importance is rice, covering 191 square miles. The 
other food-grains, such as kodrOy lachhnay and maize, occupy 
128 square miles ; and cotton 34. 

The ordinary breeds of cattle, ponies, sheep, and goats are 
met with throughout the District. The cattle reared in the 
hilly portTons are more hardy than those of the plains, but both 
are small The taluk of Nirmal was once noted for its fine 
cattle, supposed to have been introduced from Sirpur Tandur. 
Two stallions are kept for improving the breed of horses, one 
at Nizamabad and the other at Kamareddipet. 

In 1901, 119 square miles were irrigated. The principal 
irrigation channels take off from the Phulang and Suran rivers 
and the Yedlakatta stream, and supply some of the chief tanks. 
Other canals and channels are supplied from irrigation dams ; 
and there are 635 large tanks, 837 kuntas or smaller tanks, and 
3,112 wells in good working order. 

Indur has large tracts of forests. Every tdluky except 
Mudhol, contains some forest lands, and the growth in Nirmal 
and Blmgal is dense. Teak, black-wood {Dalhergia latifoUa)^ 
ebony {Diospyros melanoxylon)^ nalldmaddi (Termlnalm tomm- 
tosa)y eppa {Hardwickia binata)^ and btjdsdl {Fterocarpus 
Marsupium) grow well in these two taluks, producing timber 
of good scantling. The timber trees elsewhere are inferior, but 
supply railway sleepers and poles. Fuel is abundant in all the 
taluks except Mudhol, where the ryots plant babfil and mm 
trees. ‘Reserved’ forests cover 795 square miles, and un- 
protected forests 593. 

The District possesses good basaltic and granitic building 
stone. The ironstone found in Blmgal and Armur is excellent, 
and sword-blades made from the Konasamudram (Armur 
taluk) steel were once famous for their strength and peculiar 
damascening. 

Coarse cotton cloth of every description is made throughout 
the District, In Armur the Khatris weave various kinds of 
silk sdns and silk cloth, more than half of which, valued at 
Rs. 35,000 annually, is exported. In Bimgal and Nirmal 
palanquins, trays, chairs and tables, toys and native playing- 
cards, leathern shields, and panels for screens are neatly painted 
with colours of local manufacture and with embossed patterns. 
Brass vessels, glass bangles, and stone tumblers and cups are 
exported from these taluks, and also steel knives and other 
cutting instruments of good finish. In Nizamabad town 
prayer-cloths and pardas are printed; and scented hair oils 
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and agar hatiis'^ of a good quality are prepared. A rice-mill 
has lately been erected, which is capable of husking ii tons 
of paddy daily, and employs 33 hands. The Mudhol taluk 
contains a ginning factory and a cotton-press driven by steam 
power. The former employs 76 and the latter 46 hands. 

Leather is tanned in the ordinary way by Chamars for the 
manufacture of water-buckets. 

The principal exports consist of rice, gram, and other food- Commerce, 
grains, cotton, oilseeds, oil, chillies, jaggery, tamarinds, cattle, 
bones and horns, tobacco, leather, tarvar bark for tanning, 
coarse cloth, silk sdns^ and brass vessels. The chief imports 
are cotton, silk and woollen cloth, salt, salted fish, opium, 
condiments, gold and silver, copper and brass, iron, kerosene 
oil, refined sugar, and raw silk. Trade is mainly with the 
adjoining Districts ; but cotton, leather, iarvar bark, bones, 
horns, and oilseeds are sent to Bombay and Madras. Nizam- 
abad is the chief centre of general trade, especially for those 
parts not served by the railway. Weekly bazars are held at the 
several taluk head-quarters, from which merchandise is diS" 
tributed to distant parts of the District. The Komatis are the 
chief trading caste. 

The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway traverses the Railways. 
District from the north-west to the south for 80 miles, with 
ten railway stations within its limits. 

About 142 miles of road are metalled with morum or gravel. Roads. 
The old Nagpur trunk road from Hyderabad to Nagpur in the 
Central Provinces crosses the District for 84 miles, and is 
maintained by the Public Works department. Another road, 

39 miles long, runs from Nizam abad to Banswada. There are 
four railway feeder-roads with an aggregate length of 19 miles, 
and ordinary country roads connect Nizamabad with the head- 
quarters of the taluks. The District is on the whole well 
supplied with communications. 

Owing to its large forest area and numerous wells and Famine 
tanks, Indur has been fairly free from famine. In 1819, while 
there was famine in Gulbarga, Lingsugtir, Bhir, and Parbhani, 
only slight distress was experienced here. In the famine of 
1833, though the people were not much affected, large numbers 
of cattle died for want of fodder. The great famine of 1899- 
1900, which was most seriously felt in the Aurangabad Division 
and OsmanabM, affected this District also, the rainfall in 
1899 being only 16 inches, or less than two-fifths of the 

^ Sticks composed of fragrant heibs, frankincense, and musk, which are 
burnt for their fragrance at religious ceremonials and sacrifices. 
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average. But as 1898 had been a good year, the ryots did 
not suffer acutely, though the loss to the State by remissions 
was considerable. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions : one, con- 
sisting of the taluks of Bodhan and Yellareddipet, under a 
Third Talukdar ; the second, comprising the taluks of Kama- 
reddipet and Armur, under a Second Talukdar; and the 
third, consisting of the Indur taluk only, under a Third 
Talukdar. Each taluk is under a tahsllddr. The First 
Talukdar is the head of the District, having a general super- 
vision over the work of all his subordinates. 

The District civil court is presided over by a Civil Judge 
styled the Ndztm-IDlwdm, and the subordinate civil courts 
are those of the tahsilddrs. The First Talukdar is the chief 
magistrate, and the District Civil Judge is also a joint- 
magistrate, exercising powers during the absence of the First 
Talukdar from head-quarters. The Second Talukdar exercises 
first-class magisterial powers, and the Third Talukdars second- 
class powers, while the tahsilddrs have third-class powers. 
There is little serious crime in ordinary times, but bad seasons 
lead to cattle-thefts and dacoities. 

Little is known of the revenue history of the District. 
Formerly villages were made over to revenue farmers, who 
were allowed 10 per cent, for collections. They levied cash 
payments on ‘ dry ’ cultivation and sugar-cane, but for wet ’ 
crops they obtained a share in kind. In 1866, when the 
whole State was divided into Districts and tdluksy revenue 
in kind was commuted to cash payments. A survey was. 
completed in 1898, but the periods of settlement vary in 
the different tdluks. Mudhol, Bodhan, Yellareddipet, Kama- 
reddipet, and Banswada were settled for fifteen years, Nirmal 
and Narsapur for ten, and Indur, Armur, and Bimgal for 
seven years. The system followed resembles that of the 
Mysore settlement. The settlement caused an increase in the 
revenue of 5 per cent., while the survey showed that the area 
in holdings was greater than that recorded in the old accounts 
by 216 square miles. The average assessment on ‘ dry’ land 
is Rs. 1-4 (maximum Rs. 2, minimum one anna), and on 
‘wet’ land including gardens, Rs. 14 (maximum Rs. 24, 
minimum Rs. 3). 

The land revenue and the total revenue of the District 
in recent years are shown in the table on the next page, in 
thousands of rupees. 

Since 1899 a cess of one anna in the rupee has been levied^ 
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and local boards established. The First Talukdar is the Local 
president of the District board, and the tahsildars are chairmen 
of the subordinate taluk boards. At Nizamabad there is a pidUies. 
municipality, and each of the taluk head-quarters has a small 
conservancy establishment; the District and taluk boards 
manage the municipalities as well. The local board expendi- 
ture in 1901 was Rs. 71,725. The District Engineer has 
charge of all the roads and buildings constructed or maintained 
by the Public Works department. The Irrigation Engineer 
superintends the repair and construction of irrigation works. 



1881 

1891. 

IQOI. 

1903 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

14,60 

23,6s 

19,22 

28,20 

18,53 

24.31 

16,01 

28,89 


The First Talukdar is the head of the police administration, Police and 
with the Superintendent (Moktamlm) as his executive deputy, 

Under him are 10 inspectors, 115 subordinate officers, 

684 constables, and 25 mounted police, distributed among 
45 thdnas and 43 outposts, except the mounted police who are 
at head-quarters. 

The fort of Indur has been converted into a Central jail, 
and receives convicts sentenced to more than six months' 
imprisonment from the Districts of Medak, Mahbubnagar, 

Bidar, and Sirpur Tandur. In 1901 there were 426 convicts 
in the Central jail. Female convicts are sent to the Warangal 
Central jail, as there is no separate accommodation here. 
ShatranjzSf cotton-tweeds, counterpanes, towels, khaki cloth, 

&:c., are manufactured in large quantities. Tailors', carpenters', 
and blacksmiths' workshops are also at work, besides a printing 
press. All the cloth required for the convicts is manufactured 
in the jail, and surplus products are sold. 

The District occupies a medium place as regards the literacy Education, 
of its population, of whom 2-1 per cent. (4-1 males and 
0-2 females) were able to read and write in 1901. The total 
number of pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 
1903 was 226, 1,496, 1,994, and 2,476 respectively. In 1903 
there were 44 primary schools and one middle school, with 
103 girls under instruction. The total expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1901 amounted to Rs. 12,278, of which Rs. 10,864 was 
met by the State and the remainder by local boards. The 
sum derived from fees was Rs. 780. 

The District contained six dispensaries in 1901, with Medical, 
accommodation for 25 in-patients. The cases treated in that 
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year numbered 30,794, of whom 142 were in-patients, and 
612 operations were performed. The total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 15,086, of which Rs. 13,694 was paid by the 
State and the balance was met from Local funds. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was, 
I, no, or 1^75 per 1,000 of the population. 

Nizajnabad Taluk. — Taluk in Nizamabad District, Hyder- 
abad State, formerly known as the Indur idluk^ with an 
area of 550 square miles. The population in 1901, including 
jdgzrs, was 75,483, compared with 74,466 in 1891. The taluk 
contains 107 villages, of which 38 are jdgtr, Nizamabad or 
Indur (population, r 2,871), the only town, is the head-quarters 
of the District and taluk. The land revenue in 1901 was 
2*5 lakhs. The soils are mostly sandy, and rice is extensively 
raised by tank-irrigation. The Godavari flows in the north of 
the taluk. 

Armur Taluk. — Taluk in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 1,038 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jagirs^ was 122,455, compared with 123,285 
in 1891. The taluk contains two towns, Armur (population, 
9,031), the head-quarters, and Balkonda (5,118), a jd^rto'^n \ 
and 160 villages, of which 51 are jd^r. The land revenue in 
1901 was 3*6 lakhs. The statistics include the ^xHo-tdluk of 
Blmgal, which was merged in Armur in 1 905, and had an area 
of 491 square miles and a population of 54,290 in 1901. Rice 
is largely raised by tank-irrigation. The taluk is hilly in the 
centre, and the Godavari flows through the north. 

K 3 .mareddipet. — Taluk in Nizamabad District, HyderabM 
State. In 1901 the area was 413 square miles, and the 
population, including was 64,933, compared with 63,366 
in 1891. It contained 96 villages, of which 25 were jdglr^ 
Kamareddipet (population, 2,503) being the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 2-2 lakhs. In 1905 the taluk 
was enlarged by the transfer of villages from the Medak and 
Ramayampet tdluks of Medak District, and Sirsilla in Karim- 
nagar (formerly Elgandal). It is hilly in some parts. 

Yellareddipet. — Taluk in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad 
State. In 1901 the area was 218 square miles, and the 
population, including jdglrs^ was 35,514, compared with 
36,810 in 1891. It contained 89 villages, of which 19 were 
Jdgtry Yellareddipet (population, 3,065) being the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 2 lakhs. By the changes made 
in 1905 this taluk has received a number of villages from the 
former Banswada tdluk^ and from Medak and Ramayampet in 
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Medak, The Manjra river forms its western and southern 
boundary, 

Banswada* — Formerly a taluk in Indur (now Nizamabad) 
District, Hyderabad State. In 1901 the area was 542 square 
miles, and the population, including jdgtrs^ was 80,888, 
compared with 78,657 in 1891. It contained 141 villages, of 
which 76 were jdgtr. The land revenue in 1901 was 24 lakhs. 
In 1905 the taluk was divided between the Deglur taluk of 
Nander District and Bodhan and Yellareddipet in Nizamabad. 

Bodhan Talttk . — Taluk in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 317 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jagzrSj was 52,862, compared with 50,779 in 
1891. The taluk has one town, Bodhan (population, 6,438), 
the head-quarters ; and 65 villages, of which 23 are jdgir. The 
land revenue in 1901 was 1*7 lakhs. In 1905 the area was 
increased by the addition of part of the B^swada taluk. The 
Manjra river forms the western boundary, Kotgir, a patgdh 
tdluky having a population of 24,267 and an area of about 
120 square miles, lies to the south, with 49 villages and one 
•town, Kondalwadi (population, 6,557). The jd^r tdluk of 
Gandharl, having a population of 10,180, lies to the south-east, 
with 28 villages and an area of about 85 square miles. 

Narsapur. — Former tdluk in Nizamabad (Indtir) District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 537 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgtrs^ was 52,056, compared 
with 52,443 in 1891. The tdluk contained 139 villages, of 
which 6 are jdgir \ and Narsapur (ij773) the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 1-3 lakhs. In 1905 the tdluk 
was divided between Nirmal and a new talt 4 k of Kinwat in 
Adilabad District. 

Armiir Town, — Head-quarters of the tdluk of the same 
name in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
18° 48' N. and 78° 16' E., 16 miles north-east of Nizamabad 
town. Population (1901), 9,03 1. It contains a sub-post office, 
.a police inspector’s office, a dispensary, and a school with 
127 pupils. Silk cloth and sdn$ are largely manufactured. 

Baikonda . — -Jdgir town in the Armur tdluk of Nizam- 
abad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 53' N. and 
78® 21' E., six miles north-east of Armur town, and 24 miles 
from Indur station on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Rail- 
way, Population (1901), 5,118. The town is surrounded by 
an old ruined wall, still having a few gates and posterns. It 
contains one temple, four mosques, one of the latter being built 
of stone, several tombs and shrines, and an idgdh used for prayers 
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on Musalman holidays. A fort stands near a large tank in the 
vicinity of the town, on the Hyderabad-Nagpur road, and small 
watch-towers are perched on the topmost crags of the hills in 
the neighbourhood. A post office and a police station are 
located here, besides the jdglr tah^l office, and a civil and 
criminal court. 

Bodhan Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in NizamabM District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
1 8° 40' N. and 77° 53' E., 16 miles west of Nizamabad town. 
Population (1901), 6,438. It contains a Jama Masjid, a temple 
of Narsingaswami, a police inspector’s office, a sub-post office, 
and one school with 117 pupils. Three large tanks are situ- 
ated on the east, north, and south of the town, irrigating 2,000 
acres of land. 

Kondalwadi.— -Head-quarters of the paigdh taluk of Kotgir 
in Nizamabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 48' N. 
and 77^46' E,, 28 miles north-west of Niztoabad and 9 miles 
west of the confluence of the Godavari and Manjra rivers. 
Population (1901), 6,557. 

Niz§.inabad Town (or Indur). — Head-quarters of the 
District and taluk of the same name in Hyderabad State, 
situated in 18® 40' N. and 78° 6' E., on the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway. Population (1901), 12,871. It con- 
tains the offices of the First and Third Talukdars, the District 
and Irrigation Engineers, and the Police Superintendent, the 
District court, one school with 324 pupils, a Central jail, a 
dispensary, and a District post office. The water-supply 
system, originally a gift from the RSnl of Sirnapalli, is now 
maintained by the local board. Nizamabad also has a rice- 
husking factory, cotton-ginning and pressing factories, and an 
American mission, all situated in the north-eastern quarter, 
known as Kanteshwar. The fort on a hill to the south-west of 
the town was originally a temple built by Raghunath Das, who- 
made the tank which now forms the source of water-supply. 
Boun- Medak District. — District in the Medak Gulshanabad 
Division of Hyderabad State, lying between 17® 25' and 
and hill ’ 18° 19' N. and 77° 48' and 78® 31' E., with a total area of 
and river 2,005 square miles, including 856 square miles of jdgir zxA 
* paigdh lands h It is bounded on the north-east and north 
by Karimnagar and Nizamabad ; on the east and south by 
Atraf-i-balda District ; and on the west by Bldar District and 

^ Except where otherwise stated, the statistics in this article relate to the 
District as it stood before the changes of 1905 referred to in the section on 
Population. 
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J>aigdk estates. There are numerous low hills. One range 
extends from Ramayampet in the north to the southern portion 
of Nizamabad, and then turning to the south again enters the 
District. Another range extends from the north-western corner 
to the east. The fort of Medak stands on the summit of one 
of these hills to the west of the town. 

The most important river is the M^jra, which enters 
Medak from Bldar, and passes through its western and north- 
western tdiuksy its total length in the District being 60 miles. 

The Haldi or Paspaver, a tributary of the Manjra, which enters 
the District from the north, flows under Medak town ; its length 
is only 10 miles. 

The rock formation is the Archaean gneiss. Geology. 

The trees commonly found are teak, hijdsdl {JPierocarlus Botany. 
Marsupium\ nalldmaddi {Terminalia tomentosa\ eppa {Hard- 
wickla binata\ mahud {Bassza latifoltd)^ mm {Melia Azadi- 
rachta\ mango, tamarind, iarvar {Cassia auriculatd)^ and 
various species of Mcus, 

The District contains large tracts of 'woody and scrubby Fauns.. 
jungle, where z^UgaiJ spotted deer, sdmbar^ and wild dogs are 
found. Partridge, quail, duck, teal, snipe, &c., abound 
everywhere. 

The climate is very healthy from September to June ; but Climate, 
during the rainy season malarial fevers and agues prevail, the 
idluks of Ramayampet, Medak, and Baghat being especially rainfall, 
liable to these ailments, owing to the excessive humidity of the 
atmosphere. The temperature during the winter falls to 45®, 
while in May it rises to 100°. The annual rainfall averages 
31 inches; but in 1899 the amount received was only lyf 
inches, and in 1902 about 13 inches. 

This District formed part of the ancient kingdom of Warangal, History. 
In 1309 Ala-ud-dln’s general, Malik Kafur, marched with a large 
army against the Raja of Warangal, and took Medak on his 
route. In the fourteenth century Medak formed part of the 
Bahmani kingdom, and subsequently passed to the Kutb Shahi 
dynasty of Golconda. On the fall of Golconda, it was annexed 
to the Mughal empire, from which it was detached in the early 
part of the eighteenth century on the foundation of Hyder- 
abad State. 

The District contains many places of archaeological interest. Archaeo- 
The fort of Medak stands about 300 feet above the surrounding 
plain. Patancheru, 16 miles north-west of Hyderabad, con- 
tains some old Hindu underground temples, where ancient coins 
have recently been discovered. Andol and Komatur have old 
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mosques of note; and Chatkur, Kalabgur, Kandi, Nandi^ 
Patancheru, and Venkatapur have ancient Hindu temples. At 
Yedupailu, south-east of Medak, where seven tributaries of the 
Manjra meet, a large religious fair is held annually. 

Popula- There are 634 towns and villages in the District. The total 
tion. population at each Census in the last twenty years was : (i88r) 
326,720, (1891) 364,73s, and (1901) 366,722. The towns are 
Medak and Lingampet in the Medak taluk, Siddipet, and 
Sadaseopet. Sangareddipet is the District head-quarters. 
About 90 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and nearly 
all the rest Muhammadans. Telugu is the language chiefly 
spoken. The following table shows the distribution of popula- 
tion in 1901 : — 
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In 1905 Tekmal was merged in Andol, and Ramayampet 
partly in Medak and partly in the Kamareddipet taluk of 
Nizamabad (Indur) District Ibrahimpatan was transferred 
from Mahbtibnagar District and added to Baghat, while Siddi- 
pet was transferred to this District from Karimnagar (Elgandal). 
In its present form the District consists of five taluks : Medak, 
Siddipet, Baghat, Kalabgur, and Andol, besides the four large 
estates of Hatnura, Narsapur, Narsingi, and Nawabpet, and 
other minor jdgirs. 

Castes and The most numerous caste is that of the Kapus (69,000). 

Next come the Madigas or leather-workers (40,300), and the 
Malas or Dhers (32,400), both of whom work also as agricultural 
labourers. There are 37,400 Brahmans, 32,300 Gollas or 
shepherds, and 13,600 Komatis, who form the trading and 
money-lending caste. Nearly 42 per cent, of the population 
depend directly upon agriculture, and x i per cent, on general 
labour and earthwork. 
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The total number of Christians, according to the last Census, Christian 
was 373, of whom 327 were natives. A Wesleyan mission 
Medak town was started in 1887, and has a stalf of 8 Europeans 
and 45 natives. The adherents are chiefly of the Mala caste. 

The mission maintains a school and a hospital. The former 
was opened in 1887 and the latter in 1895, a Idccg^zandna ward 
being added in 1902. 

There is hardly any difference in the agricultural condition General 
of the several taluks. The soils on the highlands are mostly 
sandy and gravelly, while black soil is found in small patches in ditions. 
hollows or depressed areas. 

The tenure of lands is chiefly ryotwdri. In 1901 the Chief agn- 
District contained 1,149 square miles of khdlsa lands, of which 
489 were cultivated. Of the remainder, 114 were cultivable and princi- 
waste and fallows, 387 were forests, and 159 were not available P^l crops, 
for cultivation. The staple food-crops are rice, bdjra^ and 
jowdr, the areas under which were 106, 207, and 168 square 
miles respectively. The rice in this District compares favour- 
ably with the finest qualities produced elsewhere. Next in 
importance are kodro^ lachna^ and various pulses. Sugar-cane 
is grown in all the tdluksy covering about one square mile. 

The cattle are of the ordinary kind, and buffaloes are exten- Cattle, &c. 
sively employed in rice and sugar-cane cultivation. No special 
breed of ponies or horses is indigenous to the District, those 
found being very inferior. At Rajampet, near Sangareddipet, 
there is a State stud farm, where several stallions are kept 
with the object of improving the breed; but ryots are slow 
in taking advantage of the facilities offered them in this 
respect. Sheep and goats of the ordinary description are 
reared. 

The total area of irrigated land in 1900-1 was 109 square Irrigation, 
miles, or more than 22 per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
different sources of irrigation and the areas supplied by each 
areas follows: Canals and channels, 17 square miles; tanks, 

68; and wells, 24. Tank-irrigation is the mainstay of the 
District, which contains 351 large and 1,658 small tanks. 

The number of wells is 2,018; and the other sources of 
irrigation are small anicuts, called mathris^ of which there are 
74. The Malkapur tank irrigates the lands of 12 villages. 

Generally two crops of rice are raised with tank and well 
irrigation. Water is raised from wells in leathern buckets. 

A large canal taking off from the Manjra has been constructed 
at a cost of over 10 lakhs, which is estimated to irrigate 10,000 
acres of land, and to yield a revenue of 2 lakhs. It was opened 
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in X904. Another project, called the Manjra Extension, when 
completed will cost lakhs and irrigate 7,000 acres, securing 
a revenue of 2 J lakhs. The District has always been immune 
from famine, owing to the large number of tanks it contains. 

Medak contains no ‘reserved’ forests, but there are 387 
square miles of unprotected forest. 

No minerals of any value are found. In the hills of Lin- 
gampet nodular ironstone is smelted, and the iron is largely 
employed in the local manufacture of agricultural implements. 

There is no important hand industry in the District. Cotton 
cloth is printed with fast dyes for use as screens, tablecloths, 
floor-cloths, &c. Coarse cotton cloth and silk stuffs of superior 
quality are made, the latter after European patterns, and are 
largely used for coats, sdf%s^ &c. Brass vessels are made at 
Lingampet and Ramayampet. Sivanagar and Jogipet contain 
tanneries, whence leather is exported to Hyderabad, Bombay, 
and Madras. The Chamars prepare leather for the manufac- 
ture of water buckets and sandals for the ryots. The Hyder- 
abad Spinning and Weaving Mill is situated near Mushirabad, 
in the Baghat tdluk^ north of the city of Hyderabad. 

The main exports are rice, both fine and coarse, unrefined 
sugar, jaggery, jowdr^ tobacco, mahud oil, cotton, gram, other 
cereals and pulses, brass and copper vessels, cattle, and leather ; 
while the chief imports are salt, opium, salted fish, gold and 
silver, copper and brass, sulphur, kerosene oil, refined sugar, 
silk and cotton piece-goods. Rice is sent to Hyderabad and 
other parts of the State, and leather to Madras and Bombay. 
Imported articles are brought to Sadaseopet from Shankarpalli, 
on the Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway ; and from Mirza- 
palli, on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway, to Rama- 
yampet, and there distributed to Sangareddipet, Jogipet, 
Lingampet, Medak, &c., whence they find their way to distant 
parts through weekly bazars. Komatis, Marwaris, and Balja- 
wars are the trading castes, and they also lend money. 

The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway enters Medak from 
the west at Gullaguda and passes out at Lingampalli in the 
east, a distance of 22 miles. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway runs almost due north and south through Manohar- 
abad, M^aipet, and Mirzapalli on the eastern border of the 
District. 

The total length of roads is 183 miles, of which 81 miles 
are metalled. The metalled roads are in three sections : 
Sadaseopet to Kukatpalli, 32 miles; Shankarpalli to Sanga- 
reddipet, 14 miles ; and part of the old Nagpur road, 35 miles. 
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Unmetalled roads lead to the remaining head-quarters of 
taluks. 

This District, though a small .one, has been divided into District 
three subdivisions. The Medak and Siddipet taluks are under 
.a Third Talukdar, Andol under the Second Talukdar of Andol, staff, 
and Kalabgur and Baghat under another Second Talukdar. 

There is also another Third Talukdar who acts as Assistant - 
to the First Talukdar, the First Talukdar or Collector over- 
looking the revenue and magisterial work of his subordinates. 

Each taluk is under a tahsllddr. 

The District civil court at Sangareddipet is presided over Civil and 
by the Ndzim-i-Dlwdni or Civil Judge, who is also a 
magistrate in the absence of the First Talukdar from head-^ 
quarters. The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate. The 
tahsllddrs exercise third-class civil and magisterial powers, and 
preside over taluk civil courts. The Second and Third Taluk- 
dars exercise second-class magisterial powers. There is not 
much serious crime in ordinary years, but dacoities and cattle- 
thefts increase in number during the dry season when the roads 
are open. 

Little information is available as to the revenue history of Land 
the District. Formerly groups of villages or taluks were farmed 
out by the State to contractors, who received 10 per cent, for 
collection. This was followed by the batai or share system, 
under which the State received three-fifths of the produce of 
lands irrigated from tanks, and an equal share from lands sup- 
plied by wells. In 1866 the ryotwdri system was introduced, 
and revenue was collected in cash from individual ryots. 
Kalabgur taluk was regularly settled in 1892, Andol in 1898, 
Ramayampet and Medak in 1900, Tekmal in 1901, and Baghat 
in 1905. Sugar-cane was charged Rs. 200 per acre under the 
old system, but now water rates are levied for ‘wet crops ^ 
according to the class of land. Before the commencement 
of the survey, the records showed an area of 67,400 acres of 
‘wet’ lands and 119,463 acres of ‘dry.’ The result of the 
•survey was a decrease of 3 per cent, in the ‘ wet,’ and an in- 
crease of 103 per cent, in the ‘ dry ’ lands, while the settlement 
raised the revenue by 2 lakhs or 16 per cent, in the five taluks 
surveyed. The average assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 2 
{maximum Rs. 4, minimum R. 0-4), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 13 
(maximum Rs. 20, minimum Rs. 6). The rates given for ‘ wet ’ 
lands are for the dbi (rainy season) crop, the tdhi (hot season) 
crop rates being Rs. 35 maximum, Rs. ro minimum, and 
Rs. 20 average. 
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The land revenue and the total revenue of the District for 
a series of years are shown below, in thousands of rupees : 



1881. 

1891. 
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1903* 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

8,50 
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12,12 
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Owing to the changes in area made in 1905, the revenue 
demand is now about 14-6 lakhs. 

Local There is a municipality at Sangareddipet, and each of the 

boards and other tdluk head-quarters has a small conservancy establish- 
pXtifs. iwent. The District board manages both the municipal and 
local affairs of the head-quarters, and also supervises the work 
of the outlying tdluk boards. Its expenditure in 1900-1 was- 
Rs. 12,600, of which Rs. 497 was laid out on roads. The 
income was, as usual, derived from a portion of the land cess, 
levied at one anna in the rupee on the land revenue assess- 
ments. 

Police and The First Talukdar is the head of the District police, with 
jails. Superintendent (Mohtamni) as his executive deputy. The 

force consists of 67 subordinate officers, 499 constables, and 
25 mounted police, under 6 inspectors and one sub-inspector, 
distributed among 32 police stations. There is a District jail 
at Sangareddipet, but only short-sentence prisoners are kept 
there, the rest being sent to the Central jail at Nizamabad. 

Education. The District takes a medium position in point of literacy, 
2*6 per cent. (4-6 males and 0*35 females) of the population 
being able to read and write in 1901. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in i 38 i, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 
774, 2,293, 1,907, and 2,044 respectively. In 1903 there were 
25 primary schools and one middle school, with 159 girls under 
instruction. The total expenditure on education in 1901 was 
Rs. 13,100, and the fee receipts amounted to Rs. 731. 

Medical. The District contains 4 dispensaries, with accommodation 
for II in-patients. The total number of cases treated at these 
during 1901 was 200 in-patients and 31,422 out-patients ; and 
the number of operations performed was 920. The total ex- 
penditure amounted to Rs. 11,200. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was 
540, or only 1*47 per 1,000 of population. 

Medak Taluk . — Tdluk in Medak District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 359 square miles. Its population in 
1901, including jdgzrs, was 65,852, compared with 63,066 
in 1891, The tdluk contains two towns, Medak (population. 
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8,511), the head-quarters, and Lingampet (5,102); and 89 
villages, of which 19 are jagtr. The land revenue in 1901 
was 3*2 lakhs. The idluk is somewhat hilly, and its soils are 
mostly sandy. Rice and sugar-cane are largely raised by tank- 
irrigation. The HyderabM-Godavari Valley Railway passes 
through the eastern portion. The paigdk taluks of Narsapur, 
Hatnura, and Nawabpet lie to the south, with populations of 
^S>S^7 j 1 4*1^3, and 6,179 respectively. The two former con- 
sist of 39 villages each, and the latter of 8 villages. Their 
respective areas are about 130, 128, and 26 square miles. The 
jdglr taluk of Narsingi, with ii villages and a population of 
8,093, also lies to the south, and has an area of about 36 
square miles- In 1905 some villages were added to the tah^k 
from Rtoayampet, while others were transferred from it to 
Kamareddipet and Yellareddipet in Nizamabad District. 

Siddipet Taluk. — Taluk in Medak District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 1,199 square miles. The population 
in 1901 was 150,551, compared with 155,523 in 1891, the 
decrease being due to cholera. The taluk has one town, 
Siddipet (population, 8,302), the head-quarters; and 233 
villages, of which 102 are jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 
was 3*6 lakhs. Tanks supply a considerable area of rice 
cultivation. 

Baghat. — Taluk in Medak District, Hyderabad State, with 
an area of 451 square miles. The population in 1901, in- 
cluding Jdgirs^ was 57,073, compared with 52,819 in 1891. 
There are no villages, of which 52 are jdgtr\ and Mushlrabad 
(population, 815) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 
1901 was Rs. 75,000. These statistics include the taluk of 
Ibrahimpatan, transferred from Mahbubnagar District in 1905, 
which had an area of 393 square miles in 1901, with a popula- 
tion of 46,604. The paigdh taluk of Shamsabad lies to the 
west, with two villages, a population of 5,446, and an area 
of about 9 square miles. The name Baghat (‘gardens’) was 
given to the original tdluk^ because most of the ‘ crown ’ gar- 
dens were included in it. The taluk is watered by the Musi 
river and the Husain Sagar lake. 

Kalabgur. — Taluk in Medak District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 432 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including was 78,052, compared with 96,100 in 1891, 

the decrease being due to emigration and transfer of villages. 
The taluk contains one town, Sadaseopet (population, 6,672); 
and Sangareddipet (4,809) is the head-quarters of the District 
and taluk. There are also 144 other villages, of which 60 are 
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Jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 was 2-4 lakhs. Kalabgur is 
well supplied with tanks, and rice and sugar-cane are largely 
cultivated. The Nizam’s State Railway passes through its 
southern portion, and the Manjra river flows through the north. 

Andol. — "W Qst&cn taluk of Medak District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 433 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including Jdgirs, was 92,963, compared with 91,208 in 1891. 
It has 156 villages, of which 34 are jdglr\ and Andol (popula- 
tion, 3,030) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 
was 3-5 lakhs. These statistics include the Tekmal tdluk^ 
which was amalgamated with Andol in 1905 \ the area of the 
former is 162 square miles and the population 34,425. The 
western portion is composed of black and lateritic soils, while 
the eastern and southern portions are sandy. 

Ramayampet. — Former taluk in Medak District, Hyder- 
abad State, with an area of 403 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including jdgzrs, was 75,364, compared with 73,217 in 
1891. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*8 lakhs. In 1905 the 
taluk was split up, and its villages transferred to the Medak 
taluk of this District and the Kamareddipet taluk of Nizamabad. 

Kandi. — ^Village in the Kalabgur taluk of Medak District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 35' N. and 78° 6' E., 5 miles 
south-east of Sangareddipet. Population (1901), 1,573. Upon 
the open plain close by stand two stones with Telugu or old 
Kanarese inscriptions, surmounted by the sun and moon. 

Eingampet. — Town in the District and taluk of Medak, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 18° ii' N. and 78® 5' E., 20 miles 
north-w’^est of Medak town. Population (1901), 5, 102. Nodular 
ironstone is smelted for the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments, and brass vessels are also made and exported. 

Medak Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Medak District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 
3' N. and 78® 26' E. Population (1901), 8,511. The town is 
built on the northern and eastern sides of a high hill, which 
was at one time strongly fortified. The fortifications are said 
to have been built originally by a Warangal Raja, but the 
present fort was constructed about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. It contains a brass gun 10 feet long, cast at Rotter- 
dam for the Dutch in 1620. A Persian inscription on a slab 
in the taluk office alludes to the building of a mosque in 1641, 
on the ruins of a demolished temple. A large mission school, 
with 180 pupils, and several mission buildings stand north- 
east of the town. 

Patancheru. — Village in the Kalabgur taluk of Medak 
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District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 32' N. and 78® 

16^ E. Population (1901), 1,886. It was formerly the head- 
quarters of the Sii^aMar (Commissioner) of the Eldar Division, 
and is still the head-quarters of the Commissioner of the Medak 
Gulshanabad Division. Groups of underground Hindu temples 
are said to exist in the vicinity of the village, buried under the 
sand. Some old copper coins were recently discovered here. 

A pillar bearing the zodiacal signs, sculptured in a circle around 
a lotus or conventional representation of the sun, is an interest- 
ing relic. The place contains many buildings and tombs of 
Musalman origin. 

Sadaseopet. — Town in the Kalabgur i^d/uk of Medak 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 37' N. and 77® 

58' E., 10 miles west of Sangareddipet. Population (1901), 

6,672, It is a large emporium, with a flourishing trade in both 
exports and imports. 

Sangareddipet, — Head-quarters of Medak District and of 
the Kalabgur HyderabM State, situated in 17° 38' N. 

and 78® 5' E,, 34 miles north-west of Hyderabad city, and 
14 miles north of Shankarpalli station on the Nizam's State 
Railway. Population (1901), 4,809. The offices of the First 
and Third Talukdars, the Irrigation Engineer, the Police Super- 
intendent, a District civil court, a District jail and dispensary, 
and two schools with 201 pupils are located here. Six private 
schools have 85 pupils. Two miles to the west of the town is 
the Rajampet State stud farm. 

Siddipet Town. — Head-quarters of the ^dluk of the same 
name in Medak District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 6' N. 
and 78"^ 61' E. Population (1901), 8,302. Siddipet is a com- 
mercial place of some importance, and contains a dispensary, 
a State school, a mission school, and a post office. An old fort 
adjoins it to the west. Brass and copper vessels of a superior 
kind, as well as silk and cotton fabrics, are manufactured here. 

Mahbubnagar District (formerly called Nagar Karnul). — Boun- 
District in the Medak Gulshanabad Division, Hyderabad State, dariesj^con- 
lying between 16° 2' and 17° 14' N, and 77° 12' and 79 ^' 

10' E,, with a total area of 6,543 square miles, of which 3,586 and river 
square miles are kkdlsa, the rest being jd^r\ It is separated 
from the Madras Districts of Kumool and Guntur by the 
Kistna river, which bounds it to the south; on the north lie 
the Districts of Medak and Atraf-i-balda ; on the east, Nal- 
gonda ; on the north-west, Gulbarga; and on the west, Raichtir. 

^ The statistics in this article relate to the District as it stood before the 
rearrangements made in 1905 ; see paragraph on Population. 
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In the south-east corner a range extends from the north to 
the south of the Amrabad taluks consisting of flat-topped hills, 
rising one above the other, the summits forming extensive 
plateaux. The surface of the District is highest in the north 
and west, and the general slope is from north-west to south-east. 

The two principal rivers, which flow along the westernmost 
part of the District, are the Kistna and the Bhima. The Dindi, 
which rises in the Jedcherla idluk, passes through the Kalva- 
kurti and Amrabad idluks^ and falls into the Kistna about 
18 miles east of Chandragiri. 

The District is occupied by Archaean gneiss, except along 
the banks of the Kistna, where the rocks belong to the Cudda- 
pah and Kurnool series ^ The famous Golconda diamonds 
were formerly obtained from the Cuddapahs and Kurnools, 
particularly the basement-beds of the latter. 

The District is well wooded, having a large forest area. 
The timber trees are bijdsdl {Fterocarpus Marsupiuni)^ nalld- 
maddi (Terminalia tomentosa), eppa {Hardwicktahinatd)^ ebony, 
teak, babul {Acacia arabica\ mango, and tamarind. The 
scrubby jungle consists of brushwood, tarvar {Cassia auricu- 
lata), and other plants used for fuel. 

Antelope and spotted deer are found in the Ibrahimpatan, 
Makhtal, and Narayanpet taluks \ tigers, leopards, and bears 
are met with in the wooded hills of the rest of the District. In 
the Amrabad taluk wild hog, nilgai, sdmbar, hyenas, porcu- 
pines, several species of monkeys, large red squirrels, and wild 
dogs are also found. Peafowl, jungle-fowl, red parrots and red 
minds, yellow and red bulbuls as large as pigeons, and many 
other birds are also met with. 

Climatically the District may be divided into three portions. 
The tdluks of Narayanpet^ Makhtal, and Jedcherla are hot and 
dry, but healthy; Mahbubnagar, Koilkonda, Ibrahimpatan, 
and Kalvakurti are hot and damp, and are not so healthy; 
while the remaining tdluks of Pargi, Nagar Karntil, and 
Amrabad are damp, unhealthy, and malarious. The annual 
rainfall for the twenty-one years ending 1901 averaged 34 
inches. 

Little is known of the history of the District. The Rajas of 
Warangal at one period held sway over it, but after the Muham- 
madan conquest of the Deccan it came into the possession of 
the Bahmani kings. On the dissolution of their power, a 
portion of it was annexed by the Kutb Shahis, and another por- 
tion became part of Bijapur. In 1686, when Sikandar Adil Shah 
Memoirs, Geological Sttrvey of hidia, vol. viii, parts i and xvii. 
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■was defeated by Aurangzeb, Bijapur -with its dependencies was 
annexed to the empire of Delhi. In 1706 prince TCam Bakhsh 
•was appointed Subahdar of Bijapur and Hyderabad ; and on the 
foundation of the Hyderabad State early in the eighteenth 
century the District was included in the Nizam’s Dominions. 

The fort of Koilkonda was built by Ibrahim Kutb Shah, one Archaeo- 
■of the Golconda kings, and contained substantial buildings ^°sy- 
which are now in ruins. In the Amrabad taluk is a fort, now 
in ruins, called the Pratap Rudra Kot, which could shelter 
a large garrison. The old ruined city of Chandragupta, 32 
miles south of Amrabad on the left bank of the Kistna, was 
a very populous place during the reign of Pratap Rudra, Raja 
■of Warangal, Besides these, there are four old temples, one 
of which, called the Maheswara temple, is built on a hill with 
900 steps from the foot to the summit. In the Nagar Kamul 
taluk is the hill fort of Pangal, a mile and a half long and one 
mile broad, possessing seven walls with a citadel in the centre. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including Popnla- 
jagirs, is 1,355. The population at each Census in the last 
twenty years was: (i88r) 547>694, (1891) 674,649, and (1901) 

70 S. 72 S- The towns are Narayanpet and Mahe-ubnagar. 

More than 91 per cent, of its population are Hindus and over 
8 per cent. MusalrnSns. About 86 per cent, speak Telugu, 

6 per cent. Urdfl, and nearly 5 per cent. Kanarese. The 
following table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 



Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be* 
t^veen 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Mahbubnagar . 

350 

I 

59 

45.604 

183 

+ 3-1 



Jedcherla . 

234 

... 

79 

38,961 

166 

+ 0.8 



Ibrahlmpatan . 

194 


43 

27.143 

139 

- 3-3 


a5 

Kalvakurti 

436 


70 

41,069 

94 

+ 4-3 



Amrabad . 

679 

... 

37 

16,794 

24 

+ 6.5 



Nagar Kamul . 

532 

... 

127 

67,990 

127 

+ 5-4 



MaShtal . 

447 


107 

64»2 o 8 

143 

+ 2.2 


cd 

Narayanpet 

315 

I 

72 

66,579 

2 II 

+ 13.9 


1 

Koilkonda 

384 


91 

45.572 

II8 

+ 5-9 



Pargi 

II5 

... 

49 

21,511 

187 

■^ 42•3 



JdgtrSj &c. 

2,957 


619 

370,294 

91 

+ 5 -I 

J 


District total 

6.543 

3 

1,353 

705.725 

107 

+ 4 *^ 

23,688 


In 1905 the IbrShlmpatan Muk was transferred to Medak Dis- 
trict, and 73 villages from Koilkonda, Narayanpet, and Makhtal 
were made over to the adjoining taluks of Gulbarga District. 
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Koilkonda and Jedcherla were merged in adjoining taluks^ and 
Narayanpet in Makhtal. The Pargi and Amrabad 
have been raised to the status of taluks. The District in its 
present form thus comprises six taluks : Mahbubnagar, Kalva- 
kurti, Amrabad, Nagar Karnul, Makhtal, and Pargi. 

The most numerous caste is that of the agricultural Kapus, 
numbering 132,000, or about 19 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion. Next come the Chamars or leather-workers, who number 
93,000, or 13 per cent. The Brahmans number 87,600, or 
over 12 per cent. The Dhangars or shepherds follow with 
74,600, or II per cent. The Mahars (village menials) and 
Komatis (traders) number 44,800 and 21,000, or 6 and 3 per 
cent, respectively. The Mahars and Chamars also work as 
field labourers. The population directly engaged in agriculture 
forms 29 per cent, of the total. 

There is an American mission at Mahbubnagar town, which 
has established a school for low-caste children, the total staff 
and pupils numbering 163. The number of Christians in the 
District in 1901 was 359, of whom 350 were natives. 

The northern portion of the District is situated on the 
border of the trap region, the remainder being granitic. The 
soils of the Pargi taluk and parts of Ibrahimpatan, Mahbub- 
nagar, and J edcherla are composed of stiff black regar, Makhtal, 
Narayanpet, and Nagar Karnul, as well as the remaining portions 
of the above-mentioned taluks^ consist of granitic or sandy 
soils, known as masab and chalka. The soils of Amrabad are of 
granitic origin, but contain a large admixture of organic matter. 
Jowdr^ gram, linseed, and other rahi crops are raised on the 
regar lands, while rice, sesamum, castor, and other kharlf or 
rainy season crops are grown on the chalka and masab soils. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdrL The area culti- 
vated in 1901 amounted to 1,278 square miles, out of a total 
khdlsa area of 3,586, while 790 square miles were cultivable 
waste and fallows, 1,363 were forests, and 155 were not avail- 
able for cultivation. 

The staple food-crops are jowdr and bdjra^ grown on 48 and 
12^ per cent, of the total area cropped. Rice, lachhna^ sdvdn, 
and kodro are next in importance, the areas under these being 
120, 87, 57, and 32 square miles respectively. Oilseeds are 
raised on 116 square miles, about three-fourths of this area 
being under castor. 

No special breed of cattle is characteristic of the District ; 
but the Amrabad tdluk is noted for its swift-trotting bullocks, 
which though small are very handsome. These are largely 
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bred, and an extensive trade in them is carried on with other 
parts of the State, and with the Madras Presidency. They 
resemble the Mysore breed. Ponies are found everywhere, but 
are of an inferior class. Sheep and goats are largely reared, 
and are sold at prices varying from Rs. i~8 to Rs. 3 per head. 
Extensive pasture lands exist in the taluks of Pargi, Koilkonda, 
and Amrabad ; the grazing lands in the last of these are said 
to comprise nearly three-fourths of the total area. 

The irrigated area in 1901 was 162 square miles. The Irrigation, 
principal channels take off from the Nandipalli Vagu in the 
NMyanpet tdluk^ from the Turikunda Vagu in the Mahbtib- 
nagar tdluk^ and from the Musi river in the Ibrahimpatan taluk. 

The first tw^o supply 23 large tanks, and the third was con- 
structed at a cost of 14 lakhs to supply the Ibrahimpatan tank, 
which irrigates the lands of 13 villages. Besides these, there 
are 505 large tanks, 1,863 l^^ntas or smaller tanks, and 9,615 
wells in good repair. 

Mahbubnagar District has several large tracts of forest. Forests, 
especially in the Amrabad, Pargi, and Koilkonda taluks. These 
contain ‘reserved’ and protected forests, the trees attaining a 
good size. The principal timber trees are teak, ebony, eppa 
(Hardwickia Mnata\ btjdsdl (Rterocarpus Marsupiuni)^ nalldr 
maddi (Terminalia tomentosa)^ and bamboos, besides mango, 
tamarind, and babul {Acacia arabica). Fuel is abundant. Nagar 
Kamul and Mahbubnagar also contain smaller areas of forest. 

The ‘ reserved’ forests cover 800 square miles, and the protected 
and unprotected forests 400 and 163 square miles respectively. 

The District possesses good building stone. In the Pargi Minerals. 
taluk ironstone is smelted to a small extent. In the N^ayan- 
pet, Nagar Kamul, Amrabad, and Mahbubnagar taluks carbo- 
nate of soda and common salt are obtained by lixiviating saline 
earth. The salt produced is bitter, owing to an admix- 
ture of magnesium sulphate. Six miles south of Farahabad, a 
bright brick-red laminated limestone is found, similar to the 
Shahabad stone, but much harder. A hard stone resembling 
emery, found in Amrabad, is used for making mortars. 

Coarse cotton cloth of every description is woven in all Arts and 
parts. In the Narayanpet taluk silk sdns and dhotis^ with 
gold borders, are made for export to Poona, Sholapur, Bombay, 
and Baroda. Ordinary blankets are made by the Dhangars ; 
and leather is cured in a crude way by the Chamars for water- 
buckets. A coarse sort of paper used to be largely made in 
the Koilkonda and Mahbubnagar taluks^ but the trade has " 

died out owing to the cheapness of imported paper. 
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The chief exports are food-grains, cotton, and castor-seed, 
the last two being sent to Bombay and the grain to Hyder- 
abad city. The imports consist of cloth and chintzes of sorts, 
gram, wheat, sugar, salt, opium, kerosene oil, brass and copper 
vessels, and gold and silver. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway passes through the 
.south-western portion of the Makhtal taluk^ with one station. 

There are 269 miles of gravelled roads, of which 207 miles 
are maintained by the Public Works department and 62 by the 
local boards. Of the former, one traverses the District from 
Hyderabad to Kurnool in British territory, 112 miles in length. 
A branch of this, 63 miles long, called the Kistna road, proceeds 
via Mahbubnagar to the railway. Two other roads, 21 and 
II miles long, run from Narayanpet to the Saidapur station and 
from Mahbubnagar to Nawabpet, The local board roads are : 
Makhtal to Narayanpet, 18 miles ; Mahbubnagar to Koilkonda, 
14 miles ; and Mahbubnagar to Nagar Karnul, 30 miles. 

In the great famine of 1876-8 thousands of people perished 
in this District, when jowdr sold at 3 seers per rupee. The 
famines of 1897 and 1900, though very severe in other parts 
of the State, did not seriously affect Mahbubnagar, and the 
total amount spent on relief was only Rs. 2,700. 

The District is divided into four subdivisions : one, con- 
sisting of the taluks of Makhtal and Mahbubnagar, is under 
a Second Talukdar; the second, comprising the taluks of 
Nagar Karnul and Amrabad, is under another Second 
Talukdar ; while the third, consisting of the taluks of Kalva- 
kurti and Pargi, is under a Third Talukdar. Another 
Third Talukdar acts as assistant to the First Talukdar, who 
exercises a general supervision over the work of all his sub- 
ordinates. Each taluk is under a tahsllddr. 

The District civil court is presided over by a Judge, styled 
the Ndzim-i-Dlwdnij while the tahsilddrs hold subordinate 
civil courts. The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate of the 
District, and the Ndzim-i-Eiwdni or Civil Judge is also a Joint*^ 
Magistrate, who exercises magisterial powers during the absence 
of the First Talukdar from head-quarters. The Second and 
Third Talukdars and the tahsilddrs exercise magisterial powers 
of the second and third class. Serious crime is not heavy, 
except in adverse seasons when dacoities and cattle-thefts 
increase. 

Hardly anything is known about the revenue history of the 
District. Some of the taluks were resumed from time to time 
from Arab and PathSn jemadars, who had held them in lieu 
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of payment for troops. The old system of farming taluks was 
formerly in force, and the revenue farmers received two annas 
in the rupee for collection. But this system was discontinued 
in 1866, on the introduction of District administration, when 
the holdings of the cultivators were roughly measured and a 
fair revenue was fixed. Though the whole of the District had 
been surveyed some years previously, only two taluks (Mahbub- 
nagar and Narayanpet) were settled in 1900, and the remaining 
taluks in 1903. The settlement raised the land revenue by 
2-6 lakhs, or 21 per cent, (from 13-2 lakhs to 15*8 lakhs), and 
the area of the holdings was found to be 981,029 acres, com- 
pared with 455,461 acres shown in the old accounts, a difference 
of 1 1 5 per cent. The average assessment on ‘ dry ’ land is 
B. I (maximum Rs. 2-2, minimum three annas), and on ‘wet’ 
land Rs. 7 (maximum Rs. 18—12, minimum Rs. 3). The 
‘ wet ’ lands include bdghdt or garden lands. 

The land revenue and the total revenue of the District in 
recent years are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881, 

1891. 

1901 

1903, 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

00 

10,77 

20,93 

9,81 

17,26 

11,31 

19,96 


Owing to the changes in area made in 1905, the revenue 
demand is now about 8*3 lakhs. 

Local boards were established in 1895, a year after the Local 
completion of the survey. The District board at Mahbubnagar hoards and 
town supervises the working of the taluk boards. Municipal paiities. 
establishments are maintained at Mahbtibnagar and Narayan- 
pet, The total income derived from the one anna cess in 1901 
amounted to Rs. 34,000 ; and the expenditure on municipal 
and local works and roads was Rs. 45,000. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the District police, with the Police and 
Superintendent (Moktamzm) as his executive deputy. Under 
him are 9 inspectors, 128 subordinate officers, 754 constables, 
and 25 mounted police, distributed among 38 thdnas and 61 
outposts. The District jail at Mahbubnagar has accommoda- 
tion for 250 prisoners, but those whose terms exceed six months 
are transferred to the Central jail at Nizamabad. 

The District occupies a comparatively high position as Education, 
regards the literacy of its population, of whom 3*3 per cent. 

(5-9 males and 0*65 females) were able to read and write in 
1901. The total number of pupils under instruction in 1881, 

1891, 1901, and 1903 was 619,3,093, 3,292, and 3,208 respec- 
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tively. In 1903 there were 46 primary and 3 middle schools, 
with 390 girls under instruction. A small school is maintained 
at Makhtal for the depressed castes. The total amount spent 
on education in 1901 was Rs. 15,300, of which Rs. 12,200 
was contributed by the State and the rest by the local boards. 
The fee receipts amounted to Rs. 333. 

In 1901 there were 7 dispensaries, with accommodation for 
22 in-patients. The total number of patients treated during 
the year was 26,912, of whom 116 were in-patients; and the 
number of operations performed was 606. The expenditure 
was Rs. 20,000. 

To every dispensary a vaccinator is attached, but the number 
of persons vaccinated during 1901 was only 2,113, or 2*99 per 
1,000 of the population. 

Mahbubnagar Taluk. — Taluk in Mahbubnagar District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 339 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901, including jdgirs^ was 54,563, compared with 
52,888 in 1 891. The taluk contained one town, Mahbubnagar 
(population, 7,605), the District and taluk head-quarters ; and 
78 villages, of which 19 are jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 
was Rs. 68,000. In 1905 the taluk was increased by transfers 
from Jedcherla and Koilkonda taluks. It now contains 132 
khdlsa villages. 

Jedcherla. — Former taluk in the north of Mahbubnagar 
District, Hyderabad State, with an area of 946 square miles. 
The population in 1901, including/J^r.f, was 96,886, compared 
with 96, 106 in 189 1. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 80,000. 
In 1905 the taluk was divided between Mahbubnagar, Pargi, 
and Kalvakurti. The jdgir taluk of Changomal lies to the 
south, with a population of 12,480 and 22 villages, and an area 
of about 106 square miles. It has now been transferred to the 
Pargi taluk, 

Kalvakurti. — Eastern taluk of Mahbubnagar District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 583 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirSy was 54,384, compared 
with 52,132 in 1891. The taluk in 1901 contained loi 
villages, of which 31 are jdglr; and Kalvakurti (population, 
2,230) is the head-quarters. The land revenue was Rs. 85,000. 
In 1905 this taluk received some additions from the adjoining 
taluk of Jedcherla, and now contains 99 khdlsa villages. 

Amrabad. — Tdluk in Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 727 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jdglrs, was 20,880, compared with 19,601 in 
1891. The tdluk contained 46 villages, of which 9 are Jdglr; 
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and Amrabad (population, 2,267) is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 25,000. The tdluk^ which is 
situated on a plateau, contains a large forest area, and the 
surrounding country is very hilly. In 1905 the limits of this 
idluk were increased \ it now contains 67 khdlsa villages. 

Nag^ar Karnul. — South-eastern taluk of Mahbubnagar Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, with an area of 621 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs, was 77,095, compared 
with 73,155 in 1891. The tdluk contained 146 villages, of 
which 19 are jdgir. In 1905 some villages from this taluk 
were transferred to Amrabad, and the number of khdlsa 
villages in it is now 112. N^ar Karnul (population, 2,428) is 
the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*5 lakhs. 
The Wanparti and Gopalpet samasthdns are situated to the 
south-west, with populations of 62,293 16,301, and 124 

and 35 villages, respectively; their areas are about 599 and 
169 square miles. Farther south lies the samastkdn of Jatpol 
with 89 villages, a population of 31,613, and an area of about 
429 square miles, 

Makhtal. — Taluk in Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 511 square miles. The population in 
1901, including was 69,560, compared with 68,031 in 
1891. The taluk contained 120 villages, of which 13 are jdgir ^ 
and Makhtal (population, 4,476) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 amounted to i-S lakhs. In 1905 the taluk 
was enlarged by the addition of some villages from Narayanpet, 
but lost 31 villages to Yadgxr in Gulbarga District. The town 
of Narayanpet is now included in this tdluk^ which forms the 
borderland between the Carnatic and the Telingana country. 

Narayanpet Taluk. — Former idluk in Mahbubnagar Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, with an area of 345 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs^ was 68,164, compared 
with 59,967 in 1891. It contained one town, Narayanpet 
(population, 12,011) the head-quarters; and 78 villages, of 
which 6 were jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-3 lakhs. 
In 1905 the taluk was broken up, and its villages were trans- 
ferred to the Makhtal taluk and the Yadgir taluk in Gulbarga 
District, 

Koilkonda. — Former taluk in Mahbubnagar District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 546 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jagirs^ was 58,031, compared 
with 54,802 in 1891, The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 64,000. 
In 1905 the taluk was divided between Kodangal in Gulbarga 
District, and Pargi and Mahbubnagar in Mahbubnagar. 
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Fargi, — Id^luh in Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 220 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including was 31,425, compared with 22,008 in 1891. 

It contained 71 villages, of which 22 are jd^r. Pargi (popula- 
tion, 2,361) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 
was Rs. 48,000. In 1905 this taluk was enlarged by the 
addition of villages from the Koilkonda and Jedcherla taluks ^ 
and now contains 114 khdlsa villages. 

Mahbubnagar Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
taluk of the same name, Hyderabad State, situated in 16° 44' 
N. and 77® 59' E. Population (1901), 7,605. It contains the 
offices of the First Talukdar, the District and Irrigation 
Engineers, the Police Superintendent, as well as the District 
civil court, a mission school and other schoo-ls, a District jail, a 
post office, and a dispensary. It was formerly called Palmur. 

Narayanpet Town. — Town in the Makhtal taluk of Mah- 
bubnagar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 16® 45' N. and 
77® 30' E., 36 miles west of Mahbubnagar town. Population 
(1901), 12,011. It is noted for the manufacture of superior 
silk and cotton sdns^ and slippers of coloured leather, which 
are largely exported. It is the head-quarters of the Second 
Talukdar, and has a Munsif s court, a post office, a dispensary, 
a boys’ and a girls’ school with 319 and 36 pupils respectively, 
and the police inspector’s office. It is a flourishing com- 
mercial centre, connected with Saidapur station on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway by a feeder-road 2 1 miles long. 

Fangal. — Hill-fort in the N^ar Karntil taluk of Mahbub- 
nagar District, HyderabM State, situated in 16® 15' N. and 
78® 8' E., south of Pangal village, 1,800 feet above sea-level. 
Population of fort and village {1901), 1,227. The fort is a 
mile and a half long by a mile broad, having seven walls, a 
citadel {bald kzsdr) in the centre, and seven towers. Two 
illegible inscriptions are engraved on a couple of slabs outside 
the fort. A battle was fought here in 1417, between the Rajas 
of Warangal and Vijayanagar and Firoz Shah Bahmani, when 
the latter was defeated. Sultan Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah 
gained a decisive victory at this place over the Vijayanagar 
Raja in 1513. According to a Telugu inscription on the bald 
hisdr^ the king’s mother, with the kiladdr^ Khairat Khan, lived 
in the fort in 1604. Nawab Nizam All Khan of Hyderabad 
also resided in one of the fort buildings from 1786 to 1789. 
Uoun- Nalgonda District. — District in the Medak Gulshanabad 
figuration^* Division, Hyderabad State, lying between 16® 20' and 17° 47' N. 
and hill ' and 78® 45' and 79® 55' E., with an area of 4,143 square miles, 
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including The Hyderabad Districts of Warangal, and river 

Karimnagar, Mahbubnagar, and Atraf-i-balda bound it on the 
east, north, and west. On the south it is separated from the 
Guntur District of the Madras Presidency by the Kistna river. 

A range of hills runs through the taluks of Nalgonda and 
Devarkonda, and enters the Amrabad taluk in the south of 
Mahbubnagar District. Another range of low hills starts in 
the south-west of the District and extends from the vicinity of 
the Dandi river in a north-eastern direction as far as Warangal 
District. A third range, known as the Nalla Pahad, after 
reaching the Dandi and the Peddavagu, bifurcates, one spur 
extending north, the other joining the second range. A fourth 
range, in the north-west of the District, runs from the west of 
Pasnur in a north-westerly direction as far as Surikonda, and 
then taking a sudden turn towards the east extends for 1 2 miles 
and turns again due north, passing between Narayanpur and 
IbrahTmpatan, curving again towards Vemalkonda. This range 
lies almost wholly in the District, its total length being about 
60 miles. Besides these there are nearly a hundred isolated 
hills, some of which are situated in one or other of the ranges 
mentioned. The general slope of the District is from west and 
north-west towards the south-east. 

The most important river is the Kistna, which forms the 
southern boundary. It first touches the District at Yellai- 
sharam in the Devarkonda taluk and has fifteen fords, one in 
Devarkonda and fourteen in Devalpalli tdluk^ served by boats 
or coracles. Its length in the District is 53 miles. The Musi, 
a tributary of the Kistna, enters the District from the north- 
west, and flows due east for a distance of 40 miles ; but after 
its junction with the Aler river, it flows in a south-easterly 
direction till it falls into the Kistna near Wazirabad, after a 
course in the District of 95 miles. The other rivers are the 
Peddavagu and the Dandi in the Devarkonda taluk. The 
Hallia river, which rises in the hills west of Narayanpur in the 
Nalgonda taluk^ flows in a south-easterly direction for about 
45 miles, when it is joined by the Kongal river near the village 
of Kongal, and continuing in the same direction falls into the 
Kistna. Its total length is 82 miles. 

The District is occupied by Archaean gneiss, except along Geology, 
the banks of the Kistna, where the rocks belong to Cuddapah 
and Kurnool series*. The famous Golconda diamonds were 

^ The dimensions relate to the District as it stood up to 1905. The 
changes thea made are described below under Population. 

* W. H^XTigy-Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India^ vol. viii, pt. i. 
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formerly obtained from the Cuddapahs and Kumools, par- 
ticularly the basement beds of the latter. 

The jungles and hilly portions of the District contain the 
common trees met with elsewhere, such as teak, ebony, epj>a 
{Hardwickia binatd), nalldmaddi [Terminalia tomefiiosa), sandra 
{Acacia Catechu)^ babul {Acacia arabica\ mango, tamarind, 
tarvar {Cassia auriculaia\ and various species of Ficus. 

In the jungly portions of Devarkonda and Devalpalli and 
parts of Bhongir and Suriapet, tigers, leopards, cheetahs, bears, 
hyenas, and wolves, as well as sdmbar^ spotted deer, antelope, 
and hares, are found. Among birds, peafowl, partridges, quail, 
rock pigeon, and jungle-fowl are abundant. 

The District is malarious from August to October, and 
healthy from November to the end of May. It is very hot 
during April and May, the temperature rising to no®. In 
August and September the moist heat is very oppressive. The 
average rainfall for the twenty-one years ending 1901 was 
26 inches. 

The District was part of the dominions of the Warangal 
Rajas, one of whose governors built Pangal, 2 miles north-east 
of the town of Nalgonda, and made it his head-quarters, 
afterwards removing to Nalgonda. That place was conquered 
during the reign of Ahmad Shah Wali, the Bahmani king. 
After the dissolution of the Bahmani power, the District became 
part of the Kutb Shahi kingdom of Golconda, and though it 
had been reoccupied for a time by the Raja of Warangal, it was 
eventually retaken by Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah. After the fall 
■of Golconda, the District was annexed with the other Deccan 
Subahs by Aurangzeb ; but it was separated from the Delhi 
empire on the foundation of the Hyderabad State in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 

There are several places of archaeological interest in the 
District, the chief among them being the forts of Nalgonda, 
Devarkonda, Orlakonda in the Suriapet tdluk^ and Bhongir. 
The fort of Devarkonda is surrounded by seven hills, and was 
at one time considered a formidable stronghold, but is now 
in ruins. The temples at Pangal in the Nalgonda tdluk^ at 
Nagalpad in Devalpalli, and at Palalmari in Suriapet are fine 
specimens of Hindu religious architecture. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including 
jdgirs, is 974. The population at the three enumerations was : 
(1881) 494,190, (1891) 624,617, and (1901) 699,799. The 
towns are Nalgonda and Bhongir. About 95 per cent, 
of the population are Hindus, and as many as 91 per cent. 
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speak Telugu. The following table shows the distribution of 
population in 1901 : — 


Taluk* 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Nalgonda . 
Suiiapet . 
Devalpalli . 
Devarkonda 
Bhongir . 
Jdgirs, &c. 

District total 

762 

644 

ss 

454 

872 

I 

** 

1 

190 

182 

150 

152 

I3>,836 

166,586 

76,904 

85.370 

73.031 

166,052 

r 73 

258 

103 

129 

I6I 

190 

+ 18.4 

- 9*9 
+ 16.8 
+ 34*6 
+ 10*9 

Not available. 

4,143 

2 

972 

699.779 

168 

-1- 12.0 

13.038 


In 1905 Cherial and Kodar were transferred to this District 
from Warangal, the latter %-\Io-tdluk being made a taluk and its 
name changed to Pochamcherla. The District in its present 
form thus consists of the following seven taluks i Nalgonda, 

Cherial, Suriapet, Pochamcherla, Mirialguda (Devalpalli), 
Devarkonda, and Bhongir* 

The most numerous caste is that of the agricultural KSpus, Castes and 
who number 125,500, or 18 per cent of the population, 
most important classes among them being the Kunbis (82,800) 
and Mutrasis (33,100). Next come the Madigas or leather- 
workers (95,500), the Dhangars or shepherds (71,700), the 
Mahars or village menials (57,200), the Brahmans (31,400), 
the Salas or weavers (28,900), the Komatis or trading caste 
(26,600), and the Ausalas or smiths (22,300). The Madigas 
and Mahars work as agricultural labourers, and most of the 
Dhangars are engaged in agriculture as well as grazing. The 
population directly engaged in agriculture forms more than 36 
per cent of the total. 

There is an American mission at Nalgonda, having a church, Christian 
a mission school, and a hospital, with a competent staff 
native Christian teachers for the school, and a lady doctor in 
charge of the hospital. The mission has two branches, one at 
Devarkonda and the other at Mirialguda. In 1901 the District 
contained 1,212 native Christians, of whom 429 were Roman 
Catholics, 225 Methodists, and 235 Baptists. The converts 
are mostly from the lower castes. 

The entire District is situated in the granitic region, hence General 
most of its soils are derived from the decomposition of granite ^on- 
and are generally sandy, such as chalka and masab. In the ditions. 
Devalpalli taluk the soil near the Kistna is alluvial, and also 
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consists to a large extent of regar or black cotton soil. Both 
these varieties are utilized for raising rah’ crops. Eegar is 
found in the other taluks to a smaller extent, but with an 
admixture of sand. The kharlf crops raised on the chalka 
and masdb soils are jowdr^ bdjra^ cotton, kulthi^ and castor- 
seed. 

Chief agri- The tenure of lands is mainly ryofwdri, Khdlsa and ‘ crown ’ 
statistic covered a total area of 3,271 square miles in 1901, of 

and princi- which 1,525 were cultivated, 874 cultivable waste and fallows, 
pal crops, forests, and 298 were not available for cultivation. Jowdr 
and bdjra form the staple food-crops, being grown on 17 and 
22 per cent, of the net area cropped. Rice is next in impor- 
tance, the area under it being 138 square miles. Cotton is 
produced on iij square miles, and castor-seed on 386 square 
miles. 

Improve- The District has not yet been settled, but the revenue survey 
has been completed. The total cultivated area increased from 
tiiral prac- iji87 square miles in 1891 to 1,525 in 1901, or by 41 per cent, 
tice. jq'Q steps have been taken to improve the cultivation by im- 
porting new varieties of seed or introducing better agricultural 
implements. 

Cattle, &c. A special breed of cattle is found in the Devarkonda tdluk^ 
generally black or red in colour, very sturdy and well suited for 
agricultural work. The animals are supposed to be descended 
from the Mysore breed, and are well-known beyond the frontier, 
a large number being acquired by purchasers from British 
territory. The white cattle bred in the Suriapet and Deval- 
palli tdluks are handsome animals. In other parts the cattle 
are of the ordinary strain. Goats are largely bred in the 
Devarkonda, Devalpalli, and Suriapet tdluks^ as the great 
extent of jungle and hill tracts provides plenty of grazing, 
while in the Nalgonda and Bhongir taluks sheep are more 
commonly kept. The ponies are of a very inferior class. 
Irrigation. The area irrigated in 1901 was 229 square miles, supplied 
by 352 large tanks, i,iio kuntas or small tanks, 12,456 wells, 
and 208 other sources. The principal channels are those 
from the Musi, Aler, and Peddavagu rivers, and from other 
minor streams, which supply some of the chief tanks, as well 
as provide direct irrigation. 

Forests. There are small forest areas in all the tdluks^ amounting 
to a total of 574 square miles, of which 190 square miles are 
‘ protected.’ In the hilly jungles bordering on the Kistna river, 
in the Devalpalli and Devarkonda taluks^ large tracts are 
covered with eppa {Hardwickia binata) and sandra {Acacia 
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Catechl). No forest is ‘reserved,’ but 17 species of timber 
trees have been reserved wherever found. The revenue ob- 
tained from the sale of fuel, charcoal, and forest produce in 
1901 was Rs. 2,750. 

In the Devalpalli taluk laminated limestone resembling the Minerals. 
Shahabad stone is found, which is used for building purposes 
and also burnt for making lime. Slate is also found in the 
same taluk. Gold was discovered at Chitrial in the same 
tdluk^ and worked for a time, but the yield was so small that 
the mine was given up. At Nandkonda and the neighbouring 
villages on the left bank of the Kistna diamonds are said to 
be found. 

At Charlapalli and Pangal in the Nalgonda taluk silk cloth Arts and 
scarves and sans of various patterns and colours are made, 
which are very durable and are largely used by the better 
classes. The Salas or weavers also manufacture ordinary 
coarse cotton cloth and sans for the use of the ryots. Light 
earthen vessels, such as goblets and drinking cups of a fine 
quality, are made at Bhongir, and are exported to Hyderabad 
and adjoining Districts. To the east of the town of Nalgonda 
there is a tannery where leather of a superior quality is pre- 
pared; the number of hands employed in 1901 was 30. 

The chief exports consist of castor-seed, cotton, iarvar bark, Commerce, 
hides and skins, both raw and prepared, bones and horns, rice, 
jowdr^ and bdjra ; while the imports are salt, opium, gold and 
silver, copper and brass, iron, refined sugar, kerosene oil, raw 
silk, yarn, and silken, woollen, and cotton fabrics. The chief 
centres of trade are the towns of Nalgonda and Bhongir. 

Articles for export from the northern portions of the District 
find their way to Bhongir and Aler stations on the Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway, and those from the southern por- 
tions are sent direct by the old Masulipatam road to Hyder- 
abad. The number of carts that pass through the town of 
Nalgonda varies between 200 per diem in the slack season 
to 700 in busy times. 

The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway traverses the Bhongir Railways. 
taluk from west-south-west to east-north-east for a distance of 
21 miles, with five stations in the District. 

The principal road is that from Hyderabad to Masulipatam, Roads, 
which was constructed by the Madras Sappers and Miners in 
1832 for military purposes. Its length in the District as far 
-as Gumpal in the Suriapet taluk is 71 miles. The road from 
Hyderabad to Madras branches off at the sixty-seventh mile, 
near Nakrekal, and terminates at Wazirabad near the. Kistna, 
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its length in the District being 40 miles. This road was also 
made about the same time as the former, and by the same 
agency. About 21 miles of the Hyderabad-Warangal road lie 
in the District. Other roads are railway feeders, such as the 
Nalgonda-Bhonglr road, 44 miles; the Khammamett station 
feeder-road, 18 miles ; Nalgonda to Devarkonda, 36 miles ; 
to Tipparti, 12 miles; and to Nakrekal, 14 miles. The last 
three were made during the famine of 1877-8. 

In 1790 a great famine affected the District, and grain was 
sold at one seer per rupee. Another famine in 1877 caused 
severe distress among the poor ; grain was sold at 4 seers per 
rupee, and the District lost more than 34,000 head of cattle. 
The famine of 1899-1900 was not so severe as that of 1877, 
but its effects lasted for nearly two years. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions ; one con- 
sisting of the taluks of Bhongir and Cherial, under a Second 
Talukdar; the second consisting of the taluks of Mirialguda 
(Devalpalli) and Devarkonda, under a Third Talukdar; and 
the third consisting of the taluks of Nalgonda, Suriapet, and 
Pochamcherla (Kodar), under the head- quarters Third Taluk- 
dar, The First Talukd^ exercises a general supervision over 
the work of all his subordinates. Each taluk is under a 
taksilddK 

The District civil court is presided over by the First Taluk- 
dar with a Madadgdr or Judicial Assistant for both civil and 
criminal work, there being no Ndzim-IDlwdnu There are 
altogether ten subordinate civil courts, three presided over 
by the Second and Third Talukdars, and seven by the tahsll 
ddrs. The First Talukdax is the chief magistrate of the Dis- 
trict and his Assistant is also a joint-magistrate, who exercises 
powers in the absence of the First Talukdar from head-quarters. 
The Second and Third Talukdars and the taksilddrs have 
magisterial powers of the second and third class. Serious 
crime is not heavy, dacoities, theft, and house-breaking being 
the common offences in ordinary years. 

Little is known of the early history of land revenue. Up 
to 1821 an anchanaddr (estimator) was appointed to every 
ten villages, who estimated the standing crops and submitted 
his estimates to the dmils. On ‘ wet ’ lands irrigated by tanks, 
and ‘ dry ^ lands, the State and the ryot had equal shares ; but 
on ‘ wet ^ lands supplied by channels and w'ells the ryoPs share 
was three-fifths and three-fourths respectively. In 1821 zila~ 
ddrs (revenue managers) were appointed, who entered into an 
.agreement for a period of ten years with pdtels or village head- 
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men to pay annually a sum equal to the average receipts of 
the previous ten years. In 1835 groups of villages were made 
over to zamlnddrs on the sarbasta or contract system, which 
continued to the time of Messrs. Dighton and Azam AH Kh^, 
the revenue managers or ziladars in 1840. Five years later 
this was changed in certain taluks and the revenue was col- 
lected departmentally, partly in kind and partly in cash. The 
sarbasta or contract system was completely abolished on the 
formation of regular Districts in 1866, when rates of assess- 
ment were fixed per blgha (f acre). The revenue survey of 
the whole District has not yet been completed. The taluks 
of Nalgonda and Devalpalli have very recently been settled, 
the increase in their revenue being nearly Rs. 46,200, or more 
than 16 per cent. The average assessment on ‘dry^ land is 
Rs. 1-14 (maximum Rs. 2-12, minimum Rs. 1-4), and on 
‘wet’ land Rs. 15 (maximum Rs. 18, minimum Rs. ii). 

The land revenue and total revenue in recent years are 
given below, in thousands of rupees: — 



1881, 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

8,20 

12,99 

15.93 

16,83 

11.97 

a *.49 

12.38 

22,22 


Owing to the changes in area effected in 1905, the revenue 
demand is now about 14-6 lakhs. 

In 1902, after the settlement of the two taluks of Nalgonda Local 
and Devalpalli, a cess of one anna in the rupee was levied for 
local purposes, and boards were formed for every taluk except palities. 
Nalgonda, with the tahsilddrs as chairmen. A District board 
was also constituted, with the First Talukdar as president. 

Prior to the formation of these boards and the levying of the 
one anna cess, the municipal expenditure of the town of Nal- 
gonda and of all the head-quarters of taluks was met from 
State funds, amounting to Rs. 2,844 in 1901. The District 
board supervises the work of the municipality of Nalgonda. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police, with a Super- Police and 
intendent {Mohtamin) as his executive deputy. Under him are 
6 inspectors, 92 subordinate officers, 589 constables, and 25 
mounted police. These are distributed among 29 thdnas or 
police stations and 39 outposts. The rural police number 
666, besides 1,098 setsindls or village watchmen. Short-term 
prisoners are kept in the District jail at Nalgonda, those with 
terms exceeding six months being sent to the Central jail at 
Warangal. Since the recent changes, they have been trans- 
ferred to the Central jail at Nizamabad. 
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Education. The District occupies a low position as regards the literacy 
of its population, of whom only 1*9 per cent. (3*2 males and 
0-3 females) were able to read and write in 1901. The total 
number of pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 
was 242, 1,097^ 1,316, and 1,472 respectively. In 1903 there 
were 29 primary and 2 middle schools, with 84 girls under in- 
struction. The total expenditure in 1901 was Rs. 8,800, all of 
w’hich was paid by the State. Of this, Rs. 8,336 was spent on 
State schools and Rs. 468 granted to the aided schools. The 
fee receipts for the State schools amounted to Rs. 603, and for 
the aided schools to Rs. 430. 

Medical. There were 3 dispensaries in the District in 1901, with 
accommodation for 12 in-patients. The total number of out- 
patients treated was 24,739 ^.nd of in-patients 157, and 551 
operations were performed. The expenditure amounted to 
Rs. 10,074. The number of persons successfully vaccinated 
was 1,81 1, or 2*6 per 1,000 of the population. 

Nalgonda Taluk. — Taluk in Nalgonda District, Hyderr 
abad State, with an area of 874 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including jdgirs^ was 151,133, compared with 159,225 
in 1891, the decrease being due to transfer of certain villages. 
The taluk contains one town, Nalgonda (population, 5,889), 
the District and taluk head-quarters ; and 216 villages, of which 
26 are jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 was 3-5 lakhs. The 
soils are sandy, and irrigation by tanks and channels is exten- 
sively resorted to for rice cultivation. 

Cherial, — Taluk in Nalgonda District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 647 square miles. The population in 190X, 
including jdgtrs, was 104,142, compared with 89,868 in 189 r. 
The taluk contained 128 villages, of which 27 are jdgir; and 
Cherial (population, 2,731) was the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 1*7 lakhs. Rice is extensively raised by 
tank-irrigation. In 1905 a number of villages were added to 
Cherial from the Vardannapet taluk of Warangal District, 
which was abolished, and Cherial was transferred to Nalgonda 
District. The present head-quarters are at Jangaon (popula- 
tion, 1,696), a station on the Nizam's State Railway, 

Suriapet. — Taluk in Nalgonda District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 687 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including was 175,436, compared with 148,103 in 1891. 
The taluk contained 192 villages, of which xo are jdgIr; and 
Suriapet (population, 4,418) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 3*1 lakhs. Rice is extensively raised by 
irrigation from tanks, wells, and channels. In 1905, 15 
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villages from Suriapet were transferred to the new taluk of 
Pochamcherla. 

Pochamcherla. — Taluk in Nalgonda District, Hyderabad 
State. It was formed in 1905 from the Kodar svlb-tdluk of 
Warangal District, and 15 and 35 villages taken from the Suria- 
pet and Mirialguda taluks of this District. Pochamcherla 
(population, 1,899) is the head-quarters; and the taluk consists 
of 100 khdlsa villages, its land revenue being 2*77 lakhs. Rice 
is extensively cultivated by tank-irrigation. 

Mirialguda. — Southern taluk of Nalgonda District, Hyder- 
abad State, separated from the Guntur District of Madras by 
the Kistna river. Till 1905 it was also called Devalpalli, 
The population in 1901, mciuding jdgzrs, was 78,545, and the 
area 768 square miles. In 1891 the population was 87,130, 
the decrease being due to the transfer of villages. The taluk 
contained 154 villages, of which 4 are jdgtr^ and Mirialguda 
(population, 3,660) is the bead-quarters. The land revenue in 
1901 was 2*4 lakhs. Rice is extensively irrigated from tanks, 
channels, and wells. The new tdhik of Pochamcherla, con- 
stituted in 1905, received 35 villages from Mirialguda. 

Devarkonda. — South-western taluk of Nalgonda District, 
Hyderabad State, separated from the Guntur District of Madras 
by the Kistna river. The population in 1901, including Jdgtrs, 
was 100,059, and the area 760 square miles. In 1891 the 
population was 85,613. The taluk contains 175 villages, of 
which 23 are jdgir\ and Devarkonda (population, 3,186) is the 
head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1*7 lakhs. The 
taluk is very hilly in the west. Rice is largely cultivated, being 
irrigated from tanks and wells. 

Bhongir Taluk. — North-western taluk of Nalgonda District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 1,054 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jd^rs, was 194,606, compared 
with 144,546 in 1891. The tdluk contains one town, Bhongir 
(population, 5,806), the head-quarters ; and 235 villages, of 
which 143 are jdgir. The Nizam’s State Railway passes 
through the tdluk from west-south-west to east-north-east 
The land revenue in 1901 was 1*4 lakhs. Rice, castor-seed, 
plantains, and betel-leaf are extensively grown, and irrigated 
from wells, tanks, and channels. 

Bhongir Town. — Head-quarters of the tdluk of the same 
name in Nalgonda District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 
31' N. and 78^ 53' E. Population (1901), S>8o6. The town 
is situated at the foot of a fortified rock, 2,000 feet above sea- 
level. In 1709 a freebooter^, Pap Rai, raised a large body 
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of followers and committed depredations in the Deccan by 
plundering Warangal and Bhongir, but was eventually captured 
and executed. Bhongir is an important centre of trade and is 
celebrated for its pottery. It contains the offices of the Second 
Talukdar, the engineer, and the tahsildar^ and also a post office, 
a dispensary, and a vernacular school. The fort is built on an 
isolated rock, the eastern and southern sides of which are quite 
unscalable ; from the hdld hisdr or citadel on the top a good 
view over the surrounding country may be obtained for long 
distances. 

Nalgonda Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
of the same name, Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 3' N. and 
79® 16' E., between two hills. Population (1901), 5,889. On 
the northern hill stands Shah Latif s tomb, and on the southern 
is a strong fortress surrounded with masonry wall. The town 
was formerly named Nllgiri by its Rajput rulers, but its present 
name was given after its conquest by Ala-ud-dln Bahman Shah, 
Nalgonda contains a spacious sarai built by Mir Alam, a 
Hindu temple, a travellers’ bungalow, and a busy market 
called Osmanganj, the usual offices, a post office, a dispensary, 
a District jail, a middle school with 256 boys, and a girls’ 
school. A British post office is situated at Nakrekal, 12 miles 
from Nalgonda. There is also a tannery, 2 miles distant from 
the town. 
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Warangal Division. — Division of the Hyderabad State, 
forming the eastern portions of the Nizamis Dominions, and ex- 
tending from the Penganga in the north to the Kistna in the 
south. It is bounded on the north by Ber^ and the Central 
Provinces ; on the east by the Pranhita and Godavari rivers, 
and by the Godavari District of Madras ; on the south by the 
Kistna river and the Kistna District of Madras ; and on the 
west by the Districts of Nizamabad, Medak, Atraf-i-balda, and 
Mahbubnagar. The head-quarters of the Commissioner are at 
Hanamkonda, once a suburb of the old city of Warangal. 
Up to 1905 the Division consisted of three Districts — Elgan- 
DAL, Nalgonda, and Warangal — the population of which 
increased from 2,109,475 in 1881 to 2,572,347 in 1891 and 
2,688,007 in 1901. During the last decade the increase was 
greater than in any other Division. The total area was 21,075 
square miles, and the density 128 persons per square mile, 
compared with 135 for the whole State, of which the Division 
was the second largest in both area and population. In 1901 
Hindus and Musalmans formed respectively 95 and 4-5 per 
cent, of the population, while the other religions comprised 
Christians (2,934, of whom 2,881 were natives), Sikhs (332), 
Parsis (34), Jains (13), and Animists (i, 339 )* Owing to 
changes made in 1905, this Division now comprises the 
Districts shown in the subjoined table, which gives their area, 
population, and land revenue in their present form : — 


Districts. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

JQOI. 

Land revenue 
and cesses, 
1901, 

in thousands 
of rupees. 

Warangal 

Karimnagar (Elgandal) . 
Adilabad (Sirpnr Tandur) 

Total 

8,305 

5,369 

7 W 03 

745,757 

861,833 

477,848 

17,13 

23,98 

6,73 

21,077 j 

2,085,43s 

47,83 


The Division contains ri towns, or about one-seventh of the 
total number in the State, but none with a population of 20,000 } 
and 3,809 villages. The chief places of commercial importance 
are Hanamkonda, Karimnagar, and Edlabad. Yeliand- 
LAPAD is the centre of the coal-mining area, 
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Geology. 


Warangal District (formerly called Khammamett). — Dis- 
■ trict of the Warangal Division in the south-east of Hyderabad 
State, lying between i6® 38' and 18° 36' N. and 78^^ 50' and 
81® 33' E., with a total area of 9,729 square miles, of which 
about 6,319 are khdha lands, the rest being jdgir'^. It is 
bounded by the Central Provinces District of Chanda and the 
Madras Districts of Godavari and Kistna on the east and south- 
east; and by the Hyderabad Districts of Nalgonda, Atraf-i- 
balda, Medak, and Karimnagar on the south, west, and north. 

A range of low hills runs from Pakhal and Singareni to 
Ashwaraopet in the south-east, bounding the lower Godavari 
valley. The Kandikal Gutta range extends from the south- 
east to Chinntir in Adilabad District. Ten miles north-west 
of Warangal are the Chandragiri hills, and 14 miles west of it 
the well-known iron hills of Hasanparti. The country around 
the town of Hanamkonda is about 1,700 feet above sea-level, 
but the average elevation of the District is only 870 feet. The 
whole country is dotted with isolated hills. 

The two principal rivers are the Godavari and the Kistna. 
The former touches the District north of Mangapet in the 
Pakhal taluk, and, flowing in a south-easterly direction along 
its eastern boundary, leaves it at the south-east of Paloncha, 
whence it enters the Godavari District of Madras, after a course 
of 1 13 miles in Warangal. The Kistna passes along the southern 
boundary of the Khammamett taluk for a short distance only. 
The other rivers are the Muner, the Paler, the Kinarsani, and 
the Wira, besides some minor streams. The Muner flows from 
the Pakhal Lake, and, joining the Wira, falls into the Kistna 
after a course of 96 miles. The Paler, rising in the Vardanna- 
pet taluk, flows almost parallel to the Muner, and also falls into 
the Kistna, 7 miles south of Jaggayyapeta. The Kinarsani, 
after traversing the Pakhal, Yellandlapad, and Paloncha taluks 
for a distance of 55 miles, falls into the Godavari near 
Bhadrachalam. The Wira is a tributary of the Muner and 
joins it near Jalpalli, The minor streams are the Pakhal, 
Kalter, and Laknavaram, 

The Pakhal Lake in the Pakhal taluk has been formed by 
throwing a dam, 2,000 yards long, across the Pakhal river, 
between two low headlands. The lake is 8,000 yards long by 
6,000 broad, and when full covers an area of 13 square miles. 

The geological formations are the Archaean gneiss and 
schists, the Cuddapahs and Kurnools, the Sullavais (perhaps 

^ These figures refer to the District before the reorganization of 1905. 
See paragraph on Population, 
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identical with the Kurnools), the Gondwanas (including Talcher, 
Barakar, Kamptee, Kota-Maleri, and Chikiala beds), and 
alluvium. The Archaean occupies principally the south-west, 
and the remaining beds the north-east of the District The 
Barakar is the most important group from an economic point 
of view, on account of its thick seams of coal, which are actively 
worked in the Singareni coal-fields®. The famous Golconda 
diamonds were formerly obtained from the Cuddapahs and 
Kurnools, principally from the basement beds of the latter. 

The Chikiala sandstones and the Archaean schists contain rich 
iron ores. 

The forest flora of the District consists chiefly of teak, satin- Botany, 
wood, eppa {Hardwickia hinatd)^ nalldmaddi {Terminalia 
tomenfosa), sandra [Acacia Cafechu\ bamboo, and farvar 
[Cassia duriculata). 

In the extensive forests large game is abundant, such as Fauna, 
tigers, leopards, cheetahs, bears, wolves, hyenas, wild hog, 
sdmbar, spotted deer, nilgai^ bison, ^jungle sheep ' [Cervulus 
muntjad)^ and antelope. The Pakhal forests are preserved for 
His Highness the Nizam. Wild duck, teal, snipe, blue and 
green pigeons, partridges, quail, and wild geese are abundant. 

Wild elephants were found at one period in the Samatmanyam 
jungle in the Parkal tdluk^ but there is now only a single female. 

The climate of Warangal, Cherial, and Vardannapet is Climate, 
dry and healthy ; but the remaining idluks are damp and mala- 
rious from June to January, when fevers and lung diseases pre- rainfall, 
vail From February till the beginning of the rains the climate 
is generally good. It is excessively hot in summer, the 
temperature rising to 112® in the month of May. The annual 
rainfall during the twenty-one years ending 1901 averaged 
29 inches. The heaviest fall, 49 inches, was registered in 1893. 

The District originally formed a portion of the ancient king- History, 
dom of the Andhra kings, who subdued the whole of the 
Deccan. For nearly two hundred years, from the middle of 
the twelfth century, it formed part of the territories of the 
Kakatlyas or Ganpatis of Warangal. Proda Raja is said to 
have captured the Chalukya king, Taila III, and to have 
warred successfully against other kings. His son Rudra I 
extended his possessions, while Raja Ganpati claims to have 
defeated the king of Kalinga and to have had the kings of 
Southern Gujarat and Bengal as his vassals, ruling as far south 

^ W. King, Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, vol. viii, pt. i, and 
vol. xvii, pt. iii. 

* W. Saise, Records, Geological Survey of India, vol. xxvii, pt. ii. 
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as the Nellore District of MadrasT Ganpati was succeeded by 
his wife or daughter Rudrama Devi, about 1257, who is 
mentioned as the ruler of the country by Marco Polo. The 
Muhammadans invaded and partially subdued the country in 
1303, but had to retire. In 1310 Warangal was again besieged 
by Malik Kafur, Ala-ud-din's general ; and Rudra Deva II, the 
Hindu ruler, submitted. In 1321 Ulugh Khan, afterwards 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, was made ruler of the Deccan, and 
after an unsuccessful attempt captured Warangal with the aid 
of fresh troops and sent Rudra Deva as a prisoner to Delhi. 
The last Kakatlya was Virabhadra, who succeeded about 1325, 
and is said to have retired to Kondavid, after which the family 
is heard of no more. After the collapse of the Saiyid dynasty 
at Delhi, Ala-ud-din Hasan, the first Bahmani king (1347), 
compelled the Hindu Raja of Warangal to pay him the tribute 
which had hitherto been paid to Delhi. In 1422 Warangal 
was finally captured by the Bahmani troops, and on the break- 
up of that kingdom it fell to the Kutb ShShis of Golconda. 

Among the archaeological remains in the District may be 
mentioned the thousand-pillared temple of Hanamkonda, built 
in 1162 in the Chalukyan style by the last Hindu dynasty. It 
consists of three spacious detached halls with a portico sup- 
ported by about 300 pillars. Opposite the portico is a star- 
shaped mandapa supported on 200 pillars. Three of the pillars 
have inscriptions in Old Telugu and Sanskrit. In the neighbour- 
hood are several Jain figures cut in the rocks, close to the ruined 
town of Hanmantgiri. The fort of Warangal was commenced 
by Ganpati Raja and completed by his widow. The eastern 
and western gates, as well as various pillars, are covered with 
inscriptions in Old Telugu and Sanskrit. In the Parkal tdluk^ 
Ramappa’s temple, 40 feet square and 40 feet high, is built of 
black basalt and exquisitely carved. The ancient fort of 
Khammamett is said to have been built 900 years ago, and was 
captured by Sultan Kuli Kutb Shah of Golconda in 1516. It 
contains several guns of a much later period. The fort of 
Zafargarh, the ancient Valabgonda, in the Vardannapet tdluk^ 
has two stone walls and seven bastions, containing r6 guns. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including 
jdgirs^ is 1,491. Its population at each Census in the last 
twenty years was : (1881) 675,746, (1891) 853,129, and (1901) 
952,646. The towns are Yellandlapad, Hanamkonda, the 
District head-quarters, and Hasanparti. The population of 
Yellandlapad consists chiefly of miners working in the Singareni 
coal-mines. More than 94 per cent, of the population are 
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Hindus, and about 86 per cent speak Telugu. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 


Taluk, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

ir 

a 

fS 

Villages. 

Mahbubabad . 

536 


130 

90.336 

168 

+ 23.1 



Pakhal . , 

1,270 


1Q2 

38.501 

30 

+ 6.3 



Yellandlapad . 

4S8 

I 

51 

42,811 

88 

+ 17-3 


0) 

Paloncha . 

.^31 


41 

12,652 

38 

- 4.4 



Khammamett . 

850 


182 

146,083 

172 

+ 0.2 



Madhra . 

730 


159 

89,616 

123 

+ 11*9 


r «« 

Cherial . 

417 


101 

84,301 

202 

+ 15-9 


oS 

Vardannapet 

.*136 


II2 

92.772 

173 

+ 20 5 


0 

Parkal 

604 

... 

II2 

81,026 

134 

+ 137 



Warangal 

557 

2 

140 

124,115 

229 

+ 13.7 



JagJrs^ &c. 

3,410 

... 

268 

I50 j 433 

44 

+ 1 1-7 

> 


Distiict total 

9.729 

3 

1,488 

552,646 

98 

+ 11*6 

26,736 


In 1905 Vardannapet was divided between Warangal and 
Cherial ; Cherial and the Kodar ^xikhtaluk were transferred to 
Nalgonda District, and Parkal to Karlmnagar (formerly Elgan- 
dal). Pakhal has been divided into two portions, the northern 
forming the new taluk of Tarvai. Madhra will henceforth be 
known as Kallur, after its head-quarters. The District in its 
present form comprises 8 taluks — Warangal, Pakhal, Tarvai, 
Khammamett, Yellandlapad, Mahbubabad, Kallur, and Palon- 
cha — besides the Paloncha samasthdn and other large jdgirs. 

The area of the present District is 8,305 square miles, and the 
population (according to the Census of 1901)745,757. 

The most numerous caste is that of the cultivating Kapus, Castes 
numbering 151,700, or about 16 per cent, of the total 
tion, the most important divisions among them being the 
Mutrasi (31,000) and Motati Kapus (22,000). Next in point 
of numbers come the Dhangars or shepherds (106,000), the 
Madigas or leather-workers (99,900), the Brahmans (79,600), 
the Malas or village menials (58,100), the Gaundlas or toddy- 
drawers (57>Soo), the Koyas, a forest tribe (46,400), the Lam- 
badas or grain-carriers (41,000), the Salas or weaver caste 
(39,700), the Komatis or trading caste (35,600), and the 
Chakalas or washermen (31,000). The Madigas and Malas 
also work as field-labourers. The total population directly 
engaged in agriculture is 367,000, or more than 38 per cent, 
of the total. 

Three missions have been established in the District : one by Christian 
the American Baptists at Hanamkonda, another by the Church “Missions. 
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of England at Kbammamett, and the third by the Methodists 
at Yellandlapad. The total number of native Christians 
returned at the Census of 1901 was 1,457, of whom 629 were 
of the Church of England, 236 Methodists, and 511 Roman 
Catholics, the Baptists numbering only 81. 

The soils consist of masab^ kharab^ chalka^ and regar or black 
cotton soil. In the Mahbubabad, Khammamett, Kallur 
(Madhra), Yellandlapad, Paloncha, and Pakhal taluks^ regar 
predominates, in which crops are extensively grown ; while 
the chalka lands are more common in the Warangal, Parkal, 
Cherial, and VardannSpet taluks^ with a sprinkling of regar, 

* Wet ’ cultivation is supplied by tanks, wells, and channels. 

The tenure of lands is ryotwari. In 1901 the khdlsa lands 
had an area of 6,319 square miles, of which 2,427 were culti- 
aiidprinci- vated, while 644 square miles were cultivable waste and 
pal crops, fallows, 2,370 forests, and 878 square miles were not avail- 
able for cultivation. The staple food-crops are jowdr^ rice, 
hdjra^ and maize, the areas under these being 854, 247, 250, 
and 212 square miles respectively. Cotton is grown to a small 
extent in all taluks^ the total area under it being only 32 square 
miles. Other crops are oilseeds (219 square miles) and pulses 
(92 square miles). In 1903-4 the total cultivated area was 
2>SSS square miles. 

Cattle, &c. There are two special breeds of cattle in the District. The 
Khammamett and Madhra breeds much resemble the Mysore 
cattle, being of a superior kind and of large size. The Telin- 
gana cattle are found chiedy in the Parkal and Pakhal taluks ; 
they are small and hardy, and white in colour, only the tip 
of the tail being black. They are chiefly bred and used by 
the Banjaras, and roam in large droves through the forest 
tracts and waste lands, where plenty of pasture is found. The 
Khammamett and Madhra cattle fetch as much as Rs. 200 
to Rs. 250 per pair, A breed of sheep in Madhra, of a 
reddish colour and large size, is very different from the 
ordinary black sheep of the country. The ponies are of no 
particular excellence. 

Irrigation. The irrigated area in 1903-4 was 326 square miles, supplied 
Ij 433 large tanks, 3,826 kuntas or smaller tanks, 10,797 
wells, and 89 channels. There are several large tanks in the 
District, the chief being the Pakhal, Laknavaram, Ramappa, 
Ghanpur, Katachpur, Atmakur, Dharmas^ar, and Yelgargu 
tanks \ but some of these are in disrepair. 

Forests. Warangal District contains extensive forests, the area ‘re- 
served being 2,370 square miles, while 2,000 square miles 
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are not protected. The forests contain teak {Tectona grandis\ 
ebony {Diospyros melanoxylorC)^ shisham (Dalbergia Sissoo\ 
satin-wood (^Chloroxylon Swietened)^ sandal-wood {Santalum 
alburn)^ bhanddrd {Adina cardifolia\ tirman {Anogeissiis lati- 
folid)^ eppa {Hardwickia binafd)^ chinnangi {Lagerstroemia par- 
viflord)^ kodsha (Cleistanthus coUinus)^ bzjdsdl {Fferocarpus 
Marsupium), mokah [Schrebera swietenioides), somi {Soymzda 
febrifugd)^ nallamaddi (Terminalia tomentosa), sandra {Acacia 
Catechu)^ and bamboo. The revenue derived from the sale 
of timber in 1901 was Rs. 68,775, and from other forest 
products Rs. 46,165, making a total of i*i lakhs. 

Among the more important minerals of the District may Minerals, 
be mentioned coal, garnets, iron ore or haematite, steatite, 
and building stones. The coal-mines, situated near Singa- 
RENi in the Yellandlapad ^dk^-tdluk^ are worked by the 
Hyderabad (Deccan) Mining Company, giving employment 
to 6,360 miners. The output in 1904 was 419,546 tons, a 
large proportion of which was sent to Bombay and Madras. 

The royalty paid to the State is 12 annas per ton. The coal 
is worked on the stall and pillar system, and the mines are 
supplied with machinery of the latest type. Talc is found in 
the Kallur (Madhra) and Khammamett idluks, and laminated 
limestone in Khammamett, while corundum and garnets occur 
in Paloncha. 

The District is noted for some of its manufactures. Hanam- Arts and 
konda is celebrated for its silk and other cloths, such as 
cotton tweeds and coloured shirtings largely used for coats 
and shirts; and also for its carpets. In Mathwada, Karim- 
abad, and Warangal cotton, silk, and woollen carpets of 
excellent make are turned out, in which a large trade is done 
with Europe. In Parkal also carpets and shairanjls of very 
superior quality are made, the price of the cotton ones ranging 
from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. 4-8 per square yard, and that of silk 
shatranjis from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150 per square yard. Tasar 
silk is largely spun from cocoons. The Koyawars rear the 
worms, and when the cocoons are ready they are boiled and 
the silk so obtained is sold to the weavers. Sdns^ choks^ 
turbans, handkerchiefs, and other products of tasar silk are 
made at Parkal, Jokalva, Hasanparti, and other places. 

Besides these, ordinary coarse cotton cloth and dhotis and 
sans are manufactured everywhere for local use. Hides and 
skins are salted and sent to Madras by Labbais. There are 
four cotton-ginning factories and four oil-mills in the District, 
employing altogether 132 hands. The total weight of cotton 
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cleaned in 1901 was 714 tons, and the weight of oil expressed 
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13 1 tons. 

The main exports consist of rice, wheat, jowdr and other 
food-grains and pulses, cotton, tobacco, sesamum, castor-seed, 
carpets, shairanjzs, silk and cotton cloths, saris and dhotis^ 
hides and skins, and san-hemp. The chief imports are salt, 
refined sugar, betel-nuts, spices, opium, gold and silver, copper 
and brass, kerosene oil, and matches. Trade is mainly with 
the adjoining Districts; but cotton is sent to Aurangabad, 
Hyderabad, Gulbarga, and also to Madras and Bombay, and 
the hides are sent mostly to Madras. The most important 
centre of trade is Mathwada near Warangal, and next to it 
the village of Khammamett. The castes engaged in trade 
are principally Komatis, Marwaris, Memons from Bombay, 
and Labbais from Madras. The Komatis also do a large 
banking business. 

The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway traverses the District 
from Jangaon in the west, through Kazipett and Warangal, to 
Yerrupalayam in the east, a distance of 146 miles, with 1 7 stations 
within the District, besides the mineral line, 16 miles long, 
from Dornakal to Yellandlapad, making a total of 162 miles ^ 

There are 212 miles of gravelled roads, all maintained by 
the Public Works Department. Hanamkonda, the head- 
quarters of the District, is connected with all the id/ud head- 
quarters by means of roads. Since the construction of the 
railway the traffic on some of these has diminished, but most 
of them serve as feeders. 

The effects of the famines of 1862, 1866, 1877-8, and 1900 
were felt in this District, though far removed from the area 
of actual distress. In 1900, Rs. 5,000 was sanctioned for 
affording relief to the poor. Owing to its extensive forests 
and numerous tanks and wells, Warangal has been fairly free 
from serious famine. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, each under 
a Second Talukdar, The first consists of the Mahbubabad, 
Tarvai, and Paloncha taluks \ the second consists of the 
Khammamett, Kalur (Madhra), and Yellandlapad tdluks) and 
the third of Warangal and Pakhal. Each tdluk is under a 
taksllddr, except the svih-idluk of Yellandlapad, which has 
a naibdahstlddr. The First Talukdar exercises a general 
supervision over the work of his subordinates. 

The District civil court is presided over by a civil judge, 
styled the Addlat Madadgdr or Judicial Assistant. There is 
also a Munsif’s court at Hanamkonda, and eleven subordinate 
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courts, the former presided over by the Munsif and the latter 
by the tahsllddrs and naib-tahsilddr. The First Talukdar is 
the chief magistrate and the civil judge is a joint-magistrate, 
exercising powers during the absence of the First Taluk- 
dar from head-quarters. The Second and Third Talukdars 
exercise second-class, and the tahsllddrs third-class magisterial 
powers. Serious crime is not heavy in ordinary times. As 
Hanamkonda is the head-quarters of the Division, the Subahddr 
and the Divisional Judge also hold their courts here. 

Little is known of the revenue history. Prior to the forma- Land 
tion of regular Districts in 1866, villages were farmed out 
fixed sums, and the revenue was collected in cash. The 
survey of Warangal was completed in 1904, when the taluks 
were settled for fifteen years. It was found that the area 
included in holdings was 814 square miles more than that 
shown in the old accounts, or a total of 1,913 square miles, 
while the land revenue was raised from 20*6 to 26'i lakhs, 
or by about 27 per cent. The average assessment on ‘dry’ 
land is Rs. i~ii“2 (maximum Rs. 3, minimum R. 0-9), and- 
on ‘wet’ land Rs. 11-8-7 (maximum Rs. 20, minimum 
Rs. 7-8). 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881. 

X89I. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

10,97 

>3.99 

17.23 

31.77 

21,86 

28,33 

18,16 

23.71 


Owing to the changes of area effected in 1905, the revenue 
demand is now about i6-i lakhs. 

In 1899 a one anna cess was levied and local boards were Local 
established. There is a District board at Hanamkonda, which 
supervises the working of the taluk boards. The First paiities. 
Talukdar is the president of the District board and the 
tahsllddrs are chairmen of the taluk boards. At Hanamkonda 
there is a municipality ; and each of the taluk head-quarters 
has a small conservancy establishment, the District and taluk 
boards managing the municipalities as well. The total ex- 
penditure in 1901 on local works and roads amounted to 
Rs. 42,600. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police administration. Police and 
with the Mohtamim (Superintendent) as his executive deputy, 

Under him are 10 inspectors and 124 subordinate officers, 

728 constables, and 25 mounted police, distributed among 
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36 thdnas and 45 outposts. The Central jail lies between 
Hanamkonda and Mathwada, and has accommodation for 
707 male and 20 female prisoners. Convicts from Karlmnagar 
and Nalgonda Districts, whose sentences exceed six months, 
are received here. In 1901 there were 1,207 male and 13 
female convicts in the Central jail. Carpets and shatranjls 
of a superior quality are manufactured, besides furniture, cotton 
tweeds, counterpanes, towels, and other cloths for prison and 
police use. The jail products are also sold to the local 
traders. 

Education. Warangal takes a medium place as regards the literacy of its 
population, of whom 2-8 per cent. (5*2 males and 0*23 females) 
were able to read and write in 1901. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 
429, 2,891, 4,247, and 4,258 respectively. In 1903 there 
were 74 primary, 3 middle schools, one high school, and one 
industrial school, with 360 girls under instruction. The total 
amount spent on education in 1901 was Rs. 35,700, of which 
the State paid Rs. 24,700 and the local board Rs. 11,000, 
including Rs. 1,824 granted to aided schools. The fees realized 
at the State and board schools were Rs. 1,568 and Rs. 555 
respectively. The amount realized by the aided schools as 
fees and subscriptions in 1901 was Rs. 1,359. 

Medical. A large dispensary is maintained at Hanamkonda, and there 
are 8 others in the taluks^ with accommodation for 77 in- 
patients, besides two yundni dispensaries. In 1901 the total 
number of cases treated was 50,862, of whom 217 were in- 
patients ; and the number of operations performed was 1,675. 
The total expenditure was Rs. 16,700, of which the local 
board contributed Rs. 6,000. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was 
1,600, representing 1-67 per 1,000 of population. 

Mahbiibabad (or Mankota). — Taluk in Warangal District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 778 square miles. The 
population in I90i,includingy'i2^rj, was 98,552, compared with 
80,071 in 1891. Some villages were transferred from the 
Warangal taluk in 1905. The taluk now contains 158 villages, 
of which 28 are jdgir\ and Mahbiibabad (population, 2,769) is 
the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*3 lakhs. 
Rice is largely grown and irrigated from tanks. The Nizam's 
Guaranteed State Railway passes through the taluk from north- 
west to east. There are 3,817 Koyas (a jungle tribe). 

Tarvai. — Taluk in Warangal District, Hyderabad State, 
formed in 1905 from the northern villages of the former Pakhal 
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taluk. The number of khdlsa villages is 155, of which Tarvai 
(population, 97) is the head-quarters. The land revenue is 
only Rs. 27,800, The taluk is very thinly populated and has 
a large area of forest. 

Paklial Taluk. — Taluk in Warangal District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 1,320 square miles. The population in 
1901, including was 39,030, compared with 36,719 in 

1891. It is very thinly populated, owing to large forests and a 
malarious climate. The taluk contained 195 villages, of which 
3 Narsampet (population, 1,803) being the head- 

quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-2 lakhs. In 1905 
some villages were added from the Warangal taluk, and the 
northern portion became a separate taluk called Tarvai. The 
PakhalLake, 13 square miles in area, is situated 8 miles east 
of Narsampet. The Muner river flows out from this lake. Rice 
is largely grown near tanks. The aboriginal tribes of Gonds 
and Koyas numbered 4,696 and 4,826 respectively in 190X. 

Yellandlapad Sub-taluk. — Sub-/<2/3s^^ in Warangal District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 6x8 square miles. The popu- 
lation in X90T, including jdgzrs, was 45,340, compared with 
38,649 in 1901. This svh'tdluk was formed in 1892 from the 
Khammamett, Madhra, and Mahbflbabad taluks. It contains 
one large mining town, Yellandlapab (population, 12,377), 
the head-quarters ; and 61 villages, of which 10 are jdgir. The 
coal-mine of Singareni is situated close to the town. The 
land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 42,000, 

Faloncha Taluk. — Easternmost of Warangal District, 

Hyderabad State, with an area of 1,297 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 31,329, compared with 
32,757 in 1891. The taluk contains 89 villages, of which 48 
are jdgir and Borgampad (population, 3,200) is the head- 
quarters. This is a very thinly populated taluk, containing a 
large forest tract, and is very malarious. The land revenue in 
1901 was only Rs. 16,000. The Godavari river forms its eastern 
boundary, separating it from the Godavari District of Madras 
on the east. The aboriginal tribes of Gonds and Koyas number 
4,480 and 10,055 respectively. Situated to the east is the 
samasthdn of Paloncha, with a population of 38,742, 62 vil- 
lages, and an area of about 800 square miles. 

Khammamett. — Southern taluk of Warangal District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 990 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 154,540, compared 

with 154,159 in 1891. The tdluk contains X95 villages, of 
which 13 are jd^r ; and Khammamett (population, 3,001) is the 
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head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 4-6 lakhs. Rice 
is largely grown and irrigated from tanks and wells. The 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway runs through the taluk from 
north to south. 

K!allur (formerly called Madhra). — Southern taluk of Waran- 
gal District, Hyderabad State, north of the Kistna District 
of Madras, with an area of 966 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901, including jdgIrSy was 103,829, compared with 
92,738 in 1891. The taluk contains 184 villages, of which 25 
are jdglr\ and Kallur (population, 2,741) is the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 2*5 lakhs. The Nizam’s Guar- 
anteed State Railway passes through the taluk from north-west 
to south-east. Rice is largely cultivated near tanks. The 
diamond mines of Partyal are situated in this taluk. 

Warangal Taluk. — Taluk in Warangal District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 773 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jd^frs, was 142,751, compared with 126,604 
1891. The taluk contained two towns, Hanamkonda (popula- 
tion, 10,487), the Division, District, and taluk head-quarters, 
and Hasanparti (5,378); and 16 1 villages, of which 21 are 
jdgir. The commercial town of Mathwada, which is a suburb 
of Hanamkonda, is 4 miles east of the latter, and the fort of 
Warangal is about 4 miles south-east of Hanamkonda. The 
land revenue in 1901 was 3-3 lakhs. In 1905 the taluk was 
considerably altered by the transfer of villages to Mahbubabad 
and Pakhal, and by the addition of part of the former taluk of 
Vardannapet. Rice is largely raised by tank-irrigation. The 
Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway passes through the taluk. 

Hanamkonda. — Head-quarters of the Warangal Division 
and District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° i' N. and 79^ 
34' E., near the stations of Kazipet and Warangal on the 
Nizam’s State Railway. Population (1901), 10,487. According 
to local tradition, it was the capital of the surrounding country 
before the foundation of Warangal. The Rratdp Charitrd, a 
Telugu work, says that a Chalukya king reigned at Nandagiri 
(Nander), on whose death the kingdom was divided between 
his two sons, one ruling at Hanamkonda and the other at 
Kandahar. Ballahundu, king of Cuttack, having killed Soma- 
deo, the king of Kandahar, Siriyal Devi, wife of the latter, 
fled to Hanamkonda, and gave birth to a posthumous son, 
Madhava Varma, who succeeded to the throne as the first king 
of the Kakatiya line. This event is placed about a. d. 314, but 
the KakatTyas are not referred to in authentic records before 
the middle of the twelfth century {see Warangal District), 
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Hanamkonda contains some very interesting buildings, of which 
the ‘ thousand-pillared ’ temple is specially noteworthy. It was 
built in 1162 in the Chalukyan style by the last Hindu dynasty, 
and consists of three spacious detached halls with a portico 
supported by nearly 300 pillars. Opposite the portico is a star- 
shaped manda^a supported on 200 pillars, three of which bear 
Old Telugu and Sanskrit inscriptions. Near the temple is a 
fine well. Around Hanamkonda several Jain figures are cut 
in the rocks, close to the ruined town of Hanmantgiri. There 
are two large tanks on each side of the town. The modern 
town of Hanamkonda extends from near Kazipet on the west 
to Mathwada on the east. It contains the offices of the Subak- 
ddr, the Divisional and District civil courts, the District and 
Irrigation Engineer’s offices, the survey office, several schools, 
a Central jail, the Talukdar’s offices, a large dispensary and two 
yundni dispensaries, an American Mission school and hospital, 
and a District post office. 

Hasanparti. — Town in the District and taluk of Warangal, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 5' N. and 79° 31' E. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,378. The special feature of the place is that it 
contains about a hundred houses of weavers, who are engaged 
in making silk sdns and other silk cloths, and also in manufac- 
turing silk from tasar gathered by the Dandra tribe. It contains 
a State school where Urdu and Telugu are taught, and also a 
police station. In the neighbourhood iron ore is found, from 
which iron and steel are manufactured in small quantities, and 
used by the ryots for implements of husbandry. A temple of 
Venkateshwar Swami is situated in the town, and a religious 
fair is held annually. 

Warangal Village. — ^Ancient town in Warangal District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 58' N. and 79® 37' E., on the 
Nizam’s State Railway, 86 miles north-east of Hyderabad city. 
Population (1901), 4,741. The place was founded in the twelfth 
century by Proda Raja of the Kakatlya dynasty; but some iden- 
tify it with Worakalli, the capital of the Adeva Rajas of Teluva 
Andhra or Telingana in the eighth century. Warangal or Vara- 
nakal is believed to be the Korun Kula of Ptolemy, while 
another name is Akshalingar, evidently the Yeksilanagar or 
Yeksilapatan mentioned by Raghunath Bhaskar in his Ara~ 
vachan Kosh. Ganpati, the grandson of Proda Raja, began 
the stone wall of Warangal, which was completed by his widow 
or daughter, Rudrama Devi, who also surrounded it with an 
outer mud wall, about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The place is about i)05o feet above the level of the sea, and 
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lies on the watershed separating the basins of the Godavari and 
Kistna in the lower part of their course. The surrounding 
country consists of large undulating plains of reddish sandy 
loam and black soil, broken here and there by piles of huge 
granite boulders and basaltic dikes. The extent of the fort and 
town may be gathered from the fact that the ‘ dry ’ cultivated 
lands within the outer wall yield a revenue of E.s. 5,000. The 
city was of considerable size in the days of its prosperity, 
including the present sites of Hanamkonda, Mathwada, Karlm- 
abad, and Warangal proper, while Mathwada alone consists of 
a group of five villages : Mathwada, Ramannapet, Girmajipet, 
Baltaagar, and Govindapur. 

Yellandlapad Town* — Formerly a small hamlet, but now 
a town with a large mining population, and the head-quarters 
of the %xi}0’tdluk of Yellandlapad, in Warangal District, Hyder- 
abad State, situated in 17® 31' N. and 80° 16' E. Population 
(1901), 12,377. The coal-mining industry is responsible for 
the growth of the town, the Singareni coal-fields lying in the 
neighbourhood. A special magistrate has been appointed for 
the trying of cases. The mines are served by a mineral line 
which connects them with Dornakal on the Nizam's State Rail- 
way. The production of coal at Singareni increased rapidly 
from 3,259 tons in 1887 (the first year of working) to 144,668 in 
1891 and 421,218 in 1901. In I904 the total output was 
419,546. The mines employ 6,360 hands. Yellandlapad con- 
tains, besides the tahsll ofiSce, a sub-post office and a police 
sub-inspector’s office. 

Karlmnagar District, — District in the Warangal Division 
of the Hyderabad State, formerly known as Elgandal. It is 
bounded on the north by Adilabad j on the east by the Bastar 
State of the Central Provinces ; on the south by Warangal ; and 
on the west by Medak and Nizamabad. In consequence of the 
changes made in 1905, its area has been reduced to 5,369 
square miles, including jdgtrs. A range of hills extends in a 
north-easterly direction between Gurrapalli and Jagtial, termi- 
nating at Vemalkurti near the Godavari. A second range, 
running parallel to the former, stretches from Sunigram to 
Mallangur. A third range starts in the south-western corner 
of the District from the valley of the Mtoer river, runs in a 
north-easterly direction, and, after intersecting the Sunigram 
range, passes beyond RamgXr and terminates near the Godavari, 
The principal river is the Godavari, which flows through the 
northern portion, forming the northern and eastern boundary, 
and partially separating the District from Adilabad in the 
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north and from Bastar in the east. The next important river 
is the Maner, a tributary of the Godavari, which traverses the 
District from west to east as far as Karlagunta, and thence 
flows due north, till it falls into the Godavari in the Mahadeo- 
pur tdluh The Peddavagu and Chelluvagu are minor tribu- 
taries of the Godavari. 

The geological formations are the Archaean gneiss, and the 
Cuddapah, Sullavai, and Gondwana series. Gneiss occupies most 
of the District, the remaining formations occurring in the east. 

The flora of the District includes teak, mango, custard-apple, 
tamarind, ebony, black-wood, satin-wood, tarvar {Cassia auri- 
culata\ babul {Acacia arabica), nalldmaddi {Terminalia tomen- 
tosa), and eppa {Hardwickia binata). 

Karimnagar is covered with a large extent of jungle and forest, 
which give cover to tigers, leopards, bears, hyenas, wolves, wild 
hog, and wild dogs, while in the plains sdmbar, spotted deer, 
and nilgai are met with everywhere. 

With the exception of Mahadeopur and parts of Sirsilla and 
Jagtial, the District is healthy. The temperature at Karimnagar 
and Jamikunta in May rises to 110°, and in the remaining 
taluks it ranges between 100® and 105®. In December it falls 
to 60®. The annual rainfall averages about 33 inches. 

The population of the area of the present District in 1901 
was 861,833. It comprises seven taluks \ Karimnagar, Jami- 
kunta, SuLTANABAD, Jagtial, Sirsilla, Mahadeopur, and 
Parkal. The chief towns are Jagtial, Manthani, Koratla, 
Karimnagar, and Vemalwada. About 96 per cent, of the 
population are Hindus ; 90 per cent, speak Telugu, and 6 per 
cent. Urdu. 

The land revenue demand of the District as at present con- 
stituted is about 22-6 lakhs. 

Elgandal District \ — Former District in the Warangal Bomi- 
Division of the Hyderabad State, lying between Adilabad and 
Nizamabad on the north and north-west, Medak on the west, and hill 
and Warangal on the south, while on the east the rivers 
Pranhita and Godavari separated it from Chanda District and 
Bastar State of the Central Provinces. It had an area of 
7,203 square miles, including jd^r lands, and lay between 
17® 14' and 19® 15' N. and 78® 30' and 80® 25' E, The area 
of the State and Sa?f 4 -khds or ‘crown’ lands was 5,898 square 
miles. Changes made in 1905 will be referred to below. 

1 Elgandal ceased to exist in its present form in 1905. The new District 
called Karimnagar is briefly described in the paragraph on Population. 

Sec also Karimnagar District. 
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A range of hills, commencing at Gurrapalli, runs in a 
north-easterly direction as far as Jagtial, whence it proceeds 
to Vemalkurti near the Godavari. A second range, known as 
the Sunigram range, proceeds from Sunigram and Mallangur 
parallel to the former range, at a distance of about 32 miles. 
The villages of Kuncherla, Minola, and Marmulagutta on this 
range are between 2,200 and 2,300 feet above the sea. A third 
range starts in the south-west corner of the District from the 
valley of the Maner river, and runs in a north-easterly direction. 
Intersecting the Sunigram range, it passes beyond Ramglr, 
where it is about 1,600 feet above the sea. This range ends 
near the Godavari. 

The most important river in Elgandal is the Godavari, 
which enters the north-west comer of the District and flows 
for a distance of 176 miles within its limits, dividing it from 
Chanda and Bastar in the Central Provinces. Another impor- 
tant river is the Maner, which traverses the District from west 
to east as far as Karlagunta, whence it flows due north till it 
falls into the Godavari in the Mahadeopur taluk. Its length 
in the District is about 145 miles. The Pranhita, another 
tributary of the Godavari, joins it in the Chinnur taluk. The 
Peddavagu, 50 miles long, and the Chelluvagu, 12 miles long, 
are also tributaries of the Godavari, which they join on the 
southern or right bank. 

The geological formations are the Archaean gneiss, the 
Cuddapah, Sullavai, and Gondwana series, the latter including 
the Talcher, Barakar, Kamptee, Kota-Maleri, and Chikiala 
formations. The Archaean series occupies most of the District, 
the remaining formations occurring at its eastern end ^ 

Among the trees of the District may be mentioned teak, 
mango, ebony, custard-apple, tamarind, black-wood, tarvar 
{Cassia auriculatd)^ babul {Acacia arabica\ eppa {Hardwickia 
binata), and nallamaddi {Terminalia tomentosa). 

All kinds of large game abound, including tigers, leopards, 
bears, wolves, hyenas, sdmbar, spotted deer, &c., while pea- 
fowl, jungle-fowl, partridges, and quail are also found. In the 
vicinity of tanks and rivers water-fowl, duck, teal, &c., are 
abundant. 

The portions of the District near the Godavari are malarious, 
but the remaining taluks are healthy. The temperature in 
Karlmnagar and Jamikunta rises in May to no®, while in the 
rest of the taluks the maximum varies between 100® and 105®. 
During December it falls to 60®. The annual rainfall for the 
^ W. King, Memoirs^ Geolo^al Survey of India^ voL xviii, part iii. 
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twenty-one years ending 1901 averaged 33 inches, but consider- 
rable fluctuations are recorded. Thus in 1881 and 1900 only 
15 inches, or less than half the average, was received. 

Nothing is known of the early history of the District ; but History, 
it certainly formed part of the Warangal territory, and after the 
conquest of Telingana by the Musalmans, and the fall of 
Warangal, it was included successively in the Bahmani and the 
Kutb Shahi kingdoms. Upon the conquest of Golconda, it 
was annexed to the empire of Delhi by Aurangzeb, but was 
again separated from it on the foundation of the Hyderabad 
State, early in the eighteenth century, by Asaf Jah. 

Places of archaeological interest comprise a number of forts, Archaeo- 
temples, and mosques. The fort at Elgandal is an ancient 
structure, and contains a mosque built by Zafar-ud-daula about 
1754, with a minaret which oscillates when shaken. In the 
Jamikunta taluk are the two forts of Bajgur and Malangur, said 
to have been built respectively 700 and 1,000 years ago ; and the 
two temples of Gurshal and Katkur, the former built about 
1229, during the reign of Ra^ja Pratap Rudra of Warangal. 

Though now in ruins, its exquisite stone carving is still in a 
good state of preservation. A pillar outside the temple has an 
inscription in Oriya. The fort of Jagtial was built for Zafar- 
ud-daula, in 1747, by French engineers. In the same taluk 
is an old temple at Dharampuri on the right bank of the God- 
avari. The old fort of Anantagiri in the Sirsilla taluk^ now 
in ruins, is built on a hill. Two mosques in the Mahadeopur 
tdluk^ one at Kalesar and the other at Sonipet, were built 
by Aurangzeb, as was the mosque at Rajgopalpet in the Siddi- 
pet taluk, Pratapgiri fort, in the Mahadeopur tdluk^ is said 
to have been built by Raja Pratap Rudra. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,523. Popula- 
The population at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 

939,539, (1891) 1,094,601, and {1901) 1,035,582. The decrease 
during the last decade was due to cholera and distress during the 
famine of 1900. The important towns are Jagtial, Koratla, 
Manthani, Karimnagar, the District head-quarters, and 
Vemalwada. About 96 per cent, of the population are 
Hindus. Telugu is spoken by 90 per cent, and Urdu by 
6 per cent. The table on the next page exhibits the chief 
statistics of population in 1901. 

In 1905 the Parkal taluk was added to the District from 
Warangal, while Chinnur and Lakhsetipet were transferred to 
-Adilabad (Sirpur Tandur), and Siddipet to Medak. In its 
present form the District, henceforth to be known as Karim- 
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nagar, comprises the seven taluks of KarTmnagar, Sultan^bad, 
Mahadeopur, Janiikunta, Parkal, Sirsilla, and Jagtial. 


Taluk , 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Karlmnagar . 
Lakbsetipet . 
Chinnur 
Sultanabad . 
Mahadeopiir . 
Jamikiinta . 
Siddipet 
Sirsilla . 
Jagtial . 
Jdgtrs , &c. . 

District total 

869 

462 

710 

205 

759 

590 

670 

874 

759 

1,30s 

1 

I 

I 

1 

2 

I 

160 

V 4 

99 

105 

124 

149 

131 

154 

197 

283 

122,874 

46,254 

47,072 

88,436 

55,655 

117.894 

88,850 

103,372 

156,942 

208,233 

I4I 

100 

66 

431 

73 

199 

133 

118 

207 

T 59 

-18.8 

- 3-4 
+ 7*0 
+ 0.7 
+ 4*6 

- 9.6 

- 3-2 

- 7-9 

- 2.0 

- 3-6 

1 

Not available. 

7,203 

7 


1,035,582 

144 

- 5-4 

18,324 


Castes and 
occupa- 
tions. 


Christian 

missions* 


General 
agricul- 
tural con- 
ditions. 


Chief agri- 
cultural 
statistics 
and princi- 
pal crops. 


The purely agricultural castes number 164,000, or about 
16 per cent, of the total, the most important being Kunbis 
(89,000), Mitaiwars (28,000), and Velmas (21,000). The 
Brahmans muster strong, being 221,000, or over 21 per cent. 
The Dhangars or shepherds number 89,000, excluding Hatkars 
(64,400) and Kurmas (21,800). The S^las, or weaver caste, 
number 80,400 ; the Malas, or village menials, 67,300 ; the 
Komatis, or traders, 39,600 ; and the Ausalas, or smith 
caste, 30,000. More than 35 per cent, of the population are 
directly engaged in agriculture. 

A Wesleyan mission was started in 1884 at Karlmnagar, with 
a European missionary and a staff of native catechists, and has 
branches at Kottapali and Manakondur. The mission supports 
several schools and a dispensary. The Wesleyan Mission at 
Siddipet, established in 1886, maintains nine schools. The 
Census of 1901 showed the Christian population as 214, of 
whom 212 were natives. 

The soils consist of chalka^ masab, and regar. The regar 
is utilized for rabi crops, the masab partly for garden crops 
and partly for rabi^ while the khanf crops are raised on chalka 
lands, which occupy about three-fifths of the entire cultivated 
area. The existence of numerous tanks is a marked feature. 
The alluvial soil of the river valleys is very fertile. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdri. Khdlsa and ‘crown’ 
lands occupy 5,898 square miles, of which 1,244 were culti- 
vated in 1901, 778 square miles were cultivable waste and 
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fallows, 3,018 were forest, and 858 were not available for cul- 
tivation. The staple food-crop is jowar^ grown on 570 square 
miles, or 45 per cent, of the net area cropped. Next to it is 
rice with 169 square miles. The areas occupied by gram, 
cotton, pulses, and oilseeds were ii, 58, 225, and 197 square 
miles respectively. 

No breed of cattle is characteristic of the District ; those Cattle, &:c. 
found are small, but are well suited for light ploughing in the 
chalka lands. Ponies of very inferior class are bred. The 
sheep and goats are of the ordinary kind. 

The irrigated lands cover an area of 183 square miles. The Irrigation, 
principal sources of irrigation are 5,694 tanks, large and small, 
and 16,693 masonry and 6,323 unbricked wells, all in good 
repair. A staff of irrigation engineers is engaged in preparing 
estimates for the tanks in disrepair, which number over 1,750. 

The District contains large tracts of forest, especially in the Forests. 
taluks of Chinnur, Mahadeopur, Lakhsetipet, and in parts of 
Jagtial and Sirsilla, all under the Forest department. The 
total area of forests is 3,018 square miles, of which 816 square 
miles are ‘reserved,’ and 2,202 square miles protected and 
unprotected forests. The trees include teak, ebony, rosewood, 
satin-wood, somi {Soymida febrifuge!)^ tirman {Anogeissus lati- 
folia\ sandra (Acacia Catecku), kodsha (Cleistanthus colUnus\ 
eppa (Hardwickia binatcL), nalldmaddi (Terminalia tomentosa\ 
and chinnangi (Lagerstroemia parviflora\ all of which produce 
good timber. 

Ironstone of very good quality is found almost everywhere, Minerals, 
and is smelted by a primitive process for making ploughshares 
and other implements of husbandry. The Konasamudram and 
Ibrahimpatan steel is famous for the fine watered sword-blades 
that were formerly made from it. Steatite and talc are found 
in the vicinity of the iron mines throughout the District. 

Silk sans and scarfs are made in the Siddipet and Jagtial Arts and 

taluks and exported to Hyderabad. Coarse cotton cloth 

. . . . tures. 

every description is made m all parts and is extensively used 

by the people. The Salas or Khatris, who number over 

80,000, are engaged in weaving silk and cotton cloth. Coarse 

paper is manufactured at Koratla in the Jagtial tdluk^ and used 

by the patuudris for their village account-books. In Chinnur, 

silk cloth is made from tasar cocoons, which is strong and 

durable. Silver filigree work of superior quality is turned out 

by the goldsmiths of Karimnagar and Manakondur. Fine 

brass vessels are also made. There is a tannery at Karlm- 

pagar, established in 1869 \ it employs 30 workmen and turns 
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out leather to the value of Rs. 73,000 annually, which is 
exported to Madras. 

Commerce. The chief exports consist of rice, jowar^ sesamum, mustard, 
castor-seed, tobacco, silk cloth, cotton, chillies, sheep, hides and 
leather, bones and horns, and brass vessels, which are sent to 
Warangal and Hyderabad. The principal imports are cotton 
and woollen cloth of European manufacture, glass-ware, refined 
sugar, jaggery, gold and silver, salt, opium, kerosene oil, and 
brass and copper sheets. The chief centres of trade are Sid- 
DiPET, Peddapalli, Kamanpur, Jagtial, Ghambiraopet, and 
Karimnagar. The Komatis are the principal trading caste. 
Roads. No railway passes through the District. There are 220 miles 
of road, of which x68 are gravelled, the rest being merely fair- 
weather roads. The principal route is the Karimnagar-Kazipet 
road. The other roads connect the District and taluk head- 
quarters with one another. 

Famine. Elgandal has generally been immune from famine, owing to 
its numerous tanks and wells and large forest tracts. In 1897, 
though the rainfall was about 28 inches, it fell at such inoppor- 
tune periods and in such small quantities that the majority of 
the crops failed. Relief works were opened to alleviate the 
distress. The effects of the famine had not passed away when 
cholera supervened, and carried off a large number of people, 
as is evidenced by the decline of population at the Census of 
1901. The great famine of 1900 did not affect this District 
very seriously. 

District The District, as now constituted, is divided into four sub- 
sions mid administrative purposes. The first consists of the 

staff. taluks of Jamikunta and Parkal ; the second of Sultanabad 
and Mahadeopur ; the third of Jagtial and Sirsilla ; and 
the fourth of KarImnagar. Each of the first two is under 
a Second Talukdar, and each of the other two under a Third 
TaJukdar. The First Talukdar exercises a general supervision 
over all his subordinates. Each taluk is under a tahsllddr. 

Civil and The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate, as well as the 
Civil Judge of the District with a Judicial Assistant. The 
tahsllddrs preside in the subordinate civil courts. The Judicial 
Assistant is a joint-magistrate. The Second and Third Taluk- 
dars and the takstlddrs exercise magisterial powers of the 
second and third class within their respective jurisdictions. 
Land Up to 1866, villages and taluks were leased out to revenue 

revenue, farmers, and in some instances collections were made from 

individual ryots, but the State due was received in kind on 
a summary estimate. After the formation of the District, 
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the ryoiwdri system was adopted, and the lands were roughly 
measured, the assessment being fixed on the average of the 
previous ten years. The District has not yet been completely 
surveyed, and the old rates are still in force. The average 
assessment on ‘ dry ’ land is R. r (maximum Rs. 5, minimum 
R. 0-2), and on ‘wet’ land Rs. 12 (maximum Rs. 36, minimum 
Rs. 4), 

The land revenue and total revenue for a series of years are 
shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

13.79 

24,13 

22,60 

31,41 

24,39 

36,80 

18,28 

28,86 


Owing to the changes in area made in 1905, the revenue 
demand is now about 22-6 lakhs. 

The one anna cess has been levied since 1903. Taluk luocsX 
boards have been established at all taluk head-quarters, except boards and 
Karlmnagar, where there is a District board, which supervises palities. 
the work of the taluk boards as well as that of the Karlmnagar 
and other municipalities. Small municipal establishments are 
maintained at all the taluk head-quarters. 

The First TSlukdar is the head of the police administration Police and 
of the District, with a Superintendent (Maktamlm) as hisJ^^^- 
executive deputy. Under the latter are 10 inspectors, 75 sub- 
ordinate officers, 608 constables, and 25 mounted police, dis- 
tributed among 36 thdnas and 35 outposts. The District jail 
is at Karlmnagar, but prisoners whose terms exceed six months 
are sent to the Central jail at Warangal. 

The District occupies a low position as regards the literacy Education, 
of its population, of whom only i-8 per cent. (3-3 males and 
0*08 females) were able to read and write in 1901. The total 
number of pupils under instruction in State schools in 188 r, 

1891, 1901, and 1903 was 527, 2,948, 2,732, and 2,870 respec- 
tively. In 1903 there were 40 primary and 2 middle schools, 
with 27 girls under instruction in that year. The total expen- 
diture on education in 1901 was Rs. 18,600, of which Rs. 1,836 
was allotted to aided schools. The fee receipts amounted 
to Rs. r,oi2 in the State schools and Rs. 227 in the aided 
schools. 

There were five dispensaries in the District in 1901, with Medical, 
accommodation for 19 in-patients. The total number of out- 
patients treated was 39,514 and of in-patients 113, and the 
number of operations performed was 649. The expenditure 
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amounted to Rs. 15,400. The number of persons vaccinated 
in the same year was 3,S97> or 3*47 per 1,000 of the popula- 
tion. 

Karimnagar Taluk. — Taluk in Karlmnagar District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 1,012 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgfrs^ was 138,591, compared 
with 170,676 in 1891, the decrease being due to famine and 
cholera. The faiuk contains one town, Karimnagar (popu- 
lation, 5,752), the District and taluk head-quarters; and 186 
villages, of which 26 are jdglr. The land revenue in 1901 
was 4-3 lakhs. Rice is largely raised by irrigation from tanks 
and wells. The Maner river flows through the taluk from 
west to east. 

Sultan3.bad. — Taluk in Karimnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 287 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jaglrs^ was i3’i,624, compared with 130,548 
in 1891. The number of villages is 146, of which 41 are 
jdgir\ and Sultanabad (population, 1,339) the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. Rice is largely 
raised by tank-irrigation. 

Mahadeopur. — Taluk in Karimnagar District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 80 r square miles. It is separated from 
the Central Provinces District of Chanda on the east by the 
Godavari river, which forms its northern and eastern boundary. 
The population in 1901, including was 58,261, compared 

with 55,690 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Manthani 
(population, 6,680), the head-quarters; and 13 1 villages, of 
which 7 are jdgtr. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 90,000. 
The soil is alluvial in the north and east, and sandy elsewhere. 
A large area is under forest, which makes the climate malarious. 

Jamikunta. — Taluk in Karimnagar District, HyderabM 
State, with an area of 626 square miles, including The 
population in 1901 was 121,518, compared with 134,309 in 
iSpr, the decrease being due to famine and cholera. The taluk 
contains 158 villages, of which 9 are Jdgir\ and Jamikunta 
(population, 2,687) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 
1901 was 4 lakhs. The taluk is hilly towards the west, while 
isolated hills are seen everywhere. There is hardly any forest. 
Rice is largely cultivated, being irrigated from tanks. 

Parkal. — Taluk in Karimnagar District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 654 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including jdgirs^ was 84,228, compared with 74,048 in 1891, 
The idluk contains 117 villages, of which 5 are jdgir\ and 
Ambal (population, 1,849) is the head-quarters. The land 
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revenue in 1901 was 3-1 lakhs. Rice is extensively raised by 
tank-irrigation. 

Sirsilla . — Taluk in Karlmnagar District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 1,018 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including was 123,722, compared with 134,337 in 1891, 
the decrease being due to famine and cholera. The taluk 
contains one jaglr town, Vemalwada (population, 5,372), and 
178 villages, of which 24 are jdgir\ while Sirsilla (3,400) is the 
head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 3-9 lakhs. Rice 
is largely grown by means of tank and well irrigation. The 
Maner river crosses the south of the taluk. The soil is mostly 
sandy, and well suited for kharlf crops, which are largely grown. 
In 1905 a few villages were transferred from this taluk to 
Kamareddipet in Nizamabad District. 

Jagtial Taluk . — Taluk of Karlmnagar District, Hyder- 
abad State, with an area of 971 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including was 203,889, compared with 208,040 
in 1891, the decrease being due to famine and cholera. The 
taluk contains two towns, Jagtial (population, 11,181), the 
head-quarters, and Koratla (5,524); and 251 villages, of 
which 54 are jaglr. The land revenue in 1901 was 3-9 lakhs. 
Rice is extensively raised by means of tank-irrigation. The 
taluk is crossed by a low range of hills in the south. 

Jagtial Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Karlmnagar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 
48' N. and 78® 55' E. Population (1901), ii,r8i. To the 
north of the town is a celebrated old fort, constructed in 1747 
by Zafar-ud-daula. The town contains a dispensary and a State 
school, and is the head-quarters of a Second Talukdar. Silk 
sdf^s and scarfs are woven by the Salas. 

Karlmnagar Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
taluk of Karlmnagar, Hyderabad State, situated in 26^ N. 
and 79® 8' E., on the Maner river, 6 miles east of Elgandal. 
Population (1901), 5,572. Besides the District and taluk 
offices, it contains the District civil court, two dispensaries, 
one of which provides yundni treatment, a post office, local 
board and municipal offices, several State schools, a mission 
school, a female mission hospital, a District jail, and a tannery. 
The town is noted for its fine filigree work. 

Koratla. — ^Town in the Jagtial taluk of Karlmnagar District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 49^ N. and 78° 43"^ E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,524. Paper of a coarse texture is made, which 
is largely used by the patwdris for their account-books - 

Manthani* — Head-quarters of the Mahadeopur tdluk^ 
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Karlmnagar District, Hyderabad State, situated in i8° 39' N. 
and 79° 40' E., about one mile south of the Godavari river. 
Population (1901), 6,680. The town contains a dispensary, 
a school, and a post office. 

Vemalwada. — -Jdgir town in the Sirsilla taluk of Karim- 
nagar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 28' N. and 78° 
53' E., 8 miles north of Sirsilla, Population (i9oi)> 5 j 372. It 
contains a temple on the south of a large tank, in the enclosure 
of which is the tomb of a Musalman saint regarded as sacred 
by Hindus and Musalmans alike. 

Adilabad District. — District in the north of the Warangal 
Division of the Hyderabad State, formerly known as the sub- 
district of SiRPUR Tandur, before the changes made in 1905. 
It is bounded on the north and north-east by Berar and the 
Chanda District of the Central Provinces; on the east by 
Chanda; on the south by Karlmnagar and Nizamabad Dis- 
tricts ; and on the south-west by Ntoder and the Basim Dis- 
trict of Berar. The Penganga separates it from Berar on the 
west and north, and the Wardha and Pranhita from Chanda on 
the north-east and east. It has an area of 7,403 square miles. 

The SahySdriparvat or Satmala range traverses the District 
from the north-west to the south-east, for about 175 miles. 
Hills of minor importance lie in the east. 

The most important river, which drains its southern portion, 
is the Godavari, separating it on the south from Nizamabad 
and partly from Karlmnagar. The next in importance is the 
Penganga, which runs along the western and northern borders 
until it falls into the Wardha. The other rivers are the Wardha 
and the Pranhita, which run along the north-eastern and eastern 
borders of the District. Minor streams are the Peddavagu, 
the Kapnavarli, and the Amltin, the first an affluent of the 
Wardha, and the two latter of the Penganga. 

The geological formations include the Archaean gneiss, the 
Cuddapah, Sullavai, and GondwSna series, and the Deccan trap. 

The District is covered to a large extent by forests, in which 
teak, ebony, hilgu i^Chloroxylon Swzetema), jitiigi (JDalbergia 
latifolid)^ mango, tamarind, and bijdsdl (Pterocarpus Mar- 
supiu?^ grow to a great height. 

The hills abound in large game, such as tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyenas, wolves, and wild dogs. In jungles on the 
plains, nilgai^ sdmbar^ and spotted deer are met with in large 
numbers. 

The District is the most unhealthy in the State, owung to the 
large extent of forests. The temperature rises in May to 105*^ 
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and falls in December to 56°. The annual rainfall averages 
about 41 inches. 

The population, according to the Census of 1901, is 477,848, 

In its present form the District comprises eight taluks : Avil- 
ABAD (or Edlabad), Sirpur, Rajura, Nirmal, Kinwat, Chinnilr, 
Lakhsetipet, and Jangaon. The towns are Adilabad, the 
District head-quarters, Nirmal, and Chinnur. About 80 per 
cent, of the population are Hindus, more than 10 per cent, 
being Gonds; and about 6 per cent, are Musalmans. The 
land revenue demand is about 6-5 lakhs. For further details 
sss Sirpur Tandur. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions for administra- 
tive purposes : one consisting of the Adilabad (or Edlabad), 

Sirpur, and Rajura ta/uks, under a Second Talukdar, while 
the second, comprising Lakhsetipet, Chinnur, and Jangaon, 
and the third, consisting of Nirmal and Kinwat, are each 
under a Third Talukdar. 

The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate as well as the 
Civil Judge of the District, having a Judicial Assistant, called 
the Adalat Madadgar^ who is also a joint-magistrate, exer- 
cising powers during the absence of the First Talukdar from 
head-quarters. The Second and Third Talukdars and the 
tahsliddrs exercise second and third-class magisterial powers. 

The Second and Third Talukdars have no civil jurisdiction, 
but the tahsliddrs preside over the taksil civil courts. 

Local boards have recently been established in the District. 

Sirpur Tandur ^ (also known as the Amalddri). — Formerly Bonn- 
a sub-district in the Bldar Division of Hyderabad State, lying * 

between 19° o' and 19° 56' N. and 77® 53' and 80® o' E., with and hill 
an area of 5,029 square miles, of which 4,842 square miles are 
kkdlsa, the rest being jdglr. It is boimded on the north and 
east by the Yeotmal District of Berar and the Chanda District 
of the Central Provinces ; on the south by the Karimnagar and 
Nizamabad Districts of Hyderabad ; and on the west by the 
Nander District and the Yeotmal District of Berar. The 
Penganga river separates it from Berar on the north, and the 
Wardha and Pranhita divide it from Ch^da on the east. 

The Sahyadriparvat or Satmala range traverses the sub- 
district from the north-west to the south-east for about 175 
miles. Other hills in the east are of minor importance. 

The Penganga is the most important river. It runs along 

' The sub-district no longer exists ; see paragraph on Population below, 
and article on Adilabad District, which has taken the place of Sirpur 
Tandur, 
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the western and northern borders of the sub-district, until it 
falls into the Wardha, north of the Rajura taluk. The Wardha 
flows along the eastern border of the Rajura taluk. The 
other streams are the Peddavagu, an affluent of the Wardha, 
loo miles long; and the Kapnavarli and Amlun, tributaries of 
the Penganga, the latter rising in the Sahyadriparvat range. 

The geological formations are the Archaean gneiss; the 
Cuddapah, Sullavai, and Gondwana series, the latter including 
Talcher, Barakar, Kamptee, Kota-Maleri, and Chikiala beds ; 
and the Deccan trap^. 

The sub-district is clothed with scrubby jungle and brush- 
wood, besides having a very large extent of forests, which 
contain teak, ebony, sandal-wood, rosewood, dhaura {Anogeissus 
latifolia), hilgu {JShloroxylon Swletema), tamarind, mango, nim, 
and kuchla (Nux vomica). 

The hills abound in wild animals, such as tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyenas, wolves, wild dogs, nilgai^ and spotted deer. 
Wild duck, partridges, jungle-fowl, and peafowl are to be found 
-everywhere. 

The climate is most unhealthy ; but the taluk of Edlabad is 
not so malarious as Rajura and Sirpur, and the villages on the 
plain are healthier than those situated in the hilly portions of 
the sub-district. The temperature ranges from 6o® in December 
to 105° in May. The annual rainfall for the twenty-one years 
ending 1901 averaged 41 inches. In September, 1891, the 
Penganga rose in high flood, and devastated most of the 
villages situated on its banks. The flood continued for three 
days, and people had to take refuge in trees and on high 
grounds. A laige number of cattle were drowned. In 1903 
a slight shock of earthquake was felt. 

Very little is known of the history of the sub-district prior to 
its becoming part of HyderabM State. It is said that at one 
period the taluk of Rajura belonged to a Gond Raja, and 
subsequently passed to the Bhonslas. 

An old fort on a hill near Mahur in the Edlabad taluk 
contains a masonry palace, a mosque, and two large domed 
buildings. At the foot of a hill, west of Mahur, is the Pando 
Lena, a cave consisting of two halls, one of which contains a 
temple. An old temple on the Mahur hill, 180 feet square 
and 54 feet high, gives shelter to 400 gosains and their mahant. 
Jagirs have been granted for the expenses of this temple. The 
Manikgarh fort is said to have been built by a Gond Raja. 

The number of towns and villages in the sub-district is 984. 

^ W. Kmg, Memoirs i Geological Survey of India^ vol. xvui, pt.iii. 
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The population at each Census was: (r88r) 214,674, (1891) Popula- 
231,754, and (1901) 272,815. It is divided into the three taluks 
of Edlabad, Rajura, and Sirpur, which are all very sparsely 
populated. Adilabad (Edlabad) is the only town. More 
than 76 per cent, of the population are Hindus, ii per cent. 
Animists (Gonds), and only 5 per cent. Musalmans. About 
44 per cent, of the people speak Telugu and 28 per cent. 
Marathi. The following table shows the distribution of popu- 
lation in 1901 : — 


'Taluk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population, 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Edlabad . 

2,168 

I 

390 

I 04 ., 8 qi 

48 

+ 13-1 


S 

Rajura 

545 

... 

99 

20,649 

38 

-* 35 



Sirpur 

2,129 

... 

386 

120,500 

56 

+ 27.1 



Jdgirs, &c. 

187 

... 

108 

26,77s 

143 

+ 12.9 


a 

Sub-district total 

5,029 

I 

983 

272,815 

54 

+ 17-7 

2,323 


In 1905 the sub-district was constituted an independent 
District, under the name of Adilabad. It gained two taluks^ 

Nirmal and Narsapur, from Nizamabad (Indur) District, and 
two, Chinntir and Lakhsetipet, from Karimnagar (Elgandal). 

The northern portions of Nirmal and Narsapur, with part of 
Edlabad, have been formed into a new tdluk^ Kinwat, the 
remaining portion of Narsapur being merged in Nirmal. A 
new tdluk^ Jangaon, has been formed midway between Sirpur 
and Lakhsetipet, consisting of villages from these two. 

The Kapus or Kunbis are the most numerous agricultural Castes and 
caste, numbering 46,400, or 17 per cent, of the total 
lation. Other agricultural castes are the Munntirs (5,300), 

Kolis (4,200), and Banjaras (3,700). The labouring castes 
are the Dhangars or shepherds (15,300), Mahars or village 
menials (8,000), Mangs or leather-workers (8,000), Andhs or 
carriers (7,900), and Panchals or smiths (7,500). The last two 
are strongly represented in this District. Of the trading 
castes, there are 4,691 Komatis, 2,177 Vanis, and 1,213 
Marwaris. Brahmans number only 3,300. The population 
directly engaged in agriculture is 156,200, or 57 per cent, of 
the total. There were only 3 native Christians in 1901. 

The sub-district is situated partly in the trap and partly in the 
granitic region, the chief soils being regar or black cotton, and ^on- 
khardb or sandy. Regar predominates in the Rajura tdluk^ ditions. 
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and sandy and reddish soils in Sirpur, the Edlabad taluk being 
midway between. Hence rice and khaHf crops are grown in 
Sirpur, the former being irrigated from tanks and wells, while 
in Rajura rabi crops predominate, and in the Edlabad taluk 
kharlfzxA rabi are almost equally balanced. The soil at the 
foot of the bills and on the borders of the rivers is very fertile, 
producing wheat, cotton, and gram. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdri. The khalsa lands 
covered 4,842 square miles in 1901, of which 552 were 
. cultivated, 1,633 were cultivable waste and fallows, 2,213 
were forests, and 444 were not available for cultivation. The 
staple food-crop is Jowdr, grown on about half of the net 
area cropped. Rice and wheat occupied 4 and 3 square miles ; 
and oilseeds, fibres, and cotton were grown on 54, 29, and 
2 5 square miles respectively. 

The sub-district has not been surveyed, and is very thinly 
populated, containing extensive tracts of protected and un- 
protected forests and scrub jungle, and cultivation is in a 
very backward condition. No steps have been taken to 
improve agricultural methods, but the cultivated area has 
increased during the past twenty years by about 8 per cent. 

The cattle bred locally are strong, and the buffaloes of the 
MahQr pargana in the Edlabad taluk are noted as first-class 
milkers. There is also a small-sized breed of bullocks, which 
are very fast trotters. Bullocks of superior quality fetch 
Rs. 200 a pair, and the ordinary cattle sell at from Rs. 75 
to Rs. 100 a pair. Ponies, sheep, and goats are of the 
common kind. 

The irrigated area amounts to only 6-| square miles, which is 
supplied by 223 tanks, large and small, 99 wells, and 17 chan- 
nels, all in good repair. The largest area under ‘ wet ’ cultiva- 
tion is in the Sirpur taluk. Quite recently a dam and three 
large tanks have been constructed in the Edlabad tdluk^ at 
a total cost of nearly Rs. 50? 000, securing a revenue of 
Rs. 7,500. 

The sub-district has a very large extent of forests. The 
protected area covers 2,213 square miles, and the unprotected' 
2,000 square miles. It is proposed to utilize part of the 
cultivable waste for planting forests. The principal timber 
trees are teak, tunki or ebony {Diospyros melanoxylon), bilgu 
{Chloroxylon Swietenia\ jittigi {Dalbergia latifolid) bijasdl 
(Pterocarpus Marsupium), dhaurd {Anogeissus latifolia), and 
rosewood. The revenue from the sale of timber in 1901 was 
Rs. 25,200. 
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Talc, limestone, and laminated limestone of a quality supe- Minerals, 
rior to the ShShabad stone, and chalpa^ a red mineral, are 
found in the Edlabad taluk. On the Rajulgutta hill in the 
Sirpur taluk soapstone and iron occur. Coal is found near 
Sasti and Poona villages in the Rajura tdluk^ and experimental 
excavations were made in 1874-5 ; but satisfactory results were 
not obtained, and the work was abandoned. There are three 
coal-mines near Sasti village. Sulphur also exists, but is not 
worked. 

There are no important hand industries. The weavers make Arts and 
coarse cotton cloth, such as dhotis and sans, for local use. “ann- 
The Rangaris or dyers print cloth for screens and quilts. 

Ordinary agricultural implements are made by blacksmiths. 

Leathern water-bottles (chhdgals) are made in Sirpur. 

The chief exports are cotton, linseed, gingelly, and some Commerce, 
grain and cattle. The main imports consist of rice, salt, kero- 
sene oil, opium, cloth, spices, gold and silver, brass and copper. 

Komatis, Marwaris, and Kachchis are the principal traders. 

No "railway or metalled road has been made in the sub- Roads, 
district. The old Nagpur road between Mannur and Sangri, 

38 miles long, is unmetalled. From Edlabad to Rajura and 
Sirpur there is only a cart track. 

No information is available regarding famines in this area. Famine. 
During 1900, when famine was raging in the Aurangabad 
Division, the ryots here were well off ; but the influx of people 
from the adjoining Hyderabad and British famine-stricken 
Districts caused some distress, and a poorhouse was opened 
at Edlabad for 800 destitute persons. It cost the State only 
Rs. 2,982. 

The sub-district was divided into two subdivisions — one, District 
consisting of the taluk of Edlabad, under the Amaldar, corre- 
spending to a First Talukdar, while the second comprised the staff. 
taluks of Sirpur and Rajura, under a Third Talukdar. There 
is a tahsllddr in each of the taluks. 

The Amaldar was the chief magistrate as well as Civil Judge Civil and 
of the sub-district. The Third Talukdar and three tahslldars 
exercise magisterial powers of the second and third class. ^ 

These officers also preside over the subdivisional and tahsil 
civil courts. The Amaldar heard appeals from all the courts 
subordinate to him. There is little serious crime. 

Prior to the formation of Districts in 1866, the revenue of Land 
the taluks of Edlabad and Sirpur was farmed out, but in 1866 
these taluks were included in Indtir District. Rajura was a 
jd^r taluk granted for the payment of troops. In 1867 the 
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first two taluks were transferred to Elgandal District, but were 
made over to Indur in 1869. In 1872 the jd^r taluk of 
Rajura was resumed, and with the other two taluks was formed 
into an Amaldari or sub-district. The sub-district has not 
been surveyed. The average assessment on ‘dry’ land is 
Rs. 6 per acre (maximum Rs. 8-1, minimum R. 0-2), and 
on ‘wet’ land Rs. 15 (maximum Rs. 25, minimum Rs. 6). 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees ; — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue 

2,11 

2,33 

2,62 

4,66 

2,62 

Total revenue 

3,03 

3,04 

3.53 


Owing to the changes in area made in 1905, the revenue 
demand of Adilabad District is now about 6*5 lakhs. 

There is no local board in the sub-district. The income 
from the road cess and ferries is spent on works of public 
utility. A small conservancy establishment is maintained at 
the head-quarters of the sub-district and of the other two 
taluks. The total income is Rs. 3,663, of which Rs. 2,482 
is obtained from road cess and Rs. i,i8i from ferries. 

Police and The Amaldar is the head of the police, with the Superinten- 
jails. {Mohtamim) as his executive deputy. Under the latter 

are 4 inspectors, 43 subordinate officers, 155 constables, and 
25 Sikh mounted police. These are distributed at 18 police 
stations. There is a jail at Edlabad, where prisoners are kept 
whose term does not exceed six months, those with longer 
terms being sent to the Central jail at Nizamabad. The jail 
has accommodation for 50 prisoners. 

Education. The sub-district takes a very inferior place as regards the 
literacy of its population, of whom less than one per cent. 
(r*6 males and 0‘i7 females) could read and write in 1901. 
The total number of pupils under instruction in the sub- 
district in 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 360, 342, and 394 
respectively. In 1903 there were four primary schools. The 
whole of the cost, amounting to Rs. 2,290 per annum, is borne 
by the Educational department. In 1901 fees brought in 
Rs. 218. 

Medical. There are two dispensaries, at which the number of cases 
treated in 1901 was 5,785, and the number of operations 
performed was 167. The expenditure was Rs. 6,616. The 
number of persons vaccinated in the same year was 397, or 1-45 
per 1,000 of population. 
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Adilabad Taluk (or Edlabad). — in Adilabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 2,220 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 1x2,314, compared 

with 99,332 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Adilabad 
(population, 6,303), the head-quarters of the District and taluk; 
and 420 villages, of which 30 are jdgtr. The land revenue in 
1901 was 1*4 lakhs. In 1905 part of the taluk was transferred 
to the new taluk of Kinwat. Adilabad is very sparsely popu- 
lated, containing extensive uncultivated wastes. 

Rajura. — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 595 square miles. The population in 1901, 
including jd^zrs, was 24,807, compared with 25,677 in 1891, 
the decrease being due to emigration to more favoured parts 
of Sirpur and Adilabad. The taluk contains 128 villages, of 
which 29 are jdgir; and Rajura (population, 2,2x3) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 38,200. Rajura 
is very thinly populated, containing extensive areas of cultivable 
waste and forest. 

Sirpur Taluk. — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 2,214 square miles. The population in 
1901, including was 135,694, compared with xo6,74S in 
1891. The taluk contains 435 villages, of which 49 are jdgir; 
and Sirpur (population, 3,134) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 190X was Rs. 81,800, In 1905 part of this taluk 
was transferred to form the new taluk of Jangaon. It is very 
sparsely populated, and contains a large extent of cultivable 
waste and forests. 

Jangaon. — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, 
situated midway between the Sirpur and Lakhsetipet taluks, 
and consisting of villages recently taken from those two taluks^ 
The head-quarters are at Jangaon (population, 2,052), 

Chinnur Taluk, — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 790 square miles, including a large 
forest tract. It is separated from the Central Provinces 
District of Chanda on the east by the Pranhita river. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs, was 56,591, compared 
with 52,889 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Chinnur 
(population, 6,56 x), the head-quarters; and ixo villages, of 
which II are jd^r. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 64,000. 
The Godavari river forms its southern and the Pranhita its 
eastern boundary, the soil in the vicinity of these rivers 
being alluvial. Rice is largely raised with the help of tank- 
irrigation. 

I^akhsetipet, — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad 
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State, with an area of 499 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jd^rs^ was 50,835, compared with 52,589 in 
1891, the decrease being due to famine and cholera- The 
taluk contains 123 villages, of which 9 are jdgir\ and Lakh- 
setipet (population, 1,438), on the left bank of the Godavari, is 
the head-<iuarters. The land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 69,000. 
Extensive rice cultivation is carried on by irrigation from 
tanks and wells. 

Nirmal Taluk, — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 548 square miles. The population in 
1901, including was 45 , 551 , compared with 54,455 in 

1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The 
taluk contains one town, Nirmal (population, 7 , 751 ), the head- 
quarters ; and 115 villages, of which 15 are jdgir. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 1-2 lakhs. Rice is extensively grown by 
tank-irrigation. The Godavari forms the southern boundary of 
the taluk, which is hilly in the north. In 1905 the taluk was 
altered by the transfer of some villages to Kinwat, and the 
addition of part of Narsapur. The paigdh taluk of Yelgadap, 
containing 48 villages, lies to the east, with a population of 
i3j 37S» and an area of about 119 square miles. 

Kinwat. — Taluk in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, 
constituted in 1905 out of the northern villages of the former 
Narsapur and Nirmal taluks. The head-quarters are at Kinw^at 
(population, 1,514). 

Adilabad Town (or Edlabad). — Head-quarters of the 
District and taluk of the same name in Hyderabad State, 
situated in 19° 4' N. and 78^" 33' E. Population (1901), 6,303. 
Resides the offices of the First Talukdar, the police Superinten- 
dent, the customs inspector, and the forest ddroga, a dispensary, 
a post office, and a school are situated here. Adilabad con- 
tains a Hindu temple, where an annual fair is held. It also has 
a busy grain market. 

Chinnur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
18° 51' N. and 79® 48' E., 10 miles north of the Godavari 
river. Population (1901), 6,561. Chinnur contains the 
and police inspector’s offices, a post office, and a dispensary. 
Strong and very durable cloth is woven from tasar silk. 

Nirmal Town. — Fortified town and head-quarters of the 
taluk of the same name in Adilabad District, Hyderabad State, 
situated in 19® 6'N. and 78° 21'' E. Population (1901), 7,751. 
In 1752 the Raja of Nirmal attacked the Nizam Salabat Jang, 
who was marching from Aurangabad to Golconda in company 
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with Bussy. In the battle the Raja was slain and his forces 
were dispersed. The offices of the tahsllddr^ police inspector, 
Assistant Conservator of Forests, and the Public Works super- 
visor are located here, besides a dispensary, a sub-post office, 
and a school. The town is prettily situated in country broken 
up by granite boulder hills, most of which in the neighbour- 
hood of the town are crowned with forts. The largest of these 
stands in the centre of the town and includes the ruins of the 
old palace. The main fortifications were built by French 
officers in the Nizam’s service, and are still in good preserva- 
tion, and contain a number of guns. Three towers appear to 
have been made for boring ordnance. 
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Aurangabad Division. — North-Western Division of the 
State of Hyderabad, lying between i8° 28' and 20° 40^" and 
74® 40' and 78® 6' E. The head-quarters of the Suhahddr 
(Commissioner) are at Aurangabad city. The total population 
of the Division increased from 2,610,247 in 1881 to 2,909,561 
in 1891, but decreased to 2,363,114 in 1901, owing to the 
drought and famine in the two preceding years. The total area 
is 19,071 square miles; and the density is 124 persons per 
square mile, compared with 135 for the whole State, this Division 
being the third largest in area and the fourth in population. 
In 1901 Hindus formed 89 per cent, of the population, and 
Musalmans 10 per cent., while Christians numbered 6,846 (of 
whom 2,613 were natives), Jains 12,477, Parsis 256, Sikhs 2,563, 
and Animists 9,380. 

The number of towns in the Division is 20, or about one- 
fourth of the total number in Hyderabad State, and there are 
5,490 villages. The largest towns are Aurangabad City 
(population, 36,837 with cantonment) and Jalna (20,270 with 
cantonment). The chief places of commercial importance are 
Aurangabad, Jalna, Kadirabad, Nander, Bhir, Amba, and 
Parli. Aurangabad is notable as having been the head- 
quarters of Aurangzeb when he was viceroy of the Deccan. 
His tomb is at Khuldabad (Rauza), whither his body was 
conveyed after his death at Ahmadnagar in 1707. Khuldabad 
also contains the tombs of Malik Ambar, the famous minister 
of the Nizam Shahi kings of Ahmadnagar, and of Abul Hasan 
(Tana Shah), the last of the Kutb Shahi dynasty, who was 
made prisoner by Aurangzeb in 1687. 

The territorial changes made in 1905 materially affected two 
Districts in this Division, Parbhani and Nander. The table 
on the next page shows the revised area, population, and land 
revenue of the four Districts now comprising the Division. 

Bonn- Aurangabad District. — District in the extreme north-west 

daries, con- of the Hyderabad State, lying between 19® 18' and 20® 40' N. 
aS MU 74 ^ and 76® 40' E., with an area of 6,172 square miles, 

and river It is bounded on the north, west, and south by the Khandesh, 
systems, ^asik, and Ahmadnagar Districts of Bombay, and by the 
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Bhjr District of Hyderabad ; and on the east by the Buldana 
District of Berar and the Parbhani District of Hyderabad. 

Aurangabad may be divided into the Balaghat or ‘ uplands ’ 
to the north, and the Payanghat or ‘ lowlands ^ to the south, the 
-latter terminating in the valley of the Godavari. The northern 
hills are a continuation of the Balaghat of Berar, and are named 
Satara, Ajanta, Kannad, &c., after villages in their proximity. 
The Mahadeo range, a continuation of the Sataras, is 2,772 feet 
above the sea. All the hills in the District have a terrace-like 
appearance with flattened summits. One range, about 2,400 feet 
high, extends from Khanapur to Jalna, passing through Aurang- 
abad and Daulatabad, being 3,022 feet high near the latter. 
The Sarpanath hill in the Baiamahal range is 3,517 feet above 
the sea. The Gaotala hills, also known as the Ajanta and 
Satmala, form the northern limits of the plateau, running east 
and west for 70 miles. 


District. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Population, 

IQOI. 

Land re\enue 
and cesses, 
1901, in 
thousands 
of rupees. 

Aurangabad 

6,172 

721,407 

24,16 

Parbhani .... 

5.433 

696,765 

23.4a 

Nander .... 

3,6i2 

550.148 

15.84 

Bhlr ..... 

4,460 

492.258 

15.37 

Total 


2,460,578 

78,79 


The most important river is the Godavari, which forms the 
southern boundary for about 127 miles, separating the District 
from Ahmadnagar and Bhir, Its principal tributaries are the 
Sina rising in the Kannad hills, the Dhenda rising near Daulat- 
abad, and the Dudna flowing from the hills east of Aurang- 
abad. The general slope of the country is towards the south 
and south-east. 

The District is situated within the Deccan trap area. In the Geology, 
valley of the Godavari and some of its tributaries the trap is 
overlaid by gravels and clay beds of upper pliocene or pleisto- 
cene age, containing fossil bones of extinct mammalia. The 
famous caves of Ajanta and Ellora have been carved out of 
the basalt beds of the Deccan trap. 

Jungles of the larger vegetation clothe the slopes of the hills Botany, 
surrounding the Bal%hat and the ravines of streams issuing 
from the highlands. The gorges of the Ajanta and Goatala 
ghats are well wooded. 

The animals found in the District include antelope, wild hog, Fauna, 
bears, wild dogs, wolves, and occasionally tigers and leopards. 

0 2 
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The climate is generally healthy, but during the rains and 
part of the cold season it is malarious. The Balaghat is dry and 
healthy, its mean temperature for the whole year being 80°. 
The pleasantest spot in the District is Rauza or Khuldabad, 
on the hills south-east of the caves of Ellora, where the tempera- 
ture in the height of the hot season does not exceed 82^. 

The rainfall during the twenty-one years ending 1901 
averaged 25 inches. The District suffered severely from scanty 
rainfall (12 inches) and famine during 1899-1900. 

The District is of great importance in the early history of the 
Deccan. Long before the Christian era Paithan was probably 
an important place. From Ptolemy^s account of India it appears 
that Paithan was the capital of Pulumayi II, the Andhra king 
(a.d. 138-170), whose rule extended across the peninsula. 
With the decay of the Andhra power in the third century a 
period commences of which nothing is known, but the country 
must have fallen under the sway of the Chalukyas three hundred 
years later, and was ruled by them for a long period. In the 
seventh century Hiuen Tsiang visited the caves of Ajanta, 
Pulikesin II being king at the time. About 760 the Chalukyas 
were conquered by the Rashtrakutas, one of whose rulers, 
Krishna I, constructed the wonderful rock-cut temple of Kailas 
at Ellora. In 973 the Rashtrakutas were overthrown and 
Chalukya power was restored, but not to its former glories. 
Among the feudatories of the Chalukyas were the Yadavas, or 
perhaps more correctly the Seunas. A long list of chiefs has 
been collected, commencing from the early part of the ninth 
century ; but the first independent ruler was Bhillama I, who 
established himself about 1187 in the country between Daulat- 
abad and Nasik, with his capital at the former place, then 
known as Deogiri. He died fighting the Hoysala ruler of 
Mysore in 1191; but his grandson Singhana extended the 
kingdom from Khandesh on the north to Mysore on the south, 
so that it practically included the whole of the Western Cha- 
lukyan dominions. Singhana also invaded Gujarat, and claims 
to have conquered practically the whole of India. In 1294, 
however, Ala-ud-din invaded the Deccan and defeated Ram- 
chandra, the last of the independent Yadavas, close to his 
capital, securing an enormous booty and the promise of tribute. 
Owing to default in the payment of the latter, Malik Kafur was 
dispatched to invade the Deccan again in 1307, and Ramchandra 
yielded without a struggle. The default of his son and suc- 
cessor led to further expeditions, and in 1318 Harpal, the last 
ruler, was flayed alive ; and the Yadava power was finally extin- 
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guished. From 1347 the District formed part of the Bahmani 
kingdom, and in 1499 it was included in Ahmadnagar. In 1600 
the Mughals under prince Daniyal captured Ahmadnagar after 
the murder of Chand Bibi. Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar 
minister, fought several battles with the Mughals, and in i6ro 
founded Kharki, the present Aurangabad, which he made his 
capital. After his death in 1626, Ahmadnagar and Aurang- 
abad were annexed to the Mughal empire, but the District was 
separated from it on the foundation of the Hyderabad State in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

The most important cave-temples in India are found in the Archaeo- 
neigbourhood of Ellora, Aurangabad, and Ajanta, belong- 
ing to the Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmanical styles of architec- 
ture. Those at Ajanta number 29 and contain exquisite 
paintings, while 1 1 miles west of Ajanta are the two Ghatotkach 
caves. North of the city of Aurangabad are twelve Buddhist 
caves. The Ellora series contain some of the largest and most 
elaborately carved caves, dating from the second century b.c. 
to the eighth century a.d. The great fort at Daulatabad is a 
remarkable building. Aurangabad, Daulatabad, and Jalna 
contain numerous Muhammadan buildings, but none of great 
importance. The village of Khuldabad is marked by the 
tombs of several historical persons, including the emperor 
Aurangzeb and Asaf Jah, the founder of the Hyderabad State. 

The number of towns and villages is 1,831. The population Popula- 
at each Census in the last twenty years was as follows : — (1881) 

730,380, (1891) 828,975, and (1901) 726,407. The great 
famine of 1899-1900 is responsible for the decrease of popula- 
tion in the last decade. The District is divided into the ten 
taluks of Aurangabad, Ambarh, Jalna, Kannad, Bhokardan, 

Paithan, Gangapur, Vaijapur, Sillod, and Khuldabad, the 
last two being Sarf-i-khds or ‘crown’ taluks. The towns are 
Aurangabad, Jalna, Kadirabad, Paithan, and Vaijapur, 

Nearly 85 per cent, of the population are Hindus and more 
than 12 per cent. Musalmans. About 79 per cent, of the 
people speak Marathi. The table on the next page shows the 
distribution of population in 1901. 

In 1905 a few small transfers were made, by which the area 
and population of individual taluks have been changed. 

The agricultural castes include the Maratha Kunbis, 257,000, Castes and 
and also Sindes, 15,900; Banjaras, 8,900; Kolls, 7,000; and 
Maratha Holkars, 5,800, The Malis or gardeners number 
18,600. The Mahars (village menials) and Mangs (leather- 
workers) number 66,800 and 21,500; Dhangars or shepherds. 
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31,000 ; Brahmans, 28,000. Vams, 4,600, and Marwaris, 7,800, 
are the principal trading castes. About 46 per cent, of the 
population depend on agriculture. 


Taluk. 

Area in square 
miles 

Towns. 5^ 

3 

cr 

Villages ^ 

0 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween i8qi 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Aurangabad 

563 I 

204 

99,007 

175 

— 8.0 


Sillod . 

216 .. 

46 

26,966 

125 

— 16.0 


Bhokardan 

425 ... 

142 

37»3ii 

88 

-30.0 


Jalna 

618 2 

167 

86,750 

140 

-13.0 

3 

Ambarh . 

866 .. 

218 

97,271 

112 

-13.0 

3 

Paithan . 

380 I 

130 

.52,552 

138 

— 0*1 

r § 

Gangapur 

4.53 . 

175 

46,959 

10.5 

— 14.0 

cS 

Vaijapur , 

519 I 

113 

43,757 

84 

+ 2.0 

0 

Kannad . 

541 ... 

168 

59»i9o 

109 

+ 7.2 


Khuldabad . 

97 . • 

29 

10,115 

104 

-ir .3 


lagtrs, &c. 

1.494 I 

433 

161,529 

108 

-1- 9.6 


District total 

6,172 6 

00 

731,407 

116 

+ 12.9 

23, ^7^ 


Christians. The District contained 2,673 Christians in 1901, of whom 
2,512 were natives. 

General The soils are of three kinds : the regar or black cotton soil, 
tifral con- or reddish, and the milwa^ a mixture of the other 

ditions. two. Regar is derived from trap, and the sandy or reddish soil 
from granitic rock. The regar forms more than 55 per cent, 
of the total cultivable area, and is very fertile, as also is the soil 
found at the foot of the hills. 

Chief agii- The area of khdlsa land in 1901 amounted to 4,678 square 
statSics which 3,727 were cultivated, 82 were cultivable waste 

and princi- 3,nd fallows, 392 forests, and 477 were not available for cultiva- 
pal crops, tion. The cultivated area in 1903 was 3,732 square miles. 

Jowdr^ bdjra, and wheat are the chief food-crops, covering 
an area of 991, 535, and 258 square miles respectively. 
Pulses and rice are next in importance, with areas of 497 and 
19 square miles. Cotton and oilseeds are largely grown, 
occupying 384 and 409 square miles respectively. Sugar-cane 
is grown on about 9 square miles. 

Cattle, &c. The cattle are of the ordinary Deccani breed, being small, 
hardy, and active, and well adapted for agricultural operations. 
The valley of the Godavari was once famous for its breed of 
horses, noted for their hardiness and powers of endurance, and 
said to be the offspring of Arab sires ; but the stock is now 
inferior. The State maintains Arab stallions at Aurangabad 
and Ambarh for improving the breed. The sheep are of the 
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usual black breed. There are two varieties of goats : the 
Gujarat short-legged breed, with erect ears, which are good 
milkers ; and the shaggy long-legged breed, with drooping 
ears. 

The irrigated area in 1901 was 134 square miles, entirely Irrigation, 
supplied from wells, of which 19,778 are in working order. 

There are a few small tanks, but they are used only for 
drinking purposes. 

The forest area is small, consisting of only 123 square Forests, 
miles of ‘reserved,’ and 69 and 200 square miles of protected 
and unprotected forests. Teak (Teciona grandis) is the pre- 
dominant species among the timber trees, while the sddora 
{Terminalia tomentosa), dhdmora {Anogeissus latifoiia\ and 
mdlanjar {Hardwickia binata) are fairly plentiful. A con- 
siderable portion of the forests contains only brushwood and 
small trees used for fuel, which is given free of charge to the 
cultivators. 

Very few minerals of economic value are met with ; those Minerals, 
found are jaspers, agate, camelian, chalcedony, heliotrope, and 
rock crystals, both white and amethystine. Kankar or nodular 
limestone, basalt, and granite occur all over the country, and 
are utilized for building purposes. 

Aurangabad City is noted for its silver ware and em- Arts and 
broidery, as well as for silver and gold lace and cloth {kamkh- 
wdb\ and other silk cloths known as himru and mashru^ 
which are largely produced. Valuable silk and cotton saris 
and other silk fabrics are made at Paithan and Jalna. Paper 
of several descriptions is manufactured at Kaghazipura, near 
Daulatabad. Saltpetre is produced in small quantities from 
saline earth gathered near villages and old walls. In 1889 
a cotton-spinning and weaving mill was erected in Aurangabad 
city, which employs 700 hands. Since the opening of the 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway in 1900 several ginning 
factories have been started. In the Jalna taluk alone there are 
9 cotton-ginning factories and 5 cotton-presses, besides two 
ginning factories at Aurangabad and Kannad, and one oil- 
press at Aurangabad. The total number of hands employed 
in the cotton-presses and ginning factories in 1901 was 1,016. 

The chief exports consist of cotton, food-grains, oilseeds, Commerce, 
dyes, live-stock, silk stuff, cloth, hides, tobacco, jaggery (raw 
sugar), ght^ paper, silver ware, copper and brass vessels ; the 
principal imports are food-grains, chiefly rice, salt, opium, cloth, 

English piece-goods, yarn, sugar, kerosene oil, fruit, raw silk, 
spices, copper and brass vessels, iron, gold and silver, jewels, 
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paper, hardware, and sulphur. The principal trade centres 
are Aurangabad city, Jalna {Pett Kadirabad) and Paithan. 
The VMS, Bohras, Bhatias, and Memons from Bombay are 
the chief traders. Internal trade is carried on by means of 
weekly markets, held at eighty places in different parts of the 
District. 

Railways. The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway traverses Aurang- 
abad from west to east, for no miles, with eleven railway 
stations within the District. 

Roads. The total length of main roads is 392 miles, of which 154 
are metalled. The District is also well supplied with numerous 
fair-weather roads leading to the head-quarters of taluks^ their 
length being 454 miles, making a total of 846 miles of metalled 
and fair-weather roads and cart tracks. There are several 
ghats or mountain passes, the chief being those of Ajanta, Upli 
near Daulatabad, and Ellora. 

Famine. From the second quarter of the nineteenth century up to 
1872, there were six years of distress and famine in the Dis- 
trict, attended by much loss of cattle. In 1876 the rains failed 
almost completely, the fall in the previous year also having 
been deficient. In* 1878 the khartf cxo^ was damaged by 
excessive rain, and the rabi crops suffered from rats. In 1897 
the number of persons relieved was 267,318, costing Rs. 68,000. 
The ryots had not recovered from the effects of the distress of 
1897 when the great famine of 1899-1900 took place. Owing 
to the scanty rainfall of 1899 and 1900 (12 and 19 inches), 
both the khatrf and rabi crops of these two years failed, and 
severe distress was felt in all parts. While the famine was 
raging, cholera supervened and carried oif thousands. The 
District lost 76,000 agricultural and 74,000 non-agricultural 
cattle, or 38 and 37 per cent, respectively of the total. The 
total number of units relieved was 19 millions, and the highest 
attendance in famine camps in one day was about 58,000, the 
total cost to the State amounting to 17-4 lakhs. 

District . There are three subdivisions, the first consisting of the 
Jalna, Sillod, Ambarh, and Bhokardan ; the second, 
staff. of Vaijapur, Gangapur, Paithan, and Kannad ; and the third, 
of Aurangabad and Khuldabad. The first two subdivisions 
are each under a Second Talukdar and the third under a Third 
Talukdar, each of the ten taluks being under a tahsilddr. 

Civil and The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate, and the Nazims 
*^i«tice^^ or District Civil Judge is also a joint-magistrate, who 

exercises magisterial powers in the absence of the First Taluk- 
dar from head-quarters. There are three Munsifs' courts — at 
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Aurangabad, Jalna, and Gangapur. The Second and Third 
Talukdars exercise second-class, and the tahstldars third-class 
criminal powers. The Ndzmil-Subah^ or the Judjge of the 
Division, one of the puisne judges of the High Court, holds 
his court at Aurangabad. Serious crime is not heavy in 
ordinary years, but has shown a tendency to increase in sea- 
sons of scarcity. The Bhils gave much trouble during and 
immediately after the famine of 1900. 

Authentic records of the revenue history of the district exist Land 
from the time of Malik Ambar early in the seventeenth cen- revenue, 
tury, who had the whole country surveyed, and fixed the 
revenue according to the productiveness of the soil in each 
tract. Prior to 1866, the villages were farmed out, the revenue 
contractors being allowed 10 per cent, for collection ; but on 
the introduction of administration by Districts in 1866, Taluk- 
dars and tahsilddrs were regularly appointed, and the ryotwdn 
system with cash payments was introduced. The revenue 
survey was started in 1876 and completed in 1882, the assess- 
ments being fixed for thirty years. The survey showed that 
the area of holdings was larger by 18 per cent, than that shown 
in the accounts. The average assessment on ‘ dry ’ land is 
Rs. 1-14 (maximum, Rs. 2-6 3 minimum, R. i), and on ‘ wet ’ 
land Rs. 5 (maximum, Rs. 6 j minimum, Rs. 4). 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881 

1891. 

1901 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

16,70 

18,17 

20,91 

23,15 

22, 6t 

38,70 

22,63 

25,25 


Both Aurangabad city and the adjoining cantonment are Bocal and 
administered as municipalities. The District board, in addi- 
tion to its own work, manages the city municipality, and also ment. 
supervises the working of the taluk boards, and is presided 
over by the First Talukdar. The cantonment municipality * 
is managed by the cantonment authorities. For each of the 
tdluksy except Aurangabad, there is a taluk board and a small 
municipal establishment. The principal source of income is 
the one anna cess on the land revenue, which yielded 1-5 lakhs 
in 1901, while the total expenditure was i*8 lakhs, including 
local works as well as municipal expenditure. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the District police, with Police and 
a Superintendent (Mohtamim) as his executive deputy. Under 
the latter are 12 inspectors, a frontier assistant, 79 subordinate 
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officers, 738 constables, and 34 mounted police. These are 
distributed among 37 police stations and 42 outposts {thdnas 
and chaukts\ and also guard the District and taluk treasuries. 
Rural police are appointed at the rate of one man to every 
fifty houses in the villages, and are under the police Idtel and 
subordinate to the jemadar of the nearest police station. 

There is a Central jail at Aurangabad, with accommodation 
for 2,000 prisoners. It receives convicts sentenced to more 
than six months’ imprisonment from Bhir, Parbhani, and Nan- 
der. Carpets, rugs, cotton-tweeds and other kinds of cloth, 
as well as boots, harness, and belts, are made in the jail. 

Education. Aurangabad District takes a comparatively high position as 
regards the literacy of its population, of whom 3-2 per cent. 
(6 males and 0*3 females) could read and write in 1901. The 
total number of pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, 
and 1903 was 1,087, 3,926, 5,648, and 5,054 respectively, in- 
cluding 214 girls in the last year. In 1903 there were 92 
primary and 4 middle schools, one high and one industrial 
or art school, and one college. Of these institutions ii were 
private and the remainder State. The total expenditure on 
education in 1901 was Rs. 44,100, of which Rs. 27,300 was 
contributed by the State and Rs. 16,800 by Local boards* 
The fee receipts amounted to Rs. 3,100. 

Medical. In 1901 the District contained six dispensaries, including 
one yundni institution, having accommodation for 37 in- 
patients. The number of out-patients treated was 45,827, 
and of in-patients 242. The operations performed numbered 
The expenditure amounted to Rs. 22,400, of which 
Rs. 3,800 was contributed from Local funds. 

The number of persons vaccinated in 1901 was only 2,873, 
or about 4 per r,ooo of the population. 

[J. Fardunjr, Notes on the Aurangabad Agnculturist,] 
Aurangabad Taluk, — Central taluk of Aurangabad Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, with an area of 786 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 121,121, compared 
with 131,582 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. The taluk contains one town, 
Aurangabad City (population, the head*quarters of 

the Division, District, and taluk \ and 270 villages, of which 
66 Qxtjdgir, The land revenue in 1901 was 2-6 lakhs. The 
taluk is hilly in the north, and is composed of black cotton 
soil. The paigdh taluk of Ladsangvi, with 7 villages and a 
population of 2,230, lies to the north-east of this tdluk^ and 
has an area of about 19 square miles. 
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Sillod. — ‘ Crown ’ taluk in the north of Aurangabad Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, with an area of 249 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgzrs^ was 29,916, compared 
with 35,521 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899—1900. The idluk contains 54 villages, of 
which 8 are Jdgir; and Seona (population, 3,412) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was i-i lakhs. The 
country is hilly in the north, and is composed of black cotton 
soil. 

Bhokardan. — North-eastern td/uk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 938 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs^ was 81,276, compared 
with 115,657 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. The tdluk contains 307 villages, 
of which 165 are jdgtr\ and Bhokardan (population, 2,082) is 
the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-7 lakhs. 
The country is composed of black cotton soil. 

Jalna Taluk. — Eastern tdluk of AurangabM District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 80 r square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 113,400, compared 

with 129,832 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. The tdluk contains two towns, 
Jalna (population, 20,270), the head-quarters, and Kadirabad 
(11,159), a large commercial centre ; and 219 villages, of which 
52 arey^^r. The 4and revenue in 1901 was 2*5 lakhs. The 
country is composed of black cotton soil, and is hilly towards 
the north and east. 

Ambarh. — South-eastern tdluk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 972 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was ir6,i88, compared 

with 132,801 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. It contains 242 villages, of which 
24 are jdglr\ and Ambarh (population, 3,563) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 4*2 lakhs. The 
Godavari river flows through the south of the idluk^ which 
is composed of regar or black cotton soil. In 1905 eight 
villages were transferred from Ambarh to Pathri in Parbhani 
District, and six villages were transferred from Pathri to this 
idluk in exchange. 

Paithan Taluk. — Southern tdluk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 453 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgzrSy was 57,021, compared 
with 57,133 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. The idluk contains one town. 
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Paithan (population, 8,638), the head-quarters ; and 142 
villages, of which 12 are jagir. The land revenue in 1901 
was 2-1 lakhs. The Godavari river forms the southern 
boundary, and the taluk is composed of black cotton soil, 

Gangapiir. — South-western taluk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 518 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 51,413, compared 

with 59,638 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. The taluk has 190 villages, of which 
15 are jagir\ and Gangapur (population, 3,122) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue. in 1901 was 3-2 lakhs. Regar 
is the predominant soil. 

Vaijapur Taluk, — Westernmost taluk of Aurangabad 
District, Hyderabad State, with an area of 558 square miles. 
The population in 1901, indhxdiTigjdgtrs, was 45,429, compared 
with 44,561 in 1891. The taluk contains one town, Vaijapur 
(population, 5,451), the head-quarters; and 120 villages, of which 
7 are jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*8 lakhs. The 
Godavari river enters the District at the village of Phultamba. 

Kannad. — North-western taluk of Aurangabad District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 769 square miles. ' The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs, was 88,901, compared 
with 82,887 in 1891. The taluk contains 236 villages, of 
which 68 are jdgir \ and Kannad (population, 3,609) is the 
head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. 
From the Gaotala hill, 7 miles north of Kannad, the Gaotala 
ghat descends into Khandesh. The Contingent troops, sent 
in pursuit of the Bhils in 1830, were encamped on this hill 
for six months. 

Khuldabad Taluk (or Rauza). — ‘Crown’ taluk in the 
north-west of Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, with an 
area of 129 square miles. The population in 1901, including 
Jdglrs^ was 14,512, compared with 16,353 in 1891, the 
decrease being due to the famines of 1897 and 1899-1900. 
The taluk contains 38 villages, of which 9 are jdgir \ and 
Khuldabad (population, 2,845) is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue in 1901 was Rs. 43,300, The country is hilly 
towards the east and north. 

Ajanta Village. — Village in the Bhokardan tdluk of 
Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, and a jdgir of the 
late Sir Salar Jang’s family, situated in 20® 32' N. and 75® 
46' E. Population (1901), 2,274. The place, which is situ- 
ated on the summit of the ghat or pass to which it gives its 
name, has stone fortifications constructed by the first Nizam 
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in 1727. It is celebrated for the series of Buddhist caves 
in the Inhyadri Hills, 4 miles north-west, which first became 
known to the British in 1819. The defile in which the 
caves are situated is wooded, lonely, and rugged, the caves 
being excavated in a wall of almost perpendicular rock, about 
250 feet high, sweeping round in a hollow semicircle with the 
Waghara stream below and a wooded rocky promontory 
jutting out of its opposite bank. The caves extend about a 
third of a mile from east to west, in the concave scarp com- 
posed of amygdaloid trap, at an elevation of 35 to no feet 
above the bed of the torrent. The ravine, a little higher up, 
ends abruptly in a waterfall of seven leaps {sat kund), from 
70 to over 100 feet in height. From the difficulty of access, 
the Ajanta caves were but little visited until in 1843 Mr. P^er- 
gusson’s paper on the rock-cut temples of India created a 
general interest in these remarkable works of art. 

Twenty-four monasteries (vihdras) and five temples {ckattyas) 
have been hewn out of the solid rock, many of them supported 
by lofty pillars, richly ornamented with sculpture and covered 
with highly finished paintings. The following brief description 
is condensed chiefly from notes by Dr. Burgess. The five 
chaiiyas^ or cave-temples for public worship, are usually about 
twice as long as they are wide, the largest being 94^ feet by 
41 The back or inner end of the chatty as is almost circular; 
the roofs are lofty and vaulted, some ribbed with wood, others 
with stone cut in imitations of wooden ribs. A colonnade 
hewn out of the solid rock runs round each, dividing the nave 
from the aisles. The columns in the most ancient caves are 
plain octagonal pillars without bases or capitals, with richly 
ornamented shafts. Within the circular end of the cave stands 
the daghoba (rdlic-holder), a solid mass of rock, either plain 
or richly sculptured, consisting of a cylindrical base supporting 
a cupola {garbhd), which in turn is surmounted by a square 
capital or * tee ’ {toran). The twenty-four vihdras^ or Buddhist 
monasteries containing cells, are usually square in form, sup- 
ported by rows of pillars, either running round them and 
separating the great central hall from the aisles, or disposed 
in four equidistant lines. In the larger caves, a veranda 
cut out of the rock, with cells at either end, shades the en- 
trance ; the great hall occupies the middle space, with a small 
chamber behind and a shrine containing a figure of Buddha en- 
throned. The walls on all the three sides are excavated into 
cells, the dwelling-places {grihas) of the Buddhist monks. The 
simplest form of the vihdra or monastery is a veranda hewn 
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out of the face of the precipice, with cells opening from the 
back into the rock. Very few of the caves seem to have been 
completely finished ; but nearly all of them appear to have 
been painted on. the walls, ceilings, and pillars inside and 
out. Even the sculptures have all been richly coloured. 
Twenty-five inscriptions — seventeen painted ones in the interior, 
eight rock inscriptions engraved outside — commemorate the 
names of pious founders in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

One monastery has its whole facade richly carved ; but, as 
a rule, such ornamentation is confined in the monasteries 
{vikdras) to the doorways and windows. More lavish decora- 
tion was bestowed upon the temples (chaityas) \ the most 
ancient have sculptured fagades, while in the more modern 
ones the walls, columns, entablatures, and daghoba are covered 
with carving. The sculptures show little knowledge of art, 
and consist chiefly of Buddhas, or Buddhist teachers, in every 
variety of posture, instructing their disciples. 

‘The paintings,’ writes Dr. Burgess, ‘have much higher 
pretensions, and have been considered superior to the style 
of Europe in the age when they were probably executed. 
The human figure is represented in every possible variety of 
position, displaying some slight knowledge of anatomy ; 
and attempts at foreshortening have been made with sur- 
prising success. The hands are generally well and gracefully 
drawn, and rude efforts at perspective are to be met with. 
Besides paintings of Buddha and his disciples and devotees, 
there are representations of streets, processions, battles, interiors 
of houses with the inmates pursuing their daily occupations, 
domestic scenes of love and marriage and death, groups of 
women performing religious austerities ; there are hunts, men 
on horseback spearing the wild buffalo j animals, from the huge 
elephant to the diminutive quail ; exhibitions of cobras, ships, 
fish, <&c. The small number of domestic utensils depicted is 
somewhat remarkable, — the common earthen waterpot and 
lata^ a drinking cup, and one or two other dishes, a tray, an 
elegantly shaped sort of jug having an oval body and long 
thin neck with lip and handle, together with a stone and 
roller for grinding condiments, being all that are observable. 
The same lack of weapons of war, either offensive or defensive, 
is also to be noticed. Swords, straight and crooked, long 
and short, spears of various kinds, clubs, bows and arrows, 
a weapon resembling a bayonet reversed, a missile like a quoit 
with cross-bars in the centre, and shields of different form, 
exhaust the list. There is also a thing which bears a strong 
resemblance to a Greek helmet, and three horses are to be 
seen yoked abreast, but whether they were originally attached 
to a war-chariot cannot now be determined. The paintings 
have been in the most brilliant colours — the light and shade 
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are very good ; they must have been executed upon a thick 
layer of stucco. In many places, the colour has penetrated 
to a considerable depth.’ 

Of the date of these paintings it is difficult to form a very 
definite estimate, nor are they all of the same age. The 
scenes represented are generally from the legendary history 
of Buddha and the Jatakas, the visit of Asita to the infant 
Buddha, the temptation of Buddha by Mara and his forces, 
Buddhist miracles, the Jataka of king Sibi, legends of the 
Nag^, hunting scenes, battle-pieces, the carrying off of the 
relics of Ceylon, etc. 

The cave-temples and monasteries of Ajanta furnish a con- 
tinuous narrative of Buddhist art during 800 years, from shortly 
after the reign of Asoka to shortly before the extinction of the 
faith in India, The oldest of them are assigned to about 
200 B.C. ; the most modern cannot be placed before the year 
A.D. 600. For many centuries they enable us to study the 
progress of Buddhist art, and of Buddhistic conceptions, unin- 
fluenced by Hinduism. The chief interest of the latest chaitya^ 
about A.D. 600, is to show how nearly Buddhism had approxi- 
mated to Brahmanism, before the convulsions amid which it 
disappeared. The liberality of the Indian Government had 
enabled Major Gill to take up his residence in Ajanta, and to 
prepare a magnificent series of facsimiles from the frescoes. 
These unfortunately perished in the fire at the Crystal Palace 
in i860, but reductions of two of the more important of them, 
and of eight detached fragments, exist in Mrs. Spier’s Life in 
Ancient India, More recently the matchless art series of Ajanta 
has been made available to the Western world by Mr. Griffiths. 

[John Griffiths, Indian Antiquary, vol. ii, p. 150 ; vol. iii, 
p. 25 ; J. Fergusson, History of Indian Architecture (ed. 1876) ; 
J. Burgess, Bauddha Rock Tcmfles of Ajanta (1879), and Cave- 
Temples of Western India (1881) \ J. Griffiths, The Paintings in 
the Buddhist Cave-Temples of Ajanta (1896—7). 

Antur. — Ancient fort in the Kannad taluk of Aurangabad 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 20® 27^ N. and 75"^ 
15' E., on the summit of a spur of the hills extending into 
Khandesh. It was built in the fifteenth century by a Maratha 
chief, and fell to the Ahmadnagar kingdom, but was annexed 
by Aurangzeb, who denuded it of its artillery towards the close 
of the seventeenth century. Two miles south of the fort is 
a square pillar, bearing a Persian inscription stating that it was 
erected in 1588, during the reign of Murtaza Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar. 
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Assaye. — Village in the Bhofeardan taluk of Aurangabad 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 20® 15' N. and 75® 54' E. 
Population (1901), 302. It is famous for the battle fought in 
1803, when Sir Arthur Wellesley with only 4,500 men defeated 
the Marathas, who numbered 50,000. The battle-field is best 
visited from Sillod, which is ii miles north-west of the 
village. 

Aurangabad City. — Head - quarters of the Division, 
District, and taluk of the same name in Hyderabad State, 
situated in 19° 53' N. and 75° 20' E., on the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway, near the eastern bank of the Kaum 
river. In point of historical interest and size it is the second 
city in the State, and its population at the last three enumera- 
tions was as follows; (1881) 30,219, (1891) 33,887, and (1901) 
36,837, including cantonments. In 1610 Malik Ambar, 
minister of the Nizam Shahi kings of Ahmadnagar, founded 
the city near the village of Kharki, and called it Fatehnagar. 
The Mughals and the Nizam Shahi troops under Malik Ambar 
were constantly at war during the early part of the seventeenth 
century. After the death of Malik Ambar in 1626, the power 
of the Ahmadnagar rulers declined, and in 1637 their territories 
were incorporated in the Deccan Subah of the Mughal empire. 

^ Aurangzeb was appointed viceroy of the Deccan in 1635, 
again in 1653, and during his residence at Kharki changed its 
name to Aurangabad. It was from here that he directed his 
earlier campaigns against the Marathas and the Bijapur and 
Golconda kingdoms. In 1658 he dethroned and imprisoned 
his father, Shah JahSn. A few years later he undertook the 
subjugation of the Muhammadan kingdoms of the Deccan, 
and commenced his wars with the Marathas, in which he was 
almost continuously engaged until his death, at Ahmadnagar, 
in 1707, Bijapur fell in 1686, and Golconda, the Kutb Shahi 
capital, in 1687, these victories being followed by the annexa- 
tion of the two kingdoms. During the confusion and internal 
dissension which followed the death of Aurangzeb, Asaf Jah, 
the first Nizam, came to Aurangabad, and, having declared his 
independence, subsequently made Hyderabad his capital. 

The city is bounded on the north and south by the Sichel 
and Satara ranges. During the reign of Aurangzeb its popula- 
tion is said to have been not less than 200,000, and the ruins 
still existing bear testimony to its former populousness. The 
modern city is situated to the east of Old Aurangabad, while 
the cantonment lies to the west, across the Kaum river. The 
garrison consists of two regiments of Native infantry, and one 
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of Native cavalry, four squadrons strong, under the command 
of British officers. 

In 1853 Aurangabad was the scene of a sharp conflict between 
the Hyderabad Contingent and a body of Arabs, who were 
defeated. In the eventful year 1857 some of the Contingent 
showed a spirit of disaffection, and an attack was meditated 
upon the cantonment. The authorities at Hyderabad had 
been apprised of this, and a force from Poona was ordered to 
march to Aurangabad. When the Poona force arrived under 
General Woodburn, the disaffected cavalry were summoned to 
a dismounted parade. On the names of the ringleaders being 
called out, a jemadar ordered his men to load their carbines, 
A scene of wild confusion ensued, and some of the troops 
profiting by it mounted their horses and fled, and, though 
pursued by the 14th Dragoons from Poona, they escaped. 
Two-thirds of the regiment remained loyal; a court martial 
was held and twenty-one of the condemned were shot, while 
three were blown away from guns. 

At Aurangabad the Subakddr (Commissioner), the Ntzdm-i- 
Subah (Divisional Judge), the First Talukdar, and other 
officers hold their courts. The public buildings include a 
large Central jail, a college, an industrial school, and several 
smaller schools. The city is an important centre of trade ,* and 
silk, gold and silver cloth, and lace of a superior quality are 
manufactured and largely exported. A spinning and weaving 
cotton-null gives employment to 700 persons, besides an oil- 
press. The city has suffered severely from plague and from 
the famines of 1897 and 1900 ; and, but for the opening of the 
Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway, the country ardund would 
have been depopulated. The increase of population in 1901 
is due to the immigration of famine-stricken people from the 
neighbouring villages. A system of water-supply was intro- 
duced by Malik Ambar, and completed by Aurangzeb ; and, 
though it has largely fallen into decay, it still yields sufficient 
water to supply the needs of the people. A new system of 
water-works was opened in 1892, to supply filtered water to 
the cantonment. 

Many places of interest are situated in the city and its 
suburbs, among which may be mentioned the makbara or 
tomb of Aurangzeb’s wife, the Jama Masjid built by Malik 
Ambar, the ancient palace of the Nizam near Borapal, and the 
Kila Ark or citadel, which was Aurangzeb’s palace. About 
2 miles north of the city are the Aurangabad caves, 12 in 
number. These are of Buddhist origin, and are among 
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the latest known, while they present especially interesting 
features. 

\_Archaeologtcai Survey Reports of Western India, vol. iii.] 

Daulatabad (or Deogiri). — Hill-fort in the District and 
taluk of Aurangabad, Hyderabad State, situated in 19^ 57' N. 
and 75° 13' E. Population (1901), 1,357. The place is cele- 
brated as the capital of the Seunas, more commonly known by 
their assumed name of Yadavas, who rose from the position of 
feudatories of the Chalukyas to that of independent princes. 
Bhillama I, who threw off allegiance about 1187, is said by 
Hemadri to have founded Deogiri. His grandson, Singhana, 
acquired practically the whole of the Western Chalukyan king- 
dom. Ala-ud-dm Khilji captured the fort in 1294, and this 
event marks the first invasion of the Deccan by the Muham- 
madans. The fort was restored to the Raja on his agreeing to 
pay tribute, but later expeditions were undertaken on account 
of default. Deogiri was occupied by Malik Kafur in 1307 
and 1310; and in 1318 the last Raja, Harpal, was flayed alive. 
Deogiri then became an important base for operations in 
Southern India, and Muhammad bin Tughlak conceived the 
idea of making it his capital. In 1339 he undertook to trans- 
port the whole population of Delhi to this place, and changed 
its name to Daulatabad. From here he directed bis campaigns 
against the Rajas of Warangal. Troubles having broken out 
in Northern India, the king left his new capital to suppress 
them. During his absence the Muhammadan governors of the 
newly acquired provinces revolted ; and in the confusion which 
ensued Zafar Khan, the governor of Gulbarga, succeeded in 
capturing Daulatabad, which remained in the possession of the 
Bahmanis until 1526, when it was taken by the Nizam Shahis, 
to be again wrested from them by the emperor Akbar. After 
the fall of Ahmadnagar the Nizam Shahi capital was transferred 
to Kharki, the present Aurangabad, which had been founded 
by Malik Ambar, the Nizam Shahi minister; and Daulatabad 
was retaken and remained in their possession until its capture 
in 1633 l>y Shah Jahan’s general. It remained part of the 
Mughal empire until after Aurangzeb’s death, when it came 
into the possession of Asaf Jah, the first Nizam of Hyder- 
abad. 

The fortress is built upon a conical rock, scarped from a 
height of 150 feet from the base. The hill upon which it stands 
rises almost perpendicularly from the plain to a height of about 
600 feet. The outer wall is 2^ miles in circumference, with 
three lines of fortifications between it and the base of the upper 
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fort. The outer wall formerly enclosed the ancient city of 
Deogiri, but a village is now all that remains. 

Besides the fortifications, the chief buildings are the Chand 
Minar and Chini Mahal. The Chand Minar, which is 210 feet 
high and 70 feet in circumference at the base, was erected by 
Ala-ud-dm Bahmani to commemorate his conquest of the fort. 
The basement is 1 5 feet high, containing twenty-four chambers, 
and the whole pillar was originally covered with glazed Persian 
tiles of much beauty. It is considered one of the most striking 
pieces of Muhammadan architecture in Southern India. To 
the south of this is a small mosque, with a Persian inscription 
giving the date of its erection as 849 Hijri (1445). The Chini 
Mahal (or ‘ China palace ’), which was once a building of great 
beauty, is 40 feet to the right of the eighth gate of the fort ; it 
was here that Abul Hasan or Tana Shah, the last of the Kutb 
Shahi kings, was imprisoned by Aurangzeb in 1687. The fort 
has altogether eight gates ; and several pieces of ordnance are 
still to be seen on the bastions. Daulatabad is noted for its 
black and white grapes, but of late years the produce has 
deteriorated considerably for want of care and proper pruning. 

jBllora ( Verul), — ^Village in the District and taluk of 
Aurangabad, Hyderabad State, situated in 20° 21'' N. and 75° 
10' E., about 15 miles north-west of Aurangabad city. Popu- 
lation (1901), 1,095. Near the village is a handsome temple 
of red stone erected by Ahalya Bai, the Rani of Indore 
(1767-95), which is considered a good specimen of modern 
Hindu architecture (Burgess). Ellora is famous for its rock- 
temples and caves, which extend along the face of a hill for a 
mile and a quarter, and are divided into three distinct series — 
Buddhist, Brahmanical, and Jain — and are arranged chronologi- 
cally. They are excavated in the scarp of a large plateau, and 
run nearly north and south for about a mile and a quarter, the 
scarp at each end of this interval throwing out a horn towards 
the west. The Buddhist caves, twelve in number, are situated 
at the south end ; the Indra Sabha or Jain group, consisting of 
five caves, lies at the other extremity of the series ; the Brah- 
manical caves, which number seventeen, are between the other 
two series. In age the caves vary from about the fifth to the 
ninth or tenth century, and important inscriptions have been 
found in them. Among the most interesting objects at Ellora 
is the Kailas temple, one of the most wonderful and interesting 
specimens of architectural art in India. 

* Unlike any of the preceding cave-temples,’ says Dr. Burgess, 
‘ Kailas is a great monolithic temple, isolated from surrounding 
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rock, and carved outside as well as in. It stands in a great 
court averaging 154 feet wide by 276 feet long at the level of 
the base, entirely cut out of the solid rock, and with a scarp 
107 feet high at the back. In front of this court a curtain has 
been left, carved on the outside with the monstrous forms of 
Siva and Vishnu and their congeners, and with rooms^ inside it. 
It is pierced in the centre by an entrance passage, with rooms 
on each side. Passing this, the visitor is met by a large sculp- 
ture of Lakshmi over the lotuses, with her attendant elephant. 
There are some letters and a date on the leaves of the lotus on 
which she sits, but illegible, and probably belonging to the 
fifteenth century. On the bases of the pilasters on each side 
have been inscriptions in characters of the eighth century. As 
we enter, to right and left is the front portion of the court, 
which is a few feet lower than the rest, and at the north and 
south ends of which stand two gigantic elephants — that on the 
south much mutilated. Turning again to the east and ascending 
a few steps, we enter the great court occupied by the temple, 
whose base measures 164 feet from east to west, by 109 feet 
where widest from north to south. In front of it, and connected 
by a bridge, is a mandapa for the Nandi, and on each side of 
this mandapa stands a pillar or dvajdand — ‘ensign staff’ — 
45 feet high, or with what remains of a trisula of Siva on the 
top, a total height of about 49 feet.’ 

This temple was built by Krishna I, the Rashtraktita king of 
Malkhed (760-83). 

\Archaeological Survey Meports of Western India, vol. v.] 

Jalna Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same name 
in Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19*^ 51' N. 
and 75*^ 54' E., on the right bank of the Kundlika, opposite the 
town of Kadirabad. Population (1901), 20,270, of whom 
131851 were Hindus, 5,812 Musalmans, and 317 Christians. 
According to local traditions, Jalna was founded in the time of 
Rama. During Sita’s residence it was styled Jankapur, but the 
name was changed to Jalna by a rich Musalman weaver. Abul 
Fazl, Akbar's minister, resided here for a time, and Aurangzeb 
is said to have visited the place occasionally during his vice- 
royalty. The only public buildings of any note are a mosque 
and a handsome stone sarai, erected according to the inscrip- 
tions on them in 1568, and a Turkish bath. The town also 
contains a number of less important mosques and shrines, 
besides three Hindu temples, the principal one being that of 
Anandi Swami, which is of considerable size. The fort of 
Jalna, which was built in 1725, is now in ruins. Its gardens 
produce large quantities of fruit, which is exported to Bombay 
and elsewhere. The cantonment of Jalna, till recently a station 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, lies to the east of the town ; it 
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was built in 1827, but has been abandoned since 1903. There 
are several places of Christian worship, with a couple of schools 
attached. 

Kadirabad. — Walled town in the Jalna tdluh of Aurangabad 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19° 51' N. and 75° 55'' E., 
on the left bank of the Kundlika, opposite the town of Jalna, 
Population (1901), 11,159. is an important centre of the 
grain and cotton trade, and contains a weekly bazar for grain 
and cattle. There are three ginning and two pressing mills, 
employing 470 hands. Post and customs offices are located 
here. 

Klhuldabad Village (or Rauza). — Village in the Khuldabad 
of Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 20® 
i' N. and 75® 12' E., 2,732 feet above sea-level and 500 feet 
above the plains, 14 miles north-west of Aurangabad city. 
Population (1901), 2,845. Khuldabad contains the tombs of 
Aurangzeb and of his son Azam Shah ; of Asaf Jah, the founder 
of the Hyderabad State; of Nasir Jang, Nizam Shahi king of 
Ahmadnagar ; of Malik Am bar, the Nizam Shahi minister ; of 
Tana Shah, the last of the Kutb Shahi kings ; and of several 
Musalman saints. The former name of the place was Rauza, 
which was changed to Khuldabad in consequence of the title 
of Khuld Makdn conferred on Aurangzeb after his death. The 
extensive ruins of the ancient Hindu city of Buddravanti are 
situated on an adjoining table-land. In addition to the tdluh 
office, Khuldabad contains a post office, a school, a police 
amines office, and a police station. It is largely resorted to as 
a sanitarium. 

Paithan Town. — Head-quarters of the fdluk of the same 
name in Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
19° 28' N. and 75® 24' E., on the north bank of the Godavari. 
Population (1901), 8,638. Paithan, the Pratisthan of the 
ancients, is one of the oldest cities in the Deccan, and is 
associated with many historic events. Asoka sent missionaries 
to the Petenikas, who were probably the inhabitants of the 
country round this place, while inscriptions of the second 
century b.c., in the caves at Pitalkhara near Chalisgaon, refer 
to the king and merchants of Pratisthan. According to Ptolemy 
this was the capital of Pulumayi II, the Andhra king (138-70), 
and the author of the I^erzplus describes it as a great centre of 
trade. Paithan is said to have been the birthplace and capital 
of Salivahana, with whom is connected the era that bears this 
name ; but it is probable that Salivahana is a corruption of 
Satavahana, the title of the Andhra kings. Almost all traces 
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of the ancient city have disappeared The modern town 
contains numerous Hindu temples with exquisite wood-carvings. 
The sect of Manbhau was founded at Paithan about the middle 
of the fourteenth century. The tenets of this sect prescribe the 
exclusive worship of Krishna, the disregard of all caste rules, 
and a life of mendicancy. Some of the present followers of the 
creed follow ordinary pursuits, while those who adhere to the 
stricter rule wander about as beggars, clothed in black. Silk 
and cotton sans and other silk fabrics are made at Paithan, 
which is a trade centre of some importance. 

Vaijapur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Aurangabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
19® 56' N. and 74® 43' E. Population (1901), 5,451. It is 
said to have been named after its founder. Rani Vaiju Bai. 
Vaijapur contains the sepulchre of the Muhammadan saint, 
Saiyid Rukn-ud-din, and the grave of naughdzi or the ‘nine 
martyrs,’ wrongly termed nau-gazi (‘ nine yards ’). It contains 
a post office, a school, a dispensary, and the police inspector’s 
office, and is a large grain mart. 

Parbhani District. — District in the Aurangabad Division 
of Hyderabad State, lying between 18° 58^ and 20® 2' N. and 
76° 4' and 77® 42' E., with an area of 5,091 square miles, 
including 995 square miles of jdgir and ^aigah lands. It is 
bounded on the north by the Buldana and Basim Districts of 
Berar ; on the east and south by Nander ; on the south-west 
by Bhir ; and on the west by Aurangabad. A small area was 
transferred to the District from Nander in 1905. 

The chief hill ranges are the Sahyadriparvat and the Bala- 
ghat \ the former runs through the north of the District, and 
the latter traverses a portion of the Palam taluk in the south. 
The taluks of Jintur, Hingoli, and Kalamnuri are partly 
situated on the plateau south of the Sahyadriparvat, while the 
other taluks lie in the plains. The plateau slopes towards the 
south, and terminates in the Valley of the Dudna. 

The most important rivers are the Godavari, the Penganga, 
the PQrna, and the Dudna. The Godavari enters from the 
west, and, after traversing the southern taluks for 1 12 miles, 
passes into Nander District. The Penganga flows along the 
northern border of the District, separating it from the Basim 
District of Berar, The Dudna flows across the District for 
about 50 miles from west to east, and joins the Puma. The 
latter river, which enters Parbhani from the south-west corner 
of Berar, flows first in a south-easterly direction for about 35 
miles, and then due south, and falls into the Godavari. Its 
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length in this District is about loo miles. A number of minor 
streams — the Kikia (13 miles), Kharki (13), Kastura (38), 
Paingalgira (24), Indrayani (13), Dhamor (6), Ashna (12), 

Kiadho (48), and Kapra (12) — also water the District. 

The geological formation is the Deccan trap. In the valley Geology, 
of the Godavari and some of its tributaries the trap is overlaid 
by gravels and clay beds of upper pliocene or pleistocene age, 
containing fossil bones of extinct mammalia, 

The trees found in the forest areas consist of babul {Acacia Botany. 
arabica), khair {Acacia Caiechu), mm, mango, tamarind, eppa 
{Hardwickia binaia), and mahud {Bassia latifolici). 

In the jungles of the Jintur, Hingoli, and Kalamnuri taluks. Fauna, 
tigers, leopards, wolves, hyenas, bears, and wild bog are found, 
while in all the taluks sdmbar and spotted deer are not un- 
common. Partridge, quail, and peafowl are also to be found. 

The climate is dry and healthy from February to the end of Climate, 
May, but feverish during the monsoon and part of the cold 
season. The plateau is much healthier than the plains, not rainfall, 
being so damp during the rainy season. The temperature 
ranges from 60° in December to 105® in May in the plains, and 
to 98"^ on the plateau. The rainfall during the twenty-one 
years ending 1901 averaged 34 inches. The amount received 
in 1899 (12 inches) was abnormally small, and resulted in the 
famine of 1900 

The District, which formed part of the Yadava kingdom of History. 
Deogiri (the modern Daulatabad), was conquered by Ala-ud-din 
Khilji in the beginning of the fourteenth century, and has 
since remained under Muhammadan rule. After the death of 
Muhammad bin Tughlak in 1351, it fell successively to the 
Bahmani and Nizam Shahi kingdoms. On the conquest of 
the Deccan by Akbar and his successor it was again united to 
Delhi, but was finally separated in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, on the foundation of the Hyderabad State. 

The District contains four structures of note. The temple Archaeo- 
of Nagnath at Aundah in the Kalamnuri taluk is said to have 
been a seven-storeyed building which was demolished by 
Aurangzeb. At present it is 100 feet long, 80 feet broad, and 
60 feet high, with a quadrangular court 7,200 square feet in 
area. It is adorned with hundreds of exquisitely carved figures 
of men, horses, elephants, bulls, and monkeys, and is locally 
believed to have been built by a Pandava Raja at a fabulous 
cost. The Jain temple of Parasnath near Jintur has a very 
narrow, dark passage leading to a domed building, in the 
centre of which is a carved figure 12 feet high. A plainly 
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built temple near Bamu in the Jintur taluk stands at the 
junction of the Saraswatl and Puma rivers. The shrine of 
Ramazan Shah, situated on the summit of a hill near Khan in 
the Hingoli taluk^ is enclosed by a strong wall 30 feet high and 
1,200 feet square. The saint is aaid to have been converted to 
Islam, and his shrine is visited by both Hindus and Musal- 
mans. Besides these, a large number of Hemadpanti temples 
are found throughout the District. 

The number of towns and villages, including those in jdgfrs, 
is 1,502. The population at the last three enumerations was : 
(1881) 685,099, (1891) 805,335, and (1901), 645,765. The 
famine of 1900 is the cause of the heavy decrease in the 
last decade. The District is divided into seven taluks, Par- 
BHANi, Pathri, Jintur, Hingoli, Kalamnuri, Basmat, and 
Palam (a ‘ crown ’ taluk), besides the two large Jdgir taluks of 
Partur and Gangakher. The towns are Hingoli, Parbhani, 
Basmat, Manwat, Pathri, Sonepet, and Gangakher. 
About 90 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and 88 per 
cent, speak Marathi. The following table shows the distribution 
of population in 1901 : — 


Taluk, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages 

Parbham 

518 

1 

165 

93,325 

180 

— I 



Jintur . 

798 

... 

260 

77,906 

97 

— 29.0 



HingoU 

633 

I 

190 

78.138 

123 

— 21.4 



Kalamnuri . 

492 

... 

^75 

52.437 

106 

- 30-5 



Basmat . 

523 

I 

194 

66,272 

126 

- 32.2 


1 ^ 

Palam . 

427 

... 

121 

65.490 

153 

~ 12-2 



Pathri . 

705 

2 

151 

109,837 

155 

- 1.8 


% 

Jdgirs, &C. . 

995 

2 

239 

102,360 

103 

- 23.1 

] 


District total 

5*09^ 

7 

i >495 

645.765 

125 

- 19.8 

16,147 


In 1905 the northern villages of the Nander taluk, Nander 
District, were added to Kalamnuri, and a few villages in Pathri 
were transferred in exchange for some in the Ambarh taluk of 
Aurangabad District. 

The most numerous caste is that of the cultivating Kunbis, 
who number 260,800, or more than 40 per cent, of the total 
population. Mahars or village menials number 67,400, Dhan- 
gars or shepherds 47,900, Banias or trading castes 33,700, 
Mangs or leather-workers 24,000, and Brahmans 20,500. The 
Mahars and Mangs also work as agricultural labourers. Persons 
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directly supported by agriculture number 342,000, or 53 per 
cent, of the total. 

There is no Christian mission in the District, but the 
number of native Christians returned in 1901 was 70. 

The soils of the idluJzs of Parbhani, Pathri, Basmat, and General 
Palam are mostly composed of the fertile regar or black cotton 
soil, with some masab ; but in the remaining taluks masab and ditions, 
kharab soils predominate. Rabi crops, such as white jowdr^ 
wheat, gram, tuar^ Idkh^ and peas, are extensively grown on the 
regar and masab \ and yellow jowar^ bdjra^ cotton, indigo, 
sesamum, sdvdn^ and oilseeds and pulses are raised on the 
kharab and masab soils during the rains. The kharab soils 
also bear garden crops, but they require heavy manuring. The 
soil at the foot of the hills and in the valleys of rivers is very 
fertile, producing rabi and garden crops. 

The tenure of lands throughout the District is ryotwdri. Chief agri- 
Out of 4,096 square miles of khdlsa and Sarf-i-khds lands, 

3 jS 47 square miles were cultivated in 1901, 54 were cultivable andprinci- 
waste and fallows, 255 were forest, and 240 were not available P^l crops, 
for cultivation. The staple food-crop is jowdr^ grown on 1,797 
square miles, or 50 per cent, of the area cropped. Next in 
importance are wheat (229 square miles), bdjra (206), and rice 
(57)* Cotton is grown throughout the District, covering 809 
square miles, or about 23 per cent, of the net area cropped. 
Sugar-cane occupies only 3 square miles. 

No special breed of cattle is characteristic of the District, Cattle, &c. 
but those found are hardy and strong, and vrell suited for 
ploughing the prevailing heavy soils. Sheep and goats of the 
ordinary kind are reared by the Dhangars and some well-to-do 
ryots. Ordinary Maratha ponies fetch about Rs, 50, but 
animals of a better sort command as much as Rs. 100 or 
Rs. 150 each. The State maintains nine Arab stallions in six 
of the taluks, for the purpose of improving the local breed, at 
an annual cost of Rs. 2,400. 

The total irrigated area, which was 74 square miles in 1904, Irrigation, 
is supplied by wells numbering 10,471. There are no irrigation 
tanks, but 15 other sources supply water. 

The area under forest is 255 square miles, of which 55 are Forests, 
‘reserved’ and the remainder open. Jintur, Kalamnuri, 

Hingoli, and Palam are the only tdluks containing forest. 

No minerals of economic value are found in the District Minerals. 
Black basalt and granite are available everywhere, and are 
used for building and road-metalling. 

- There is no important hand industry. Ordinary coarse 
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cotton cloth is woven for local use. The District contains 13 
ginning factories and 5 cotton-presses, employing 255 hands. 
The total quantity of cotton ginned in 1901 was 417 tons. 

The principal exports consist of jowdr and other food-grains, 
cotton, oilseeds, indigo, chillies, cattle and sheep, jaggery, 
tobacco, hides, bones and horns, tarvar bark for tanning, and 
mahud flowers. The chief imports are salt, salted fish, opium, 
spices, gold and silver, copper and brass sheets and vessels, 
sulphur, refined sugar, kerosene oil, iron, raw and manufac- 
tured silk, cotton and woollen cloth. 

The chief centres of trade are Manwat, Hingoli, Parbhani, 
Sonepet, Gangakher, and Mantha, where a large business is 
done in local produce. Weekly bazars are also held at the 
taluk head-quarters and other villages. The trading and 
money-lending castes are the VMs, Komatis, Marwaris, 
Kachchis, and Bhatias. 

The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway traverses the Dis- 
trict from east to west for a distance of 63 miles, and has 
9 stations within its limits. The total length of roads is 341 
miles, of which only 18 are metalled. About 26 miles were 
constructed during the famine of 1900. The principal roads 
are from Hingoli to Kavergaon, metalled (18 miles), to Jaipur 
(28 miles), to Parbhani (44 miles), from Jintur to Parbhani 
(24 miles), to Sailu (22 miles), from Basmat to Lasina (12 
miles), and from Parbhani to Gangakher (20 miles). Besides 
these, about 163 miles of fair-weather tracks lead to the head- 
quarters of the taluks and other important places. 

The District suffered most severely during the famines of 
1819 and 1854-5. It was again affected to a certain extent 
in 1876-8, but distress was most severe in 1899-1900. The 
rainfall in 1899 was less than 12 inches, and both the khanf 
and rabi crops failed. The khanf crop gave only 6 per cent., 
and the rabi^ which mostly consists of jowdr^ the staple food 
of the people, was only about 4 per cent, of the normal. The 
number of units relieved exceeded 14 millions, and the 
highest attendance in one day was 90,222. While famine 
was raging in the District, cholera supervened, and carried 
off thousands ; and the Census of 1901 revealed the enormous 
decrease of 159,570, or 20 per cent, compared with 1891. 
The people lost about 39 per cent of their cattle, and the 
total cost of the famine to the State was more than 14 lakhs. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions : one com- 
prising the taluks of Hingoli, Kalamnuri, and Basmat, under 
the Second Talukdar; the second comprising the taluks of 
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Parbhani, Pathri, and Jintur, under the Third Talukdar ; and 
the third consisting of PSlam only, which is under the First 
Talukdar, who exercises a general supervision over the work 
of all his subordinates. Each taluk is under a tahsilddr. 

The JVdzlml-Diwdm or Civil Judge presides over the District Civil and 
civil court, and there are two subordinate Munsifs^ jiisdce^^ 

The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate of the District, 
and the District Civil Judge is a joint-magistrate, exercising 
powers in the absence of the First Talukdar from head- 
quarters. The Second and Third Talukdars and the seven 
tahslldars have magisterial powers of the second and third 
class. The two Munsifs exercise third-class magisterial powers 
in the absence of the tahslldars from their head-quarters. 

Serious crime is rare in ordinary years ; but in adverse seasons 
dacoities and cattle and grain thefts increase in proportion 
to the severity of the distress. 

All that is known of the early revenue history of the District Land 
is that Malik Ambar’s system was in force from the beginning revenue, 
of the seventeenth century. His settlement, which was a 
modification of Todar MaFs method, was based upon the 
actual area and the productiveness of the soil. Taluks and 
villages were subsequently farmed out by the State to revenue 
contractors, who were allowed 10 per cent, for collections. 

After the introduction of District administration in 1866, this 
system was abolished, and cash payments with a ryotwdri 
settlement were introduced. In 1885 the taluks of Pathri, 
Kalamnuri, and Hingoli, and in the following two years the 
remaining four taluks^ were settled for fifteen years, the rates 
fixed approximating to those in the adjoining Districts of 
Basim in Berar, Aurangabad, and Bhir. The enhancement 
of revenue resulting from this assessment was Rs. 99,210, or 
per cent. The average rate on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-5 
(maximum Rs. 1-X4, minimum Rs. i-i), and on ‘wet’ land 
Rs. 3-4 (maximum Rs. 5-6, minimum Rs. 1-2). 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



18S1. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903- 

Laad revenue 

Total revenue • 

14,64 

19.3s 

17.78 

25.47 

20,67 

33,16 

19*84 

34j45 


Owing to the changes of area made in 1905, the land revenue 
demand is now about 22*1 lakhs. 

Since 1888 a cess of one anna in the rupee on land revenue 
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has been levied for local purposes, and local boards formed 
for every taluk except Parbhani, under the chairmanship of 
the tahsllddrs, A District board was constituted at the head- 
quarters, with the First Talukdar as president. Of the total 
cess, which yielded 1*3 lakhs *in 1901, one-fourth is set apart 
for local and municipal works. At Parbhani town there is 
a municipality, and each of the taluk head-quarters has a small 
conservancy establishment, the District and taluk boards 
managing the municipalities as well. The local board expen- 
diture in 1901 was Rs. 60,200. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police administration, 
with a Superintendent of police (Mohtamini) as his executive 
deputy. He has under him 8 inspectors, 92 subordinate 
officers, 548 constables, and 25 mounted police, distributed in 
30 police stations. There is a District jail at Parbhani, where 
short-term prisoners are kept, while those whose sentences 
exceed six months are sent to the Central jail at Aurangabad. 

The District takes a medium position as regards the literacy 
of its population, of whom 2-5 per cent. (4-9 males and o*i 
females) could read and write in 1901, The total number 
of pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 
was 267, 2,042, 3,341, and 3,437 respectively. In 1903 there 
were 56 primary and 3 middle schools, with 41 girls under 
instruction. The total expenditure on education in 1901 was 
Rs. 20,300, of which the State contributed Rs. 11,300. About 
44 per cent, of the total was devoted to primary schools. 
The fee receipts in 1901 amounted to Rs. 1,952. 

In 1901 there were four dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 15 in-patients, besides a yundni dispensary maintained 
from Local funds. The total number of cases treated at these 
was 33,432, of whom 12 1 were in-patients. The number of 
operations performed was 663, and the total expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 12,900. The number of successful cases of 
vaccination in 1901 was 1,695, or 2*62 per 1,000 of the 
population. 

Parbhani Taluk. — Central taluk of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 560 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901, mcludmg jdgtrs, was 94,774, compared with 
107,136 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. 
The taluk has one town, Parbhani (population, 9,958), the 
head-quarters of the District and taluk \ and 175 villages, of 
which 10 are jdgr. The land revenue in 1901 was 3*4 lakhs. 
The Godavari river flows in the south of the taluk The soils 
are chiefly alluvial or regar. 
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Jintiir, — Northern taluk of Parbhani District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 952 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jdglrs^ was 87,797, compared with 123,546 in 
1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900, The 
taluk contains 297 villages, of which 37 are jdgzri and Jinttir 
(population, 3,688) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 
1901 was 3*2 lakhs. The taluk lies between the rivers Purna 
(north) and Dudna (south). The soils are mainly alluvial and 
regar, 

Hingoli Taluk. — North-eastern taluk of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 713 square miles. The 
population in 1901, incbiding Jdgtrs^ was 85,071, compared with 
1^)8,153 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 
1900. The idluk contains one town, Hingoli (population, 
17,256), the head-quarters; and 209 villages, of which 19 are 
jdglr. The land revenue in 1901 was 1*9 lakhs. The 
Penganga river separates it on the north and north-east from 
the Basim District of Ber^. The soils are mainly regar and 
alluvial. 

Kalamnuri. — North-eastern taluk of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 538 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901, including jd^rs^ was 58,835, compared with 
84,685 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. 
The tdluk had till recently 186 villages, of which ii were 
jdglr ; and Kalamnuri (population, 4^267) is the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. In 1905 a few 
villages were added from Nander District. The Penganga 
flows on the north-eastern border, separating the tdluk from 
the Basfin District of Berar. 

Basmat Taluk. — Eastern tdluk of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 610 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901, including jd^rs^ was compared with 

117,344 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 
J900. The tdluk contains one town, Basmat (population, 
8,445), the head- quarters j and 215 villages, of which 21 are 
jdglr. The land revenue in 1901 was 3-2 lakhs. The country 
is composed mainly of black cotton soil. 

Palam.— ‘Crown’ tdluk in the south of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 560 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1901, including jd^rSy was 92,182, compared with 
104,904 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 
1900. The idluk contains two towns, Gangakher (popula- 
tion, 5,007) and SoNEPET (5,7S9)» both being jdglr towns ; 
and 153 villages, of which 32 are jdglr. Paiam (3,306) is 
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the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 3-2 lakhs. 
The Godavari river forms the northern boundary. 

Pathri Taluk. — Western fdluk of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 784 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including was 119,324, compared 
with 123,553 in 1891, the decline being due to the famine of 
1900. The tdluh contains two towns, Pathri (population, 
5,828), the head-quarters, and Manwat (7,395); ^7^ 

villages, of which 19 are jdgir. In 1905 this taluk received 
8 villages from the Ambarh taluk of Aurangabad District, and 
gave 6 villages to that taluk in exchange. The land revenue 
in 1901 was 3-8 lakhs. The Godavari river separates it from 
Bhir District on the south. The soils are chiefly alluvial and 
regar. North is the jd^r taluk of Partur ; population (1901), 
28,213. It comprises 90 villages; and Partur (4,043), the 
head-quarters, is a station on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway. It has an area of about 374 square miles, and 
contains a ginning factory, a State post office and a British 
sub-post office, a school, and a dispensary, the last two being 
maintained by the jdglr authorities, 

Basmat Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
19'’ 20' N. and 77® 10' E. Population (1901), 8,445. Besides 
the tahstl and police inspector’s offices, it contains three 
schools and a post office. Basmat is a busy centre of the 
grain trade. 

Gangakher. — Head-quarters of a jdglr in Parbhani Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 58' N. and 76® 45' E., 
on the south bank of the Godavari, 14 miles north-east of 
Pingli on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,007. It contains two schools, a State post office, 
a British sub-post office, and the police inspector’s and sub- 
registrar’s offices. The ghdf^ or steps leading to the river, 
is built of masonry ; and during the rains and part of the cold 
season a ferry plies across the river. 

Hingoli Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
19*^ AZ' N. and 77® 9' E, Population (1901), 17,256, of whom 
ii>395 were Hindus, 5,289 Musalmans, and 52 Christians. It 
contains three schools with 230 pupils, of which one is a 
middle school and one a girls’ school. It is also the head- 
quarters of the Second Talukdar, and contains a State post 
office and a British sub-post office, a Munsifs court, a dis- 
pensary, two ginning factories, and a cotton-press. It was a 
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cantonment of the Hyderabad Contingent up to 1903. Since 
the removal of the Contingent, some of the Nizam’s troops 
have been stationed here. Hingoli is a great cotton mart, and 
is famous as one of the first places in the Deccan at which 
operations for the suppression of tha^ were commenced about 
1^33- Fourteen miles south-west of Hingoli is the village of 
Aundah, containing the ruins of an immense temple destroyed 
by Aurangzeb. The carvings in the basement are of a very 
elaborate description, resembling those on the temple of Kailas 
at Ellora. 

Mtnwat. — Town in the Pathri taluk of Parbhani District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 19° 18' N. and 76® 30' E., five 
miles south of the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway. 
Population (1901), 7,395. It is a busy centre of the grain 
trade, and contains a State post office, a British sub-post office, 
and four schools. 

Parbhani Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
of the same name, Hyderabad State, situated in 19° 16' N. 
and 76° 47' E. Population (1901), 9,958. Besides the Dis- 
trict and taluk offices, it contains the civil court, a Munsifs 
court, a British sub-post oifice and a State post office, a dis- 
pensary, the Police Superintendent’s office, and four schools, 
of which one is a middle school. Parbhani is a station on 
the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway, and is a flourishing 
centre of the grain and cotton trade. There are three cotton- 
pressing and ginning factories. 

Pathri Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
19° 15' N. and 76° 27' E. Population (1901), 5,828. The 
town contains a tahsll and police inspector’s office, a post 
office, and two schools. 

Sonepet. — Head-quarters of Maharaja Sir Kishen Prasad 
Bahadur’s jdgir taluk, Parbhani District, Hyderabad State, 
situated in 19® 2' N. and 76° 29' E., on the Wan river. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,759. The town suffered much from the inunda- 
tion of the Wan in 1891 and the famine of 1900. It contains a 
State post office, a police station, and two private schools with 
200 pupils. Silk saris and fine cotton and silk fabrics are 
made and exported far and wide, and about one-third of 
the population subsist by weaving. The town is walled and 
is an important centre of trade. 

Nander District. — District in the Aurangabad Division, in Bonn- 
the north of the State of Hyderabad, lying between i8“ 28' and 
19° 31' N. and 77° 4' and 78® 6' E., with an area of 3,349 square and MU 
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and river miles ^ It is separated from the Berar District of Basim by 
systems. Penganga, and is bounded on the east by Nizamabad, on 
the south by Bidar, and on the north and west by Parbhani. 

A range of hills, known as the Bhag or Thanavari, runs 
through the District from north-west to south-east between 
Parbhani and Nizamabad. There are minor ranges in the 
Nander, Kandahar, Osmannagar, and Bhaisa taluks. 

The most important river is the Godavari, which enters from 
the west, and, flowing past Nander in the centre of the District 
in an easterly direction, passes out into Nizamabad. The 
Manjra, its largest tributary, joins the Godavari on the right at 
Manjra Sangam (confluence), s miles east of Kondalwadi. The 
Penganga forms the northern boundary of the District, flowing 
in an easterly direction. Other rivers are the Ashna, a tributary 
of the Godavari, flowing east and falling into it on the left bank, 
about 2 miles from Nander town ; the Siddha in the Nander 
and Bhaisa tdluksy also a tributary of the Godavari ; the Lendi 
in Deglur, and the Manar in Deglur and Kandahar. 

Geology. The geological formations are the Archaean gneiss and the 
Deccan trap, occupying respectively the east and west of the 
District. 

Botany. The District contains teak, mahud {Bassia latifoIia\ khair 
(Acacia Catechu)^ tamarind, mango, eppa (Hardwickia binafa)^ 
nim^ and various species of Ficus, 

Fauna. The only taluk in which any large game is regularly found 
is Hadgaon, where tigers, leopards, bears, wild dogs, hyenas, 
wolves, wild hog, sdmbar^ barking-deer, and spotted deer are 
met with ; also partridges, quail, peafowl, green pigeons, and 
duck. 

Climate, With the exception of the Biloli tdluk^ which is comparatively 
tempera- damp, the District is dry and healthy. In Nander and Kan- 
minfdl! <ia,har the temperature in May rises to 112°, while Hadgaon, 
Osmannagar, and Deglur are cooler, the temperature being 
about 100° in May, In December it falls to 60°. The average 
rainfall for the twenty-one years ending 1901 was 36 inches. 
History. The District formed part of the Chalukyan and Yadava king- 
doms, and Nander is supposed to be the old Nanagiri fort of 
the early Kakatiyas. In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
it was conquered by Ala-ud-dm Khilji, It formed part of the 
Bahmani and subsequently of the Kutb Shahi kingdom. The, 
tract was annexed to the Mughal empire after the conquest of 
the Deccan by Aurangzeb, but was separated from it on the 

^ These limits relate to the area of the District before the changes made 
.in 1905 ; see paragraph on Population. 
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foundation of the Hyderabad State in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. 

There are several tombs of Musalman saints at Kandahar Archaeo- 
and Nander, and the fort at the latter place is old. N^der 
also contains the Gurudwdra of the Deccan Sikhs, where Guru 
Govind is buried. Two old mosques at Nander were built, one by 
Malik Ambar and the other during the reign of the Kutb Shahis. 

The fort of Kandahar is popularly supposed to have been erected 
in the fourth century by Somadeva, a Raja of Kandahar ; and 
it may perhaps be connected with Krishna III, the Rashtrakuta 
king of Malkhed, who is styled lord of Kandharapura. It is 
surrounded by a ditch and a strong stone wall. Deglur con- 
tains an old temple of Ganda Maharaj, and Bhaisa another 
built after the Hemadpanti style. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,174, Popula-, 
including paigdh and jdgirs. The population at the last three 
enumerations was : (1881) 636,023, (1891) 632,522, and (1901) 
503,684. The famine of 1889-1900 accounts for the decrease 
of population in the last decade. The towns are Nander, 
the head-quarters, Bhaisa, Deglur, and Mukher. About 
89 per cent, of the population are Hindus and 10 per cent. 
Musalmans. More than 70 per cent, speak MarSthl and 14 
per cent. Telugu. The following table shows the distribution 
of population in 1901 : — 



K Number of 
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Osmannagar . 

258 ... 

86 

30,577 

II8 

— 22.1 
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Hadgaon 

419 ... 

141 

43,602 
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— 41-8 



Bhaisa . 

217 I 

77 

397 too 

180 

- 18.3 
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Biloli . 

I9S ... 

85 

33,870 
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Deglur . 

207 I 
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49,324 
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Kandahar 

.^53 I 

153 

78,546 
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— 34.0 



Nander . 

632 I 

250 

92,479 

146 

^ 22.2 


^21 

Jaglrs , &c. . 

805 ... 

27 .n 

136,186 

162 

— 19-0 



District total 

3,349 4 

1,170 

503,684 

^50 

- 2-04 1 

11,001 


In 1905 the Mudhol taluk, and a few villages from Banswada, 
yrere transferred from Nizamabad to this District, while Bhaisa 
was absorbed in Mudhol, and Osmannagar was divided between 
Biloli and Kandahar. The northern villages of the Nander 
tdluk were made over to Kalamnuri in Parbhani District, and 
other portions were added to Hadgaon and Mudhol. The 

HY. Q 
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District in its present form thus comprises six taluks — Hadgaon, 
Mudhol, Bilolij Deglur, Kandahar, and Nander — besides a 
large paigdh estate and a jdgtr. 

The purely agricultural castes number 171,600, or about 
34 per cent., the most important among them being Maratha 
Kunbis or Kapus (129,700) and Kolis (15,500). Next come 
the trading castes, numbering 48,600, of whom 34,900 are Vams 
and 11,600 Komatis. Lower castes include Dhangars or shep- 
herds (45,000), Mahars or village menials (36,700), and Mangs 
or leather-workers (33,000). The last two castes work as 
field-labourers also. There are only 10,200 Brahmans in the 
District. More than 65 per cent, of the population are directly 
dependent on the land. The District contained only 9 Chris- 
tians in 1901, of whom one was a native. 

With the exception of the soils of the Kandahar tdluk^ the 
entire District is composed of black cotton soil or regar. 
Portions of the Kandahar, Nander, and Bhaisa taluks are 
slightly hilly, but other parts are flat, with very gentle undula- 
tions. Rahi crops are extensively raised, consisting of jowdr^ 
gram, peas, wheat, and oilseeds ; while the khanfcxo^s include 
yellow and Berar jowdr, bdjra^ linseed, cotton, maize, and other 
food-grains. 

The tenure is mainly ryofwdrt. In 1901 kkdlsa lands 
measured 2,544 square miles, of which 1,967 were cultivated, 
202 were cultivable waste and fallows, 310 were forests, and 
65 were not available for cultivation. The staple food-crop 
is jowdr^ grown on 52 per cent, of the net area cropped^ 
Next in importance is cotton (449 square miles); the other 
food-grains, such as Mjra, tuar, and pulses, cover 190 square 
miles, oilseeds 99, and wheat 82 square miles. 

Although no special breed of cattle is found, those reared m 
the District are sturdy and well suited for ploughing the heavy 
regar. Sheep of the ordinary kind are bred. The milch goats 
are of a good type, and fetch as much as Rs. 8 per head, 
Before the closing of the Malegaon horse and cattle fair in 
Bldar District, owing to plague (1896), pdiels^ pdtwdrls, and 
well-to-do ryots used to rear numbers of ponies. The State 
has provided Arab stallions in all the taluks for the improve- 
ment of the breed of horses. 

The principal source of irrigation is wells, which number 
5,764. In addition, 169 tanks, large and small, and 163 other 
sources, such as anicuts and channels, are used. All these are 
in good working order, and irrigate 46 square miles. 

^ The forest area is very limited, only no square miles being 


Fjorests. 
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'reserved/ and 200 square miles unprotected. The forests 
contain teak {Tectona grandis), mahud {Bassia iatifolid)^ 
ebony {Diospyros melanoxylori)^ khair (Acacia Caiec^u), eppa 
(Hardwickia binafd)^ and tamarind. Bhaisa, Hadgaon, and 
Nander are the only taluks in which any forest areas exist. 

Good basalt and granite are found in the vicinity of Nander, Mineials. 
and limestone in the Deglur, Bhaisa, and Kandahar taluks, 

Nander town is famous for its fine muslins, which compare Arts and 
with those of Dacca. The muslin, though produced in small 
quantities now, is exported. It is much prized at Hyderabad, 
fetching high prices, especially the kind used for turbans, 
and the handkerchiefs and sans adorned with gold and silver 
thread like Benares work. Ordinary cotton cloth is also 
woven and is used by the poorer classes. In the Deglur and 
Bhaisa taluks coarse cloth is printed for screens and table- 
cloths. There is a small factory at Nander for gold and silver 
thread. Coarse paper is made at Mujahidpet, and copper 
and brass vessels are turned out at Mukher. There were 
three cotton-presses and three ginning factories in the District 
in 1901, employing 450 hands. An impetus has been given 
to this industry since the opening of the Hyderabad-Godavari 
Valley Railway in 1900, and four more factories are in course 
of construction. 

The chief exports consist of cotton, linseed, oils, ght^jowdr^ Cominerce. 
cloth and muslin, indigo, and food-grains. The principal 
imports are cotton and woollen goods, raw silk, gold and 
silver, rice, refined sugar, kerosene oil, opium, copper and 
brass sheets and vessels. The greater portion of the trade 
is with the adjoining Districts ; but cotton, linseed, and indigo 
are sent to Bombay, and ghl, oils, and grain to Hyderabad- 
Internal trade is mostly in the hands of the Vanls, Komatis, 
and Momins, but Bhatias and Kachchis from Bombay are 
engaged in export trade. The opening of the Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway in 1900 has diverted the chief channels 
of trade, which formerly passed through Hyderabad and Akola. 

The Hyderabad-Godavari Valley Railway traverses the Railways. 
District from east to west for 40 miles, with six stations. 

The District contains 141 miles of fair-weather roads. One Roads, 
starts from Nander, and passing through Osmannagar and 
Kandahar reaches Deglur (50 miles). The others are from 
Deglur to Bidar (12 miles), Nander to Hingoli (12 miles), to 
Malakoli (25 miles), to Deglur (12 miles), and to Nirmal (30 
miles). On the Godavari and Manjra rivers, large coracles and 
rafts are kept to transport people from one bank to the other. 

Q 2 
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No reliable records exist of early famines. In 1819 a great 
scarcity is said to have occurred in this and the neighbouring 
Districts, known as GdjarkdL In 1897 there was scarcity, 
and people had not recovered from its effects when the great 
famine of 1899-1900 occurred. All the wells and streams 
dried up, and there was not a drop of water in the Godavari, 
The rainfall in 1899 was only 15 inches, less than half the 
normal quantity. The kharlf and rabi crops were one-fourth 
and one-sixteenth of the normal. Notwithstanding an expen- 
diture exceeding 2J lakhs, thousands died, and the Census 
of 1901 showed a decrease of 128,845 persons, while about 
22 per cent, of the cattle were lost. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions, one com- 
prising the taluks of Nander and Kandahar, the second Deglur 
and Biloli, and the third Mudhol and Hadgaon. Each of 
the last two is under a Second Talukdar, while the first is 
under a Third Talukdar, the First Talukdar having a general 
supervision over the work of all his subordinates. Each taluk 
is under a taksllddr, but the Nander tdluk has a naib (deputy) 
tahsllddr as well. 

The District civil court is presided over by a Civil Judge, 
styled the Ndzimd-Diwdm, while three subordinate civil courts 
are under Munsifs. The First Talukdar is the chief magis- 
trate, and the District Civil Judge is also a joint-magistrate^ 
who exercises magisterial powers during the absence of the 
First Talukdar from head-quarters. The two Second Taluk- 
dars, as a special case, exercise first-class powers and the 
Third Talukdar second-class powers within their respective 
subdivisions, while the iahszlddrs have third-class powers. In 
ordinary times serious crime is not heavy, but adverse seasons 
cause an increase in dacoities and cattle-thefts. 

Prior to the introduction of District administration assess- 
ments were made on holdings, and revenue was collected 
either in cash or kind. In 1866 payment in kind was com- 
muted to cash payments, and the ryotwdri system was 
introduced. In 1880 a rough survey was made, and in 1889 
the District was regularly settled for a period of fifteen years> 
the rates being similar to those in Aurangabad and Bhir 
Districts and in Berar. The settlement increased the revenue 
39’ 7 per cent., while the survey showed that the areas of 
holdings had been understated by 46 per cent. The average 
assessment on ‘dry’ land is Rs. 1-13-6 (maximum Rs. 3, 
minimum R. 0-3), and on ‘wet ’ land Rs. 9 (maximum Rs. 10, 
minimum Rs. 6). In double-cropped lands the. assessment 
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for the second crop is half that for the first. The rates given 
above for ‘wet’ lands are for the dbi crop, but for the tdhi 
crop the maximum is Rs. 20 and the minimum Rs, 15. 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881. ^ 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue , 

Total revenue • 

13,^8 ‘ 
15.80 

13.37 

15.03 

13,47 

if.86 

13,4a 

16,08 


Owing to the changes of area made in 1905, the land revenue 
demand now is about 15 lakhs. 

In 1899 a cess of one anna in the rupee was levied on the Local 
land revenue, and local boards were constituted. Of the total 
cess one-fourth, or Rs. 20,600, is set apart for municipal and palities. 
local works. The First Talukdar is the president of the 
District board, and the tahsllddrs are the chairmen of the 
idluk boards, except where there is a Second Talukdar, 
who takes the chair at the head-quarters of his subdivision. 

There is a municipality at Nander, and each of the head- 
quarters of the idluks has a small conservancy establishment, 
the District and tdjtik boards managing the municipalities 
as well. The local board expenditure in 1901 was Rs. 16,000. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police, with the Police and 
Superintendent (Mohiamini) as his executive deputy. Under 
him are 8 inspectors, 74 subordinate officers, 483 constables, 
and 25 mounted police, distributed in 29 thdnas and 36 
outposts. There is a District jail at Nander, and small lock- 
ups are maintained in the outlying tahsll offices. Short-term ^ 
prisoners only are kept in the District jail, those whose 
sentences exceed six months being sent to the Central jail 
at Aurangabad. 

In 1901 the proportion of persons able to read and write Educaiion. 
was 1*2 per cent. (4*2 males and 0*03 females), so that the 
District takes a medium place in the State as regards the 
literacy of its population. The total number of pupils under 
instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 665, 95r, 

2,346, and 2,905 respectively. In 1903 there were 68 primary 
and 3 middle schools, with 155 girls under instruction. The 
total amount spent on education in 1901 was Rs. 16,000, 
of which Rs. 10,300 was contributed by the State, and the re- 
mainder by the boards. The total receipts from fees amounted 
to Rs. 810, 

The District contains two hospitals, with accommodation ^Tedical. 
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for 6 in-patients. The total number of out-patients treated 
during 1901 was 20,160, and of in-patients 73, while 348 opera- 
tions were performed. The total expenditure was E.s. 6,516, 
w^hich was met by the State. The number of persons success- 
fully vaccinated in 1901 was 860, or 1*71 per 1,000 of 
population. 

Hadgaon. — Northern taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 476 square miles. It is separated from 
the Basim District of Berar by the Penganga river. The popu- 
lation in 1901, including was 50,422, compared with 
86,590 in 1891, the decrease being the result of the famine 
of 1900. Till recently it had 16 1 villages, of which 20 were 
jdgtri and Hadgaon (population, 1,712) is the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 2 lakhs. The soils consist 
chiefly of regar 2ind alluvium. In 1905 a number of villages 
were transferred to this taluk from Nander. 

Mudhol Taluk . — Taluk in Nander District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 335 square miles. In 1901 the popula- 
tion, inchxdmg Jdglrs^ was 57,024, compared with 64,124 in 
1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. Till 
recently it had 115 villages, of which 25 are jcigir\ and 
one town, Mudhol (population, 6,040), the head-quarters. 
The land revenue in 1901 was 1-7 lakhs. The soil is 
mostly regar. Up to 1905 the taluk formed part of Indur 
(Nizamabad) District ; and on its transfer to Nander District 
it was enlarged by the addition of the Bhaisa taluk and part 
of Nander. 

Biloli. — South-eastern taluk of Nander District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 269 square miles. The population in 
1901, inchiding jdgirs^ w^as 54,925, compared with 56,170 in 
1901, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The 
taluk till recently contained 118 villages, of which 33 are jdglr-^ 
and Biloli (population, 2,926) is the head-quarters. The 
Godavari river flows north of it and the Manjra to the east, 
the latter separating it from NizamabM District. The land 
revenue in 1901 w^as i-6 lakhs. It is composed of alluvial and 
regar soils. In 1905 Biloli was enlarged by the addition of 
some villages from Osmannagar. 

Deglur Taluk. — Southern taluk of Ntoder District, Hyder-, 
abad State, with an area of 397 square miles. The population 
m igoi, including jdgirs, was 77^^34, compared wnth 79,793 
in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. The 
taluk contained till recently one town, Deglur (population, 
6,917), the head-quarters ; and X59 villages, of which 56 are 
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jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 was 2 lakhs. The 
Manjra river forms the eastern and the Lendi the southern 
boundary. The soils are alluvial and regar^ and partly sandy. 
The paigdh taluk of Kharka, with a population of 27,612 and 
67 villages, lies to the w^est, and has an area of about 265 
square miles. In 1905 Deglur was enlarged by the addition 
of part of the Banswada taluk of Indur (Nizamabad) and some 
villages from UdgTr in Bldar District. 

Kandahar. — Western taluk of Nander District, Hyder- 
abad State, with an area of 680 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including was 97,728, compared with 128,525 
in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. Kan- 
dahar contained till recently one town, Mukher (population, 
6,148), the head-quarters j and 190 villages, of which 37 are 
jdglr. The land revenue in 1901 was 2-5 lakhs. Regar forms 
its predominant soil. In 1905 the taluk was enlarged by 
the addition of some villages from Osmannagar. 

Nander Taluk. — Western taluk of Nander District, Hyder- 
abad State, with an area of 695 square miles. The population 
in 1901, including jdgirs, was 102,015, compared with 131,040 
in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900. Till 
recently the taluk contained one town, Nander (population, 
14,184), the head-quarters of the District and taluk \ and 
276 villages, of which 26 are jdgir. The Godavari flows south 
of Nander from west to east. The land revenue in 1901 
was 2*9 lakhs. The soils are chiefly alluvial and regar. In 
1905 portions of this taluk were transferred to Kalamnuri, 
Hadgaon, and Mudhol. 

Osmannagar. — A taluk formerly in Nander District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 290 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs^ was 37,667, compared 
with 48,355 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine 
of 1900. The land revenue in 1901 was 1*2 lakhs. In 1905 
the taluk was broken up, part being transferred to Biloli and 
part to Kandahar. 

Bhaisa Taluk. — A former taluk in the east of Nander 
District, Hyderabad State, incorporated in Mudhol in 1905. 

Bhaisa Town. — Former head-quarters of the tdhik of the 
same name, and now a town in the Mudhol taluk of Nander 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19*^ 7'N. and 77° 58' F,, 
on the north bank of the Siddha river. Population (1901), 
7,126. It contains the ofiices of the Second and Third 
Talukdars and of a police inspector, a Munsifs court, a 
post officej a dispensary, two schools, and a ginning factory. 
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A weekly bazar is held, at which a large business is done in 
cattle, grain, and cotton. In the town are situated an old 
Jama Masjid and the shrines of three Musalman saints. 

Degliir Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Nander District, Hyderabad State, situated in 

i 8''33' N. and ss' Population (1901)? 6,917. It 

contains the Second Talukdar's and police inspector’s offices, 
a post office, a police station, a school, and a dispensary* 
A weekly market is held, at which large quantities of gram 
are sold. The tomb of Shah Zia-ud-dln Rifai is visited by 
many pilgrims at the annual urs^ and an old temple stands 
near a tank. 

Mudhol Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Nander District, Hyderabad State, situated in 

18"^ 59' N. and 77® 55' E., 28 miles north-west-by-north of 

Nizamabad. Population (1901), 6,040, Besides the tahsil 
office, the town contains a post office, a police inspector’s 
office, and a school with 120 pupils. 

Mukher. — Head-quarters of the Kandahar tdluk^ Nander 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 42' N. and 77^ 22' E. 
Population (1901), 6,148. It is a centre of the cotton trade 
and contains a ginning factory; brass and copper vessels are 
largely manufactured. Besides the tdhsil office, it contains 
a Munsifs court, a police inspector’s office, a dispensary, a 
post office, a school, and an old Hindu temple. 

Nander Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk of 
the same name, Hyderabad State, situated in 19® 9' N. and 
77° 20' E., on the left or north bank of the Godavari, 174 
miles from Hyderabad and 147 from Aurangabad. Popu- 
lation (1901), 14,184, of whom 653 are Sikhs. Nander was 
the capital of Telingana in the time of Shah Jahan. The 
town contains the offices of the First Talukdar, a takszl office 
and Sadr Munsif and Munsif’s courts, police offices, two 
dispensaries, one of which is for treatment after the yunani 
system, five schools, a State post office, and a British sub-post 
office. A weekly bazar is held, where a large business is done 
in cattle, grain, and cotton. Nander is noted for its fine 
muslin and gold-bordered scarfs, used as turbans and saris. 
In fineness the muslin resembles that of Dacca. On the banks 
of the Godavari and adjoining the town is an old fort, now 
used as a jail, which is said to have been built by the Raja 
of Kalam. There are several Hindu temples and two old 
mosques, besides a sarai built by Mir Alam and the shrines of 
several Musalman saints. Guru Govind was murdered here 
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by an Afghan m the reign of Shah Alam Bahadur, and his 
shrine or Gurudwdra is visited by Sikhs from all parts of 
India. Nander station on the Hyderabad-Godavari Valley 
Railway is situated about a mile north of the town. 

Bhir District (Btr\ — District in the Aurangabad Division, Bonn- 
Hyderabad State, lying between i8° 28' and 19° 27' N. and 
74° 54' and 76° 57' E., with a total area of 4,460 square miles, and^hiir^’ 
It is bounded on the west and north by the Bombay District 
of Ahmadnagar and Aurangabad ; on the north-east by 
Parbhani ; on the east by Nander and Bldar ; and on the 
south by Osmanabad. The area of the khdlsa and Sarf-i-kkds 
(‘ crown’) lands is 3,926 square miles, the rest hemg Jdgir. 

The District is divided into two portions : the Balaghat 
or high lands forming the south and east, and the Payanghat 
or low lands. The tdluks of Kaij, Amba, Bhir, and Patoda lie 
partly on the Balaghat, while the remaining tdluks are all 
situated in the low lands. A low spur of the Western Ghats 
traverses the district from Ahmadnagar to Amba. 

The largest river is the Godavari, which forms the northern 
boundary, separating Bhir from Aurangabad. Other streams 
\vhich cross the District are the Manjra, the Sindphana and its 
tributary the Bendsura, and the Vijarta. The first two rise in 
the Patoda tdluk^ and are tributaries of the Godavari. 

The District is situated within the Deccan trap area. In Geology, 
the valleys of the Godavari and some of its tributaries the trap 
is overlaid by gravels and clay beds of upper pliocene or 
pleistocene age, containing fossil bones of extinct mammalia. 

Owing to the small extent of jungles large game is rare, Fauna, 
though tigers are occasionally met with in some of the wooded 
hills. Antelope, hyenas, wild hog, wolves, bears, and leopards 
are common. 

The climate is generally healthy and temperate. Patoda, Climate, 
on the Balaghat, is the highest part and is cool even in the hot 
season. The climate of Bhir, Mazalgaon, and Gevrai, in the 
lowlands, is warm and humid. 

The annual rainfall averages 30 inches. The amount Rainfall, 
received in 1899 (15 inches) and 1900 (20 inches) was ex- 
ceedingly deficient, and resulted in the great famine of 1900. 

According to tradition, Bhir was called Durgavati during the History, 
time of the Pandavas and Kurus, and its name was sub- 
sequently changed to Balni ; but Champavati, Vikramaditya’s 
sister, after capturing it, called it Champavatinagar. Nothing 
definite is known of its history; but it must have been included 
successively in the kingdoms of the Andhras, the Chalukyas, 
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the Rashtrakutas, and the Yadavas of Deogiri, from whom 
it passed to the Muhammadan kings of Delhi. About 1326 
Muhammad bin Tughlak changed the name of Champavati- 
nagar to Bhir. After the death of Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
the town fell successively to the Bahmani, the Nizam Shahi, 
and the Adil Shahi kingdoms. The Mughals eventually 
captured BhIr in 1635, and annexed the country to Delhi ; but 
it was again separated on the foundation of the Hyderabad 
State early in the eighteenth century. 

The chief places of archaeological interest are the forts and 
buildings at Bhir. At Dharur there is a fort built by the 
Ahmadnagar kings, and a mosque built in the Hindu style 
of architecture by one of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s generals. 
Amba contains a temple dedicated to Jogai. The temple of 
Baijnath at Parli is a celebrated place of Hindu pilgrimage. 

The number of towns and villages, including is 1,004* 
The population at each Census was : (1881) 558,345, (1S91) 
642,722, and (1901) 492,258, the decrease during the last 
decade being due to the famine of 1899-1900, The towns 
are Bhir, Amba, Parli, and Mazalgaon. More than 90 per 
cent, of the population are Hindus, and 87 per cent, speak 
Marathi. The following table shows the chief statistics of 
population in 1901 : — 


Taluk, 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage <Jf 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Bhir . 

801 

1 

^55 

71,608 

89 

- 27-3 



Gevrai 



119 

50.672 

III 

— 28.1 


d 

Mazalgaon 

622 

I 

172 

96,929 

1^6 

“ 7'9 



Amba 

667 

2 

1 14 

72,017 

108 

— 25*0 


, a 

Kaij . 

445 

... 

104 

46,560 

104 

- 34-4 


S 

Ashti 

594 


122 

5 i »999 

88 

— 22 7 



Patoda 

341 

.. 

71 

29,116 

85 

- 28 7 



Jag-lrSj &c. 

534 

•• 

143 

73.357 

137 

- 24.9 

/ 


Total 

4,460 

4 

1,000 

492.258 

no 

- 23*4 

14.853 


In 1905 the Kaij taluk was amalgamated with Amba, the 
latter name being retained. 

The most numerous caste is the Maratha Kunbi, numbering 
196,000, or more than 39 per cent, of the total population. 
Other important agricultural castes are the Banjaras (36,400) 
and Kolis (2,600). Next in point of numbers are the Mahars 
oir village menials (41,300), the Dhangars or shepherds (26,000),. 
the Mangs and Chamars or leather-workers (25,400), the Brah- 
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mans (21,600), and the Mails or gardeners (12,700). Of the 
trading castes, Vanls number 6,960 and Marwaris 6,100. The 
population directly supported by agriculture is 265,200, or 54 
per cent, of the total. Christians numbered 91 in 1901, of 
whom 75 were natives. 

The entire District is situated in the trap region, and its General 
soils are mostly the fertile regar or black cotton soil, especially 
in the taluks of Bhir, Gevrai, Mazalgaon, and Kaij ; in the ditions. 
remaining taluks masab and kharab soils are interspersed 
with regan The rabi or cold-season crops, such as cotton, 
white jowar^ gram, gingelly, and wheat, are grown on regar \ 
the khanf or rainy season crops, such as bdjra and cotton, 
are sown on the masab ^ and yellow jowdr^ bdjra, pulses, and 
oilseeds on the kharab or chalka lands. Cotton and linseed 
are produced very largely in the District. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdrL In r9oi the khdlsa Chief agri- 
area and ‘crown ’ lands occupied 3,926 square miles, of which ' 

2,430 were cultivated, 614 were cultivable waste and fallows, andprinci- 
and 882 were not available for cultivation. By 1903 the culti- pa -1 crops, 
vated area had risen to 3,044 square miles. The staple food- 
crops are jowdr and bdjra, grown on 23 and 14 per cent, of 
the net area cropped. Wheat and rice are next in importance, 
the area under these being 53 and 98 square miles. Cotton, 
which is grown in all the taluks, occupied as much as 318 
square miles, and oilseeds 118 square miles. 

Since the last settlement, in 1883, all the available land has Improve- 
been taken up, and no extension of the holdings is possible, 
though the last famine caused a great decrease in the cultivated tural ^ . 

area, owing to the mortality among the agricultural classes, practice. 
The ryots have shown no inclination to introduce new varieties 
of seed or improved agricultural implements. 

No particular breed of cattle is characteristic of the District ; Cattle, &c. 
but the bullocks are strong animals, suitable for ploughing the 
heavy regar. Sheep and goats are of the ordinary kind. Ponies 
of very fair breed are obtainable for from Rs. 50 to Rs. 75 ; 
horses and ponies from Arab sires are of a better class, and 
fetch from Rs. 100 to Rs. 400 per head. At all the taluk 
head-quarters stallions are maintained for the purpose of im- 
proving the local breed of horses, and the ryots have not been 
slow to avail themselves of the advantages thus held out. 

The irrigated area is only 86 square miles, supplied by Irngation. 
8,537 wells in good repair. Rivers are utilized to a very small 
extent, as their beds are too low to allow of water being largely 
used for irrigation. Three miles west of Bhir is a large well, 
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called the Khazdna baoit, a wonderful work of engineering, 
which was constructed about 1582 by the jdglrddr of Bhir. 
It irrigates 529 acres by means of channels. 

No minerals of any economic value are found in the Dis- 
trict. Granite, basalt, and nodular limestone occur everywhere 
and are used for building. 

Hand industries are of little importance. Chhdgals^ or 
leathern water-bottles, and sword-sticks of superior quality 
are made. Coarse cloth and sdris^ of both cotton and silk, 
are manufactured ; but, owing to the cheapness of imported 
articles, the manufacture is declining. Ordinary black blankets 
are made by the Dhangars and sold for Rs. 2 or Rs. 3 each. 
There are two ginning mills, one at Parli in the Amba taluk 
and the other at Varoni in M^lgaon. In 1901 the former 
employed 50 hands, but work in the latter was stopped owing 
to the famine of 1900. 

The principal exports are jowdr^ wheat, other cereals and 
pulses, cotton, linseed, sheep, bones, and jaggery. The chief 
imports are salt, opium, sugar, gold and silver, copper and 
brass, iron, kerosene oil, silk, cotton, and woollen cloth. 

The most important ce^ntres of trade are BhIr, Mazalgaon, 
Parli, and Gevrai, where a large business is done in cotton 
and food-grains. Articles imported from Jalna and Barsi are 
distributed from these centres to distant parts of the District, 
where they are sold at weekly markets. 

There are no railways in the District. The total length of 
roads is 280 miles. The principal roads are : BhIr to Barsi, 
24 miles; Amba to Parli, 15 miles; and the Ahmadnagar- 
Jamkhed road, 27 miles. Only the last is metalled. Besides 
these, there are fair-weather roads from Bhir to Satara (28), to 
Ashti (26), to Mazalgaon (50), to Gevrai (27), and the Amba 
road (47 miles), all of which were made during the famine of 
1900. 

In 1899 the rainfall was less than half the average (15 inches), 
and the District was one of the most seriously affected in the 
famine area. Both the kharif and rabi crops failed, and at 
one time about one-seventh of the total population were on 
relief. At this time cholera made its appearance, and the 
Census of 1901 showed a decrease in the population of 150,464 
persons. The cultivators lost 32 per cent, of their cattle, and 
the total cost of the famine to the State exceeded 12 lakhs. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions : one com- 
prising the taluks of Amba and Mazalgaon, under a Second 
Talukdar; and another comprising the taluks of Gevrai, 
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Patoda, and Ashti, under a Third Taluldar ; while the taluk 
of Bhir is under the direct control of the First Talukdar, who 
also exercises general supervision over the work of his sub- 
ordinates. Each taluk is under a tahsilddr. 

The Ndzim-i-Dlwdni or Civil Judge is also a joint-magis- Civil and 
trate, and exercises powers as such in the absence of the First 
Talukdar from head-quarters. There are three subordinate^ 
civil courts, each under a Munsif. The First Talukdar is 
the chief magistrate, while the Second and Third Talukdars 
and the tahsilddrs exercise second and third-class magisterial 
powers. There is very little serious crime in the District. 

It appears that in early times revenue was assessed by hold- Land 
ings. This system continued to the time of Malik Ambar, who 
measured the land and fixed the state dues at one-third the 
produce, which was subsequently commuted to cash payments. 

He dealt directly with the ryots and gave them a proprietary 
right in the land they tilled. In 1866 Districts were formed 
and the revenue was revised. In 1883 Bhir District was for- 
mally settled. The survey then carried out showed an excess 
of 178,815 acres, or ii per cent, over the area returned in the 
accounts, while the revenue was enhanced by 1*5 lakhs, or 
13 per cent. The average assessment on * dry ^ land is Rs. 1-8 
(maximum Rs. 1-14, minimum R. i), and on ‘ wet’ land Rs, 5 
(maximum Rs. 6, minimum Rs. 4). 

The land revenue and the total revenue for a series of years 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees ; — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

11,31 

11.67 

12,84 

13.36 

13.38 

14.44 

13.4* 

14.17 


In 1888 the one anna cess was first levied to meet local Local and 
requirements, five-twelfths being set apart for municipal and 
local works. Taluk boards were formed at each taluk head- ment. 
quarters with the tahsilddrs as chairmen, except at Bhir, where 
a District board was established under the presidency of the 
First Talukdar, which supervises the working of the taluk 
boards and also of the municipality of Bhir. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police, with the Super- Police and 
intendent {Mohtamini) as his executive deputy. Under him are 
8 inspectors, 69 subordinate officers, 510 constables, and 25 
mounted police, distributed in 20 police stations and 15 out- 
posts. There is a jail at Bhir town with accommodation for 
;2oo prisoners, but convicts with sentences^exqeeding six months 
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are sent to the Central jail at Aurangabad. A lock-up is main- 
tained at each itoAfZ/ office. 

Education. In rgoi the proportion of persons able to read and write 
was 3 per cent. (5.9 males and 0-05 females). The number of 
pupils under instruction in i88r, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 
436, 2,000, 3,247, and 3,383 respectively. In 1903 there were 
3 middle and 54 primary schools, with 44 girls under instruc- 
tion. The first State school was opened in 1866, and Local 
fund schools date from 1888. The total expenditure on educa- 
tion in 1901 was Rs. 23,500, of which Rs. 10,600 was con- 
tributed by the State and the remainder by local boards. The 
receipts from fees amounted to Rs. 2,211. 

Medical. The District contains one hospital and two dispensaries, 
with accommodation for ii in-patients. The total number of 
cases treated in 1901 was 17,663, of whom 90 were in-patients, 
and 512 operations were performed. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. ir,ooo, of which Rs. 1,272 was paid from 
-Local funds and the remainder by the State. The total 
number of persons successfully vaccinated in 1901 was 2,083 
or 4-3 per 1,000 of population. ’ 

Bhir Taluk.— Central taluk of Bhir District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 870 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jdgirs, was 88,160, compared with 121,262 
in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines of 1897 and 
1899-1900. The taluk contains one town, Bhir (popula- 
tion, 17,671), the head-quarters of the District and taluk- 
Mid 172 villages, of which 17 axs jdgtr. The land revenue 
in 1901 was 2-4 lakhs. The taluk is situated partly on the 

plateau and partly on the plain, and is composed of black 
cotton soil. 


Gevrai.— Northern taluk of Bhir District, Hyderabad State 
with a.n area of 506 square miles. The population in 1901’ 
including was 58,361, compared with 81,119 in 1891’ 

toe decr^se being due to the famines of 1897 and 1899-1900! 
The taluk has 135 villages, of which 16 are jdgir-, and Gevrai 
(population, 3,965) is the head-quarters. The land revenue in 
1901 was 2.3 lakhs. The Godavari in the north separates the 
taluk from Aurangabad District. 

Mazalgaon Taluk.— North-eastern taluk of Bhir District 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 775 square miles. The 
population in_i9oi, mchiimg jd^rs, was 122,135, compared 
with 132,658 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines of 
I 97 and 1899-1900. The taluk contains one town, Mazal- 
.gaon (population, 5,698), the head-quarters; and 223 villages. 
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of which 51 are jdgir. The land revenue in 1901 was 3 lakhs. 
The country is very fertile, being composed of black cotton 
soil. The Godavari flows through the northern portion. 

Amba T^uk. — South-eastern taluk of Bhir District, Hyder- 
abad State, with an area of 1,342 square miles. The popula- 
tion in 1901, including jdgirs, was 139,399, compared with 
^95j539 1^9^, the decrease being due to the famines of 

1897 and 1899-1900. These figures include the former taluk 
of Kaij, which was amalgamated with Amba in 1905, and had 
a population of 50,543 and an area of 485 square miles in 
1901. The taluk contains two towns, Amba (population, 
12,628), the head-quarters, adjoining the cantonment of 
Mominabad, and Parli (7,589) ; and 369 villages, of which 
51 are jdgtr. The land revenue in 1901 was 3*8 lakhs. Amba 
is hilly in the north, and the Manjra river separates it on the 
south from Osmanabad District. 

Ashti. — South-western taluk of Bhtr District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 614 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jdgirs, was 54,181, compared with 70,059 in 
1891, the decrease being due to the famines of 1897 and 1899- 
1900. The taluk contains 127 villages, of which five are jdgtr\ 
and Ashti (population, 4,019) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 1-9 lakhs. The taluk adjoins the Ahmad- 
nagar District of Bombay. 

Fatoda. — ‘ Crown ’ taluk in the south-west of Bhir District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 353 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jagirs, was 30,022, compared 
with 42,085 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famines 
of 1897 and 1899-1900. The taluk contains 74 villages, of 
which 3 are jdgir; and Patoda (population, 3,179) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was i-i lakhs. The 
Manjra river rises in the hills west of Patoda. The taluk is 
situated on a fertile plateau, and is hilly toward the north 
and west. 

Amba Town (or Mominabad). — Head-quarters of the 
Amba taluk in Bhir District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 
41' N. and 76° 24' E. Population (1901), 12,628, of whom 
8,584 were Hindus, 3,477 Musalmans, and 25 Christians, 
The town consists of two portions, separated by the Jivanti 
river. That part which lies south-west of the river is called 
Mominabad, and up to 1903 was a cantonment. The Pancham 
Jainas of Amba are said to be the descendants of a feudatory 
of the Chalukyas, and are now represented by the Pancham 
Lingayats. In one of the bastions of the town is an old 
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temple, built during the reign of Singhana, the Yadava king of 
Deogiri, and containing an inscription dated in 1240. A 
number of ruined cave-temples, both Brahmanical and Jam, 
are situated in the vicinity. The most important is the temple 
of Jogai, on the bank of the Jivanti, which consists of a small 
pavilion in the middle of a courtyard, and a great hall 90 feet 
by 45, cut in the rock, and supported by four rows of pillars. 
The town contains a post office and three schools, and is the 
head-quarters of the Second Talukdar. It is a flourishing trade 
centre. 

[Archaeological Survey Meports^ Western India, vol. iii, p. 49.] 

Bhir Town. — Head-quarters of Bhir District, Hyderabad 
State, situated in 18° 59' N. and 75° 46' E., on the Bendsura 
river. Population (1901), 17,671, of whom 12,307 were 
Hindus, 4,993 Musalmans, and 68 Christians. Prior to the 
Muhammadan invasion it belonged to the Chalukyas and 
$ubsequently to the Yadavas of Deogiri ; but it was taken by 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, and became the head-quarters of one 
of his Deccan provinces. Muhammad bin TughlaFs tooth is 
buried in a tomb near the town. Early in Shah Jahan’s reign 
several battles were fought near this place between the imperial 
troops and those of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar. Bhir is noted 
for several kinds of leathern work, especially water-bottles 
called chhdgals, and also for sword-sticks. 

Mazalgaon Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Bhir District, Hyderabad State, situated in 19® 
9' N. and 76® 13' E., on the left bank of the Sindphana, 
a tributary of the Godavari. Population (1901), 5,698. It is a 
rising town, the principal trade being in grain, while indigo was 
once largely dealt in. 

Parji. — ^Town in the Amba taluk of Bhir District, Hyder- 
abad State, situated in 18° 51' N. and 76° 33' E., 14 miles 
north-east of Amba, at the foot of the spur of hills passing 
through the taluk. Population (1901), 7,289. The temple of 
Baijnath, built on a hill to the west of the town, is an important 
place of pilgrimage. Parli is a centre of the cotton trade, and 
contains a ginning-mill employing 50 hands. 
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Gulbarga Division. — Division in the south-western corner 
of Hyderabad State, also known as the Southern Division. 
It lies between 15° ii' and 18° 40' N. and 75^ 16'" and 77° 
51'' E., and is bounded on the west and south by the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies respectively. The head-quarters of 
the Subahddr or Commissioner are at Gulbarga City. The 
total population of the Division rose from 1,946,737 in 1881 
to 2,430,999 in 1891, and 2,462,834 in 1901. The area in 
the latest year was 16,585 square miles, and the density of 
population 149 persons per square mile, as compared with 135 
for the whole State. In 1901 Hindus formed 88 per cent, and 
Musalmans ii per cent, of the total population, while other 
religions included Jains (6,163), Christians (1,059, of whom 
903 were natives), Parsis (152), Sikhs (64), and Ammists (209). 

In 1901 the Division included the four Distncts of Gul- 
barga, Lingsugur, Osmanabad, and Raichur. Considerable 
changes have been made under the reconstitution of 1905. 
Lingsugur District has been divided between Gulbarga and 
Raichur, and the Yadgir taluk has been transferred from 
Raichur to Gulbarga. Bidar District has been added to the 
Division, which is now constituted as follows : — 


District. 

Area m 
square miles. 

Population, 

1901. 

Land re\ enue 
and cesses, 
1901, in 
thousands of 
rupees. 

Gulbarga . 

Osmanabad 

Raichur 

Bidar 

Total 

6,004 

4,010 

6,879 

4,168 

1,041,067 

536 . 0*7 

932,090 

766,129 

18,36 

12,51 

19.18 

11.63 

31,061 

3,274,313 

61,68 


The Division contains 32 towns, or about two-fifths of the^ 
total number in the State, and 5,652 villages. The largest 
towns are Gulbarga City (population, 29,228) and Raichur 
(22,165). The chief places of commercial importance are 
Gulbarga, Raichur, Osmanabad, Latur, Lingsugur, Tulja- 
PUR, Bidar, and Homnabad. Gulbarga, Raichur, Bidar, 
Kalyani, UdgIr, Parenda, Mudgal, Surapur, Kohir, and 
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Anegundi are famous for their historical or archaeological 
associations. 

Gulbarga District^. — District in the Gulbarga Division, 
HyderabM State, adjoining OsmanabM and Bidar on the 
north ; Atraf-i-balda and Mahbubnagar on the east ; Mahbub- 
nagar, Raichur, and Lingsugur on the south ; and part of 
Osmanabad and the District of Bijapur and the Akalkot State 
of Bombay on the west. It lies between r6® 40'' and 17° 44' N. 
and 76® 22' and 78® 20' E., and had a total area of 4,092 
square miles in 1901, including paigdh and jdglrs ; while the 
area of the khdlsa and Saffl-khas lands was 2,428 square miles. 

A range of hills enters the north of the District from Osman- 
abad on the west, and continues in a south-easterly direction 
for about 60 miles through the Mahagaon and Chincholi taluks^ 
which are hilly. The remaining taluks are almost flat, the slope 
of the country being from north to south and south-east. 

The principal river is the Bhima, a tributary of the Kistna, 
which rises near Poona in British territory, and, entering the 
District near Afzalpur in the west, traverses the taluks of Gul- 
barga and Andola for a distance of 150 miles. The other 
rivers are the Kagna, and its tributaries the Benithora, Mulla- 
mari, and Kamaluti. The Kagna is itself a tributary of the 
Bhima, as is also the Awarja. 

The geological formations are the Archaean gneiss east- 
ward, the Bhima series about the centre, and the Deccan trap in 
the north and west. The region has been fully described by 
Mr. R. B. Foote {Memoirs^ Geological Survey of India, vol. xii, 
pt. i). 

Generally speaking, the District is devoid of forests, except 
in the hilly portions of the Mah^aon and Chincholi taluks, 
which contain teak {Tectona grandis), eppa {Nardmckia bznata), 
tirman {Anogeissus latifolia), sandra [Acacia Catechu), babul 
[Acacia arabica), farvar [Cassia auriculata) bljdsdl [Ptero- 
carpus Marsupiuni), malldmaddi [Terminalia tomentosa), nlm, 
tamarind, mango, and several species of fig. 

In the hills and jungles in the northern portion of the Dis- 
trict tigers, leopards, bears, nilgai, and wild hog are found ; 
and in the plains, hares and antelope. 

The climate differs materially in the several geological divi- 
sions. The Carnatic or trappean portion is hot and dry during 
the summer, whereas the Telingana or granitic portion, which 

^ For the alterations made in 1905 see section on Population. Except 
where otherwise stated, the article describes the District as it stood before 
these were effected. 
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has wooded hills and tanks, is damp, and not so hot in the 
dry season. Fever prevails from July to October, and during . 
recent years plague has been prevalent in some idluks. 

The rainfall is very capricious, causing occasional droughts. Rainfall. 
Its average amount for the twenty-one years ending 1901 was 
29 inches. The great famine of 1900 was the result of the 
abnormally scanty rainfall (14*7 inches) of 1899. 

Prior to the Muhammadan conquest the District was in- History, 
eluded in the territory of the Kakatlyas of Warangal. In the 
early part of the fourteenth century Ulugh Khan, afterwards 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, annexed it to the kingdom of Delhi, 
since which time it has continued under Muhammadan rule. 

After the death of Muhammad bin Tughlak it fell to the Bah- 
mani kingdom, and, after the break-up of that power, to Bijapur. 

On the conquest of the Deccan by Aurangzeb it was again 
included in the empire of Delhi, but was separated from it on 
the establishment of the Hyderabad State by Asaf Jah. 

The fort of Gulbarga, originally built by Raja Gulchand, Archaeo- 
and afterwards strengthened by Ala-ud-dTn Bahmani, is a re- 
markable building, containing 15 towers and 26 guns, one of 
which is 25 feet long. A large mosque, 216 by 176 feet, in 
the fort, is constructed on the model of the mosque of Coidova 
in Spain, and is the only one of its kind in India. In the 
eastern quarter of the city are the tombs of the Bahmani 
kings, huge square buildings surmounted by domes. Near 
the tomb of Khwaja Banda Nawaz are a mosque, a sarai, and 
a college, all built by Aurangzeb in 1687. The forts of Flroz- 
abad, on the Bhima river, and of Chincholi and Chitapur are 
worthy of note, especially the last, where the Portuguese from 
Goa constructed a curious church, which has now been reno- 
vated. 

The number of towns and villages, including paigah and Popuk- 
jdgirs^ is 1,109. The population at the last three enumerations 
was: (1881) 523,838, (1891) 649,258, and (1901) 742,745- 
The towns now are Gulbarga, Aland, Surapur, Kosgi, 

Yadgir, Seram, Shahabad, and Kodangal. About 81 per 
cent, of the population in 1901 were Hindus and 15 per cent. 
Musalmans. Though the District is in the Carnatic division, 
Kanarese is spoken by only 53 per cent, of the population, 

Telugu being the language of 25, Urdu of 14, and Marathi of 
6 per cent The table on the next page exhibits the details of 
area, towns, villages, and population, according to the Census 
of 1901. 

In 1905 the Gurmatkal and Mahagaon taluks were divided 

R 2 
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between Seram, Kodangal, Gulbarga, and Yadgir, the last being 
transferred from Raichur District Shahpur and Surapur have 
also been added from the recently abolished Lingsugur Dis- 
trict, besides 73 villages from Mahbubnagar District, included 
in the Kodangal and Yadgir taluks. In its present form, the 
District consists of eight taluks — Gulbarga, Andola, Chin- 
CHOLi, Kodangal, Seram, Yadgir, Shahpur, and Surapur ; 
five paigdh ildkds^ Aland, Pirozabad, Afzalpur, Kalgi, and 
Chitapur; and two jdgirs^ Tandur and Kosgi. The area of 
paigdh and jdgtrs is approximately 976 square miles, and the 
population 253,349. 


Taluk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages 

Gulbarga 

.534 

I 

loS 

75.512 

144 

- II.O 

1 


Mahagaon . 

307 


81 

43.090 

140 

“ :.*(> 



Chincholi . 

277 


69 

37.671 

136 

+ 1 6-0 


d 

Kodangal . 

I4I 

I 

60 

31,182 

221 

- 8.7 



Seram . 

267 

1 

72 

50,043 

187 

+ 52.2 



Gurmatkal . 

304 

... 

86 

51.424 

169 

+ 8*5 



Andola 

608 


117 

73.854 

I 2 I 

+ 24.1 


Iz; 

JdgXrs, (See. . 

1,664 

4 

509 

379.969 

228 

+ IM 



District total 

1 

4,093 

1 

1,103 

742.745 

181 1 

+ 14*4 


14,880 


Castes and The most numerous agricultural caste is that of the Kunbis 
(231,000), of whom 81,000 are Lingayat or Banjara Kapus and 
77 j5oo Kolls. Next in point of numbers are the Mahars or 
village menials (67,600), the Mangs or leather-workers (39,100), 
the Vanis or trading caste (30,000), and the Brahmans (18,000). 
The Mahars and Mangs also work as field-labourers. The 
number directly engaged in agriculture in 1901 was 432,814, 
or 58 per cent, of the total population. 

Christian An American Methodist mission was established at Gul- 
xnissions. j^arga in 1883, with a branch at Kami. A school connected' 
with it has 200 pupils. The District contained 187 native 
Christians in 1901, of whom 113 were Roman Catholics and 
62 Protestants. 

General Gulbarga falls into two natural divisions, the Carnatic and 
tural con- Telingana. In the former regar or black cotton soil’ 
ditions. predominates, which is interspersed with masab or chalka ) 
in the latter 7 nasab and khardb or sandy soils predominate, 
though regar is not wanting. In the Carnatic portion rabi 
crops, such as white jowdr^ wheat, gram, cotton, and linseed, 
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are extensively grown, while in the latter yellow jotvdr, bdjra^ 
castor-seed, rice, linseed, and hemp are the common kharif 
crops. In the two Telingana taluks of Kodangal and Gurmat- 
kal rice is largely raised with tank-irrigation. The soils of 
Chincholi and Mahagaon are lateritic, and rank next to the 
in fertility. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdri. In 1901, out of Chief agri- 
an area of 2,428 square miles of khdisa, ‘crown’ lands, 
indms, 1,955 cultivated, 43 being imgated , 138 square and princi- 
miles were cultivable waste and fallows, 126 were occupied 
by forests, and 209 were not available for cultivation. The 
staple food-crop is jowdr^ covering 64 per cent, of the net area 
cropped. Bdjra^ rice, and wheat come next in importance, the 
area under each being 206, 32, and 22 square miles. Cotton 
and oilseeds were grown on 50 and 103 square miles. 

On the completion of the settlement of the District in 1893, 
the whole of the available lands were taken up by the ryots, 
hence no extension of holdings has been possible. The culti- 
vators have shown no disposition to adopt improved agricultural 
implements or new varieties of seed. 

There is no particular breed of cattle, but those ordinarily Cattle, "&c. 
reared are strong and suitable for ploughing the stiff regar and 
heavy loamy soils. Sheep and goats are of the ordinary type. 

Ponies are to be had everywhere for from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30, 
but those of the Andola taluk command as much as Rs. 100. 

Two Arab stallions are kept by the State at Gulbarga and 
Kodangal for the purpose of improving the breed of horses. 

The total area of irrigated land in 1900--1 was 43 square Imgation. 
miles, or about 2*2 per cent, of the cultivated area. The 
different sources of irrigation and the areas under each are as 
follows: canals and channels 4-5 square miles, and tanks and 
wells 38-5. Kodangal and Gurmatkal are the only taluks where 
tank-irrigation is carried on. There are altogether 107 large 
and 119 small tanks, 5,255 wells, and 196 other sources of 
irrigation, such as anicuts and channels, all in good repair. 

In the Chincholi tdluk 51 square miles of land were formed Forests, 
into a ‘reserved’ forest in 1896, which contains teak and other 
valuable timber. The tdluks of Seram, Kodangal, Gurmatkal, 
and Mahagaon also contain some scrubby jungle and open 
forests. The total area of protected and unprotected forests is 
126 square miles. 

The most important mineral found and worked extensively Minerals, 
in the District is laminated limestone, which occurs at Shah- 
abM on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Chitapur on the 
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Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, and also in the Gulbarga 
and Seram taluks. The stone is known as ‘ Shahabad stone,’ 
from the name of the place where it was first quarried, and is 
largely employed in roofing and flooring. 

Among hand industries are the weaving of cotton and silk 
sdfls and cloth of gold, ordinary cotton cloth, and cotton tweeds. 
In the Andola and Chincholi taluks the shepherds make 
blankets of very superior quality valued at from Rs. 10 to 
Rs. 50, which are durable and waterproof. A large spinning 
and weaving mill, 2 miles west of Gulbarga, began working in 
1886, with a capital of 12 lakhs. It contains 21,036 spindles 
and 224 looms, and gives occupation to 970 persons. There is 
one ginning factory in the Seram taluk. 

The exports consist of jowdr^ bdjra^ and other cereals and 
pulses, hides, cotton, jaggery, oilseeds, tobacco, and tarvar bark 
used in tanning. The chief imports are salt, salted fish, opium, 
spices, gold and silver, refined sugar, sulphur, yarn, raw silk, 
iron, brass, cotton and woollen stuffs, matches, kerosene oil, 
and hardware. The city of Gulbarga is the chief centre of trade, 
to which everything is brought by the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and thence distributed to all parts of the District. 
The other centres are Tandur and Sulhpet. The trading castes 
are Lingayat Vanis and Komatis, besides Momins, Marwaris, 
and Bhatias. The Bhatias, who come from Bombay, are 
engaged in the export of grain and oilseeds. 

The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line enters the District 
at Dudneh in the west and leaves it near Wadi junction, with 
a length of 50 miles. The Nizam’s Guaranteed State Railway, 
starting from Wadi junction, runs north-east and east for 115 
miles. 

The total length of roads is only 79 miles. These run from 
Gulbarga to Homnabad (37-1 miles), Tandur station to Kosgi 
(26 miles), Nawandgi station to Dichkanpalli (ii| miles), and 
the Malkhaid road (4 miles). 

Altogether eight famines were recorded during the last cen- 
tury, in 1804, 18x9, 1833, 1S54, 1873, 1877-8, 1897, and 1899- 
1900, The famine of 1804 was partly due to struggles with 
the Marathas, and partly to excessive rain, which prevented 
sowings; and that of 1873 was caused by the influx of people 
from the adjoining famine-stricken districts ; all the others were 
the result of local drought and the failure of crops. The rain- 
fall in 1899 was less than half the average, causing the failure 
of both the khanf and rabi crops, which resulted in the famine 
of 1900. The distress was intense, and relief measures were 
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carried out at a cost to the State of 3I lakhs. The loss of cattle 
was computed at 28 per cent. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions : the first com- District 
prising the taluks of Seram, Kodangal, and Yadgir, under a ®?hdivi- 
Second Talukdar ; the second comprising the taluks of Chin- Saff! ^ 
<^holi and Gulbarga, under a Third Talukdar; and the third 
comprising the taluks of Andola, Shahpur, and Stirapur, under 
the head-quarters Second Talukdar. There is a takstlddr in 
each tdhik. 

The District civil court is under a Judge called the Ndzim-i- Civil and 
JDlwdni, and each tahsllddr sits as a subordinate civil court, pdminal 
The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate of the District, and 
the JSldzinirt-jDtwdni is a joint-magistrate, who exercises magis- 
terial powers during the absence of the First Talukdar from 
head-quarters. The Second and Third Talukdars and the 
tahsilddrs exercise second and third-class magisterial powers. 

As Gulbarga city is the head-quarters of the Division, the 
Subahddr and the JNdzmi-i-Subah or Divisional Civil and 
Criminal Judge also hold their courts there. Serious crime in 
ordinary years is light, but cattle-thefts and dacoities increase 
in adverse seasons. 

The District was formed in 1873, ^-nd then consisted of only Land 
six taluks ) but on the breaking up of Surapur District in 
1883 the Andola taluk was transferred to Gulbarga. Prior to 
1866, taluks were made over to revenue farmers who received 
10 per cent, on the collections ; but in 1866 regular officials 
were appointed for revenue and judicial work. The first 
regular settlement was completed in 1893 and the assessment 
was fixed for fifteen years, resulting in an increase of Rs. 1,76,970, 
or nearly 18 per cent. The average assessment on ‘dry ^ land 
is Rs. 1-2 (maximum Rs. 2-2, minimum R. i), and on ‘wet' 
land Rs. ii (maximum Rs. 14, minimum Rs. 5). 

The land revenue and the total revenue of the District are 
shown below, in thousands of rupees • — 



1881 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

7,49 

13,9^ 

11,32 

21,82 

11,77 

23,84 

11,27 

25,67 


Owing to the changes in area effected in 1905, the land revenue 
demand is now about 17*4 lakhs. 

The levy of a local cess of one anna in the rupee on land Local and 
revenue was commenced from 1890, five-twelfths of the total govern- 
being set apart for roads and public purposes. Boards were ment. 
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constituted for every tahik^ except Gulbarga, where a District 
board was formed, which supervises the working of the taluk 
boards and municipalities of Gulbarga and all tahk head- 
quarters. The total income in 1901 was Rs. 66,300, and the 
expenditure Rs. 48,600. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the District police, the 
Mohtamiin or Superintendent being his executive deputy. 
Under him are an assistant, 9 inspectors, 96 subordinate 
officers, 600 constables, and 30 mounted police, distributed 
among 34 thanas. The Central jail at Gulbarga is capable 
of accommodating 1,000 prisoners. Convicts with sentences 
exceeding six months from Osmanabad, Raichur, and Ling- 
sugiir are sent here. The six outlying taluk offices have lock- 
ups for temporary confinement The prisoners in the Central 
jail are taught various industries ; and carpets, shatranjls^ 
counterpanes, towels of sorts, cotton tweeds and other cloths, 
tents,, and furniture of all descriptions are made, most of which 
are sold locally. 

Gulbarga District lakes a low place as regards the literacy of 
its population, of whom only 2 per cent. (3‘8 males and o-ii 
females) could read and write in 1901. The first State school 
was opened in 1866, and local board schools were established 
in 1890. The total number of pupils under instruction in 188 r, 
1891, 190X, and 1903 was 323, 2,130, 3,600, and 3,317 respec- 
tively. In 1903 there were 43 primary schools, one middle, 
and one high school, 273 girls being under instruction in that 
year. The total amount expended on education in 1901 was 
Rs. 26,750, of which 52 per cent, was devoted to primary 
schools. 

The District possesses one hospital and four dispensaries, 
with accommodation for 24 in-patients. In 1901 the total num- 
ber of cases treated in all these institutions was 34,438, of 
whom 204 were in-patients. The number of operations per- 
formed was 652. The total expenditure was Rs. 15,580, of 
which Rs. 12,555 was contributed by the State and Rs. 3,025 
from the local cess. Besides these, there is duyundni dispen- 
sary in Gulbarga city, at which the total number of patients 
treated in 1901 was 24,295. The expenditure was Rs. 2,088, 
met wholly from the local cess. 

The number of persons successfully vaccinated in ipoo-i 
was 1,766, or 2*37 per 1,000 of the population. Compared with 
previous years, the proportion has risen. 

Gulbarga Taluk.— Central taluk of Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State. In 1901 the area was 674 square miles, and 
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the population 103,0513 including jdgzrs. The population in 
1891 had been 1 15,699, the decrease being due to plague. The 
taluk contains Gulbarga City (population, 29,228), the head- 
quarters of the Division, District, and taluk i and 145 villages, 
of which 37 are jdgzr. The land revenue in 1901 was 2*8 lakhs. 
In 1905 the Mahagaon taluk was merged in Gulbarga. The 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway passes through the taluk, which 
is composed of black cotton soil. The two ^aigdh ildkds of 
Afzalpur and Kalgi, with populations of 34,909 and 30,610, 
and 47 and 43 villages respectively, lie to the west and east of 
Gulbarga, Their areas are about 151 and 136 square miles.- 

Mahagaon. — Former tdh^k in the north of Gulbarga Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State. The population, including jdglrs, was 
61,179 in 1901, and the area 379 square miles, the population 
having decreased from 63,438 in 1891. It contained 104 
villages, of which 23 were jd^r\ and Mahagaon (population, 
3,155) was the head-quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 
I -4 lakhs. In 1905 the taluk was merged in the Gulbarga taluk. 
The laigdh taluk of Aland is situated to the north-west, with 
74 villages and a population of 84,795. It contains one town, 
Aland (population, 10,130), the head-quarters, and has an area 
of about 245 square miles. 

Chincholi. — North-eastern taluk of Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 413 square miles. The 
population in 1901 was 58,860, compared with 50,737 in 1891. 
Chincholi (population, 4,008) is the head-quarters ; and the 
taluk contains no villages, of which 41 are jdgtr. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 1-5 lakhs. Chincholi is hilly, and com- 
posed of lateritic and black cotton soils. In the rearrangement 
of 1905 the taluk received a few villages from Kodangal. 

Kodangal Taluk. — Eastern taluk of Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 21X square miles and popu- 
lation in 1901 of 62,091, including jdgirs, compared with 
67,983 in 189 X. It had three towns, Kodangal (population, 
5,099), the head-quarters, Tandur (5,930), and Kosgi (8,228) ; 
and 95 villages, of which 35 ^re jdglr. The land revenue in 
1901 was I'X lakhs. In 1905 the taluk was enlarged by the 
addition of 59 villages from Gurmatkal and X5 from Koilkonda 
in Mahbubnagar, while it lost 21 villages to Chincholi. Rice 
is largely grown with tank-irrigation. The two jdgir taluks, 
Tandur and Kosgi, with 62 and xi villages, and 23,725 and 
15,344 inhabitants respectively, lie to the north and south-east. 
Tandur and Kosgi are their head-quarter towns, and their 
areas are 202 and 25 square miles respectively. 
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Seram Taltik. — Eastern taluk of Gulbarga District, Hyder- 
abad State. The population in 1901, including jdgzrs, was 
82,349, compared with 54,106 in 1891 , the area was 404 
square miles. Up to 1905 the tdhzk contained one town, 
Seram (population, 5,503), the head-quarters ; and X17 villages, 
of which 45 were jdglr. The land revenue in 1901 was 
1-8 lakhs. In 1905, 21 villages from Gurmatkal were added 
to Seram. Rice is grown in the taluk with tank-irrigation. 
The Jfaigdk taluk of ChTtapur, with a population of 28,930 
and 38 villages, lies to the east of this tdluk^ and has an area 
of about 12 1 square miles, 

Yadgir Taluk. — Tdluk in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad 
State. Till 1905 the tdluk was attached to Raichur District. 
The population in 1901, including jdgzrSy was 42,996 and the 
area 355 square miles. In 1891 the population was 62,264, 
the decrease being due to the transfer of certain villages to 
the adjoining tdluks and Districts, The tdlz^k contains one 
town, Yadgir (population, 6,271), the head-quarters; and 
64 villages, of which 14 are jdglr. The BhTma river flows 
along the western border. The land revenue in 1901 was 
Rs. 86,000. In 1905 the tdluk was enlarged by the addition 
of some villages from Gurmatkal and from Mahbubnagar 
District. 

Gurmatkal. — Former tdluk in the south-east of Gulbarga 
District, Hyderabad State. In 1901 it had an area of 320 
square miles and a population of 52,480, compared with 
48,348 in 1891. The 91 villages it contained were divided 
in 1905 between the Seram, Yadgir, and Kodangal tdluks. 
The land revenue in 1901 was a lakh. 

Shahpur. — Tdluk in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 585 square miles, including jdgzrs. The 
population in 1901 was 104,274, compared with 93,210 in 
1891. It contains one town, Sagar (population, 5,445), and 
150 villages, of which 40 are jagr^ Shahpur (3,251) is 
the head-quarters. The Bhima river flows along the south- 
east border. The land revenue in 1901 was x-7 lakhs. The 
soil is chiefly of the black cotton description. 

Surapur Taluk. — Tdluk in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad 
State. The area in 1901, including j'dgzrs, was 664 square 
miles, and the population 105,702, compared with 101,185 
in 189X. It contains one town, Surapur (population, 8,271), 
the head-quarters; and 181 villages, of which 48 are j'agir. 
The Kistna river forms the southern boundary. The land 
revenue in 1901 was 1-7 lakhs. 
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Andola. — Southern taluk of Gulbarga District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 740 square miles. The population in 
1901, including jagtrs, was 84,731, compared with 68,279 
in 1891. Andola contains 147 villages, of which 30 axe/agir, 
Jevargi (population, 2,194) being the head-quarters. The 
land revenue in 1901 was 2*1 lakhs. The faigah taluk of 
Firozabad lies to the north, with a population of 35,035, and 
contains 29 villages and one town, Shahabad (population, 
5,105), the head-quarters. The area is about 96 square miles. 

Aland. — Head-quarters of the paigdh taluk of the same 
name in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
17® 34' N. and 76° 35' E., 20 miles north-west of Gulbarga 
city. Population (1901), 10,130. Aland is a commercial 
centre of some importance. 

Gulbarga City. — Ancient city and head-quarters of the 
Gulbarga Division and District, Hyderabad State, situated 
in 17° 2 i'N, and 76° 51' E. The poiDulation in 1901 was 
29,228, compared with 28,200 in 1891 and 22,834 in 1881. 
Gulbarga was formerly a Hindu city of some importance, and 
before the MusalmSn conquest formed part of the dominions 
of the Raja of Warangal. Warangal, Gulbarga, and Bldar 
were successively captured by Muhammad bin Tughlak early 
in the fourteenth century. About 1345 the Deccan governors 
rebelled against Muhammad bin Tughlak ; and in the con- 
fusion that followed Zafar Khm assumed royal dignity and, 
proclaiming his independence, took possession of the Deccan 
provinces, including Daulatabad, Gulbarga, and Bidar, and 
establishing his capital at Gulbarga commenced to reign in 
1347 under the title of Ala-ud-din Hasan Shah Gangu Bah- 
niani, or according to some historians Ala-ud-din Bahman 
Shah. Gulbarga remained the capital of the Bahmani kings 
from this date until the reign of Ahmad Shah Wali, who 
removed his capital to Bidar. Gulbarga then rapidly lost its 
importance. In 1504 it was occupied by the Bijapur troops ; 
and, though recovered by Amir BarXd in 1514, it was shortly 
after again taken by the Bijapur troops, and remained in the 
possession of the Adil Shahi kings until the Mughal invasion 
of the Deccan, when Mir Jumla besieged and took it in 1657. 
From this period Gulbarga formed part of the Deccan posses- 
sion of the Delhi rulers, till the surrender of Hyderabad to the 
first of the Nizams. The old palaces and mosques >Yhich 
were erected by the Bahmani kings were suffered to fall into 
ruins and decay after the removal of the capital to Bidar. 

The city is situated on an undulating plain, presenting a 
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somewhat dreary expanse of black soil. It was made the 
head-quarters of a Division about 1874, when a new era of 
prosperity commenced. It now contains the residence of the 
Suhahddr^ several large buildings for State offices and officials, 
a Central jail, a public garden, a large tank, an extensive 
market-place, schools, post office and other public offices, 
a cotton-spinning and weaving mill, and a Christian mission 
with a school attached to it. The south-eastern line of the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway has a station 2 miles from 
the city. Gulbarga is a large centre of trade, and has of late 
years become a prosperous place and a rival of Sholapur. 
In ,the eastern quarter of the city are the tombs of the 
Bahmani kings. They are huge square buildings surmounted 
by domes, and are roughly but strongly built. Not far away 
is the shrine of Khwaja Banda Nawaz, a celebrated Musalman 
saint, who came here during the reign of Firoz Shah Bahmani 
in 14^3- To the north-w’est is the old fort of Gulbarga, the 
outer walls and gateways of which, together with most of the 
old buildings in it, are in a dilapidated condition. The bald 
hisdr or citadel is in a better state of preservation. One of 
the most remarkable buildings in this part of India is the 
unfinished mosque in the old fort, built in the reign of Firoz 
Shah and modelled after the great mosque of Cordova in 
Spain, measuring 216 feet east and west, and 176 feet north 
and south, and covering an area of 38,016 square feet. Its 
great peculiarity is that the whole area is covered in. 

Kodangal Town. — Head-quarters of the tdhik of the same 
name in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 
7' N. and 77° 38' E., 12 miles south of Tandur station on the 
Nizam’s State Railway. Population (1901 ), 5,099. Besides the 
fahsll office, the office of the police inspector, a idh^k post office, 
and a vernacular upper primary school with 232 pupils are 
located here. Kodangal has a mosque said to be 300 years old. 

Kosgi. — Head-quarters of the estate of the same name 
belonging to Sir Salar Jang’s family, in Gulbarga District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 16^ 59' N. and 77° 43' E. 
Population (1901), 8,228. The town contains a dispensary, 
a police station, a school wdth 50 pupils, all maintained by 
the estate, and three private schools with 140 pupils. Silk 
and cotton sdris are extensively made, there being 1,500 
looms at work. 

Sagax . — -Jdgir town in the Shahpur tdhiJi^ of Gulbarga 
District, Hyderabad State, situated m 16® 37' N. and 76° 48' E., 
6 miles south of Shahpur town. Population (1901), 5,445. 
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Two large tanks and the shrine of Sufi Sarmast, a Musalman 
saint, lie close to the town. 

Seram Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
17° ii' N. and 77° 18' E., on the Nizam’s State Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,503. Seram contains many old temples 
and mosques, notable among them being the old Jama Masjid, 
constructed in the pillar and lintel style, and the temple of 
Panchalinga, the pillars of which are richly carved, while the 
ceilings are well decorated. It has a ginning factory also. 

Shahabad. — Town in the paigah taluk of Firozabad, 
Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 8' N. and 
76° 56' E. ' Population (1901), 5,105. Laminated limestone, 
known as ‘ Shahabad stone,’ is largely quarried in the vicinity, 
and takes its name from the town. It is an important station 
on the Great Indian Peninsula Railway. An elegant masoniy 
enclosure in the centre of the town is supposed to be the wall 
of a royal palace, and encloses a large mosque and a well. 
The town contains two post offices, British and Nizam’s, a police 
station, a dispensary, and three primary schools. 

Surapur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Gulbai-ga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
16® 31' N. and 76° 46' E. Population (1901), 8,271. The 
town belonged to the Rajas of Surapur, the last of whom 
revolted during the Mutiny of 1857, and the samasthdn was 
made over to the Hyderabad State as a gift after the restora- 
tion of order. It contains a Munsif’s court, a dispensary, an 
English middle school, a girls’ school, a post office, a branch 
British post office, and the ^ New Darbar,’ a large building 
built by Colonel Meadows Taylor during his residence here. 

Tandur. — Head-quarters of the Jd^r taluk of the same 
name in the Kodangal tdluk of Gulbarga District, Hyderabad 
State, situated in 17° 15' N. and 77® 34' E., on the Nizam’s 
State Railway. Population (1901), 5,930. The Kagna river 
flows one mile south of the town. 

Yadgir Town, — Head-quarters of the tdluk of the same 
name in Gulbarga District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
16® 46' N. and 77® 9' E., on the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway> The fort of Yadgir was built on a hill by a Yadava 
king. An inscription on the Nizam Burj gives an account 
of Nizam AH Khan’s visit to the governor of .the place. In 
the town are a Jama Masjid and another mosque with an 
inscription. Yadgir also contains a post office, a middle school 
-with 237 pupils, and a police inspector’s office. 
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Bonn- Lingsugur Districts — Frontier District in the Gulbarga 
daiiesjcon- Division of Hyderabad State, situated in the south-west corner 
and^hill^’ adjoining the Bombay Districts of Bijapur and Dharwar, 
and river which bound it to the west; Gulbarga and Raichtir, which 
systems, border it to the north and east ; and the Madras District of 
Bellary, from which it is separated by the Tungabhadra river 
to the east and south. It lies between 15° 3' and 16° 20' N. 
and 75® 48' and 77® 2' E., and has a total area of 4>S79 square 
miles; but the area of State and ‘crown’ lands is only 2,968 
square miles, the rest being comprised in the two large jagtrs 
of the Salar Jang family and other smaller jagirs and the two 
smiasthdns of Gurgunta and Anegundi. 

A range of hills 14 miles long, known as the Yamnigadh 
range, begins at Daryapur village in the Gangawati taluk and 
ends in the same taluk at Bamsugur. In the Shahpur taluk 
is a small range called the Muhammadapur hills, 5 miles 
long, and Shahpur town is built on part of this. A third 
range takes its name from Surapur and is 8 miles in length. 

The most important river is the Kistna, which flows from 
west to east through the District for a length of 94 miles. 
It enters the District in the Lingsugur tdluk^ and receives the 
Bhima at a point 16 miles north of the town of Raichtir near 
the boundary of Raichur District. The next important river 
is the Tungabhadra, which enters the south of the Gangawati 
taluk and flows along the borders of that and the Sindhnur 
taluk for a distance of 44 miles, when it enters Raichur. The 
Bhima enters Lingsugur near Raoza in the Shahpur taluk in 
the north, and falls into the Kistna after a course of 42 miles in 
the District. The other rivers are the Maski and the Sindhnur 
nullahs, both tributaries of the Tungabhadra. The Devapur 
nullah flows through the Surapur taluk for 24 miles and falls 
into the Kistna. 

Geology. The chief geological formations are the Archaean, including 
various forms of gneiss and groups of crystalline schists known 
as the Dharwar series; the Kaladgi rocks, occupying a few 
spurs and outliers near the western frontiers, extensions of the 
main area situated in Dharwar and Belgaum ; and the Bhima 
series, north, west, and south-west of Sagar, forming a narrow 
strip between the gneiss and the Deccan trap which constitutes 
the frontier beyond them. Complete accounts have been pub- 
lished by R. B. Foote in Memoirs^ Geological Survey of hidia, 
vol. xii, part i, and in Records, vols. xv, part iv , xix, part ii ; 

^ In 1905 the District of Lingsugur was abolished, the Shahpur and 
Surapur tdtuh being transfer! ed to Gulbarga and the other four to Raichur. 
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xxi, part ii ; xxii, part i. The Hatti gold-mine is situated in 
the auriferous Dharwar schists. 

The flora of the District is scanty and is characteristic of the Botany, 
dry zone. The predominant trees are hahul {Acacia arabica), 
mm, mango^ and several species of fig. 

In the hills of Gangawati, Shahpur, and Surapur, leopards, Fauna, 
hunting cheetahs, hyenas, and bears are found ; and black-faced 
monkeys are abundant in the Lingsugur and Gangawati taluks. 
Game-birds are represented by peafowl, partridges, and quail, 
while duck, teal, and water-fowl are met with in the vicinity of 
tanks and rivers. 

From September to May and June the climate is dry and Climate, 
healthy, but during the monsoons the taluks of Gangawati and 
Surapur are very ^ malarious. The Sindhnur, Kushtagi, and rainfall. 
Shahpur taluks are the healthiest. Though the temperature 
in May rises to 112° in the day, the nights are cool. In 
December it falls to 56°. The annual rainfall averages about 
21 inches. 

The District formed part of the Vijayanagar kingdom in the History, 
fourteenth century. After the foundation of the Bahmani 
dynasty it became part of that kingdom, but was taken and 
retaken by the rulers of the two States, until it fell to the Adil 
Shahi rulers of Bijapur. Upon the conquest of Bijapur by 
Aurangzeb it was annexed to the empire of Delhi, but was 
separated from it when the Hyderabad State was founded by 
Asaf Jah, early in the eighteenth century. It was ‘assigned’ 
to the British Government under the treaty of 1853, but was 
restored to the Nizam in i860. 

The forts of Anegunbi, Mudgal, Jaldrug, Koppal, and Archaeo- 
Shahpur are interesting from an historical as well as an^^sy* 
archaeological point of view. Ittugi, 60 miles south-west of 
Lingsugur, contains a fine old temple, which dates from 
A.D. 1112--3. In the village of Gugi are a Jama Masjid and 
the tomb of a local saint, named Pir Chanda Husain. The 
villages of Kallur and Kukanur also contain ancient temples. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including Poptila- 
large and small jdgtrs, is 1,273. The population at the last three 
enumerations was : (1881) 480,715, (1891) 620,014, and (1901) 

675,813. It is divided into six taluks as shown below, and 
also contains the two large Jdgtrs of Koppal and Yelbarga, and 
the two samasthdns of Anegundi and Gurgunta. The towns 
are Koppal, Surapur, Mudgal, Gangawati, Sagar, Sindh- 
nur, and Lingsugur. About 90 per cent, of the population 
are Hindus ; while 87 per cent, speak Kanarese and 7 per cent. 
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Urdu. The following table gives the chief statistics of popula- 
tion in 1901 ; — 


Taluk 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation m 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and iQOi. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Lingsugur 

499 

I 

95 

47,487 

95 

+ I9.S 



Surapur . 

550 

1 

133 

87,675 

159 

+ 4-4 


3 

Sh^pur . 

490 

I 

no 

81,884 

167 

+ 13*0 



Sindhnur . 

476 

I 

65 

40,788 

86 

+ 31*4 


> 

Gangawati 

429 

I 

. 103 

54,539 

127 

+ 18 0 



Kushtagi . 

524 


121 

51,769 

99 

— 10*3 


0 

Jdgirs, &c. 

1,911 

2 

640 

311,671 

163 

+ 12.7 



District total 

4.879 

7 

1,267 

675.813 

138 

+ 8.9 

16,998 


The most numerous caste in the District is that of the 
agricultural Kapus, numbering i8x,ioo, two-thirds of whom 
are Lingayats. Kommaras or potters number 104,100; 
Bedars, 72,000; Salas or weavers, 30,500; and Upparas, 
30,100, of whom 17,700 are extractors of salt from saline earth. 
The Dhers number 18,200, and the Chamars or workers in 
leather, 14,600. The number of persons directly engaged in 
agriculture is about 66 per cent, of the total. 

At Mudgal there is a Roman Catholic mission, which was 
established about 1557, during the reign of the Adil Shahis of 
Bijapur, who granted lands to the mission and exempted them 
from taxes. The mission is one of the oldest in India, and is 
said to have been established by priests dispatched from Goa 
by St. Francis Xavier. The native Christian population of the 
District in 1901 was 524, of whom 481 were Roman Catholics. 

The larger portion of the District is composed of viasab^ 
a mixture of reddish and white sandy soils, interspersed with 
regar or black soil and kharah. In contrast to the Sindhnur 
taluhy in which regar predominates and rahi crops are exten- 
sively grown, the soils of the remaining five taluks are chiefly 
masab^ and are used for khanf crops. White joivar^ gram, 
wheat, cotton, and linseed are the chief rabi crops, being raised 
on the regar ; while red jowdr^ bdjra^ iuar and other pulses, 
and sesamum are sown in the masab as kharif crops. The 
kharab soils are utilized for garden produce, and require heavy 
manuring. The alluvial soils in the valleys of the rivers also 
produce rabi crops, and are very fertile. 

The tenure of land is mainly ryohvdri In 1901, out of a 
total area of 2,968 square miles comprised in the khdlsa and 
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^ crown’ lands, 2,205 cultivated, 22 being irrigated, while statistics^ 
124 were cultivable waste and fallows, 130 were forests, p^fcropf* 
and 509 were not available for cultivation. The staple food 
of the people consists of jowdr^ bdjra^ and kangm, produced 
from 42, 10, and 8 per cent, respectively of the net area cropped. 

Cotton was grown on 303 and wheat on 39 square miles. 
Sugar-cane is raised in small quantities with well-irrigation 
in all the taluks^ and in the Gangawati taluk it is irrigated 
from the Tungabhadra channel. 

In 1888, when the District was settled, there were 331 square 
miles of unoccupied land, but in 1901 only 124 square miles 
remained unoccupied. The ryots have done nothing to 
improve the cultivation by the introduction of new varieties 
of seed or better agricultural implements. 

No special breed of cattle is characteristic of the District. Cattle, &c. 
Those in use are strong and well suited for ordinary agricul- 
tural work, but not for deep ploughing, for which bullocks have 
to be imported. Up to 1887 Arab stallions were maintained for 
breeding purposes, but owing to the hot climate breeding 
operations were not successful. Ponies, sheep, and goats of 
the ordinary kind are kept. 

In the GangSwati taluk there is some wet cultivation Irrigation, 
supplied by an old channel 9 miles long, taking off from the 
Tungabhadra. The total irrigated area in the District is only 
22 square miles, supplied by this channel and by wells, of 
which there are 1,404. Tanks number 89, large and small, 
but they are used for drinking purposes only. There is great 
scope for extensive irrigation in the District ; and surveys and 
estimates have been completed for the two Kistna channels and 
the Bennur project, which would cost more than 20 lakhs and 
irrigate 107 square miles, yielding a revenue of about lakhs. 

The repair of the large tank at Kachkanur will cost 2 J lakhs, 
and it is estimated that it will irrigate 27,170 acres, yielding 
a revenue of nearly 2^ lakhs. 

The District has 130 square miles of unprotected forests in Forests, 
the Shahpur and Surapur taluks^ and on the Yamnigadh hills 
in the Gangawati tdluk. 

The most important mineral is gold, obtained from auriferous Minerals, 
quartz. The mines in the Raichur dodb were leased in 1894 
to the Hyderabad Deccan Company, but are not being worked 
now. Laminated limestone like the Shahabad stone is found 
and worked in the Shahpur, Surapur, and Kushtagi taluks. 

There is no important industry in the District. Coarse ^anufac- 
cotton cloth, dhotis^ and satis are woven in decreasing quantities, tures. 

HT. S 
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as mill-made cloth is imported at cheaper rates. Blankets are 
manufactured by the shepherds from the wool of their sheep, 
and sold at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 apiece. Wooden toys are 
made at Kanakgiri in the Gangawati taluk. 

Commerce. The chief exports are jowdr and other cereals, pulse, cotton^ 
oilseeds, chillies, jaggery, tobacco, tarvar bark, hides, bones, 
and horns. The principal imports consist of salt, salted fishy 
opium, spices, gold and silver, copper and brass vessels, refined 
sugar, iron, kerosene oil, yarn, raw silk, and silk, cotton, and 
woollen stuffs. 

There are five commercial centres in the District — ^Rangam- 
pet in Surapur, Mudgal and Maski in Lingsugur, Sindhnury 
and Gangawati— from which the whole of the imported articles 
are distributed to different parts. Besides these, 37 weekly 
markets are held at various places. The trading castes are 
the Komatis and Marwaris, wlao do banking business also. 
Railways The south-west corner of the District is crossed by the 
and roads. Southern Mahratta Railway. The total length of gravelled 
roads is 219 miles, all under the Public Works department 
The principal routes are : Lingsugur to Pamankalur (ii miles), 
to Surapur (30), to Jantgal (59), and SurSpur to Nailkal (27). 
Famine. In 1793 and 1803 the District was visited by two great 
famines known as the dogihard or ‘ skull ’ famine and rdgibard 
or rdgi famine, when people and cattle died by thousands. 
Jowdr in 1793 sold at two seers per rupee and rdgi in 1803 at 
the same price. The District suffered in 1814, 1819, 1831, 
and 1866 from famines more or less severe, but worse than all 
these was that of 1877-8, the effects of which were felt far and 
wide. Thousands of persons lost their lives, or emigrated 
to other regions, and many villages were deserted. The rain- 
fall in 1876 was 10 inches, and in 1877 only 2-4 inches, and 
rahi and kharij crops in both years entirely failed. More 
than 100,000 persons died during this famine, cholera and 
small-pox being responsible for a large number. These figures 
refer only to the four taluks of which the District was then 
composed. More than 75 per cent, of the cattle died for 
want of water and fodder. In 1892 there was scarcity, and 
in 1897 there was famine which cost the State 3 lakhs. The 
great famine of 1900 did not affect the District beyond causing 
scarcity. 

District The District is divided into three subdivisions. One con- 
sioiK and Saff-Ikhds or ‘ crown ’ taluks of Shahpur and 

staff. Surapur, under the Second Talukdar ; the second consists of 
the Lingsugur taluk only, under the Third Talukdar ; and the 
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remaining three taluks are under the First Talukdar. There 
is a tahslldar in each taluk. 

The Ndzim-i-Dlwdni^ or District Civil Judge, presides over civil and 
the District civil court. There are five subordinate civil criminal 
courts : those of the tahsilddrs of Lingsugur, Gangawati, 
Kushtagi, and Sindhnur, and that of a Munsif for the taluks of 
Shahpur and Siirapur. The First Talukdar is the chief magis- 
trate of the District, and the Ndzim-IDiwdni is also a joint- 
magistrate, exercising magisterial powers during the absence 
of the First Talukdar from head-quarteis. The Second and 
Third Talukdars and the six tahsilddrs exercise second and 
third-class magisterial powers. There is little serious crime in 
ordinary years, but in adverse seasons dacoities and cattle and 
grain thefts increase in proportion to the severity of the 
season. 

Nothing is known of the revenue history of the District Land 
beyond the fact that lands were formerly leased on contract. 

This system was abolished in 1866, and a light rate was fixed 
per blgha (f acre) according to the nature of the land. The 
revenue survey was completed in 1888, and assessments were 
fixed for fifteen years. The survey showed that the cultivated 
area had increased by 29^ per cent. The enhancement of 
revenue was Rs. 33,600, or nearly 3^ per cent., the demand 
having risen from 9*8 to 10*2 lakhs. The average assessment 
on ‘dry’ land is 12 annas (maximum Rs. 1--10, minimum 
one anna), and on ‘ wet ’ land Rs. 7-8 (maximum Rs. 15, 
minimum Rs. 1-8). 

The land revenue and the total revenue of the District 
are shown below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

6,83 

11,90 

11,07 

11,90 

Total revenue . 

9,06 

15.71 

14,95 

15,80 


Since 1887 a cess of one anna in the rupee on the land Local 
revenue has been levied for local purposes, of which a quarter, 
or Rs. 17,000, is set apart for public works. The District 
board at Lingsugur is presided over by the First Talukdar, and 
there are taluk boards at the head-quarters of the six taluks. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the District police. Police and 
with a Superintendent {Mohiamim) as his executive deputy. 

Under him are 7 inspectors, 73 subordinate officers, 420 con- 
stables, and 25 mounted police. These are distributed among 
26 thdnas and 27 outposts, and also guard the District treasury 
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and the jail. The District jail is in the village of Karkal, near 
the head-quarters j prisoners whose terms exceed six months 
are transferred to the Central jail at Gulbarga. There are 
lock-ups in the six taluk offices. 

Education, The proportion of persons in 1901 who were able to read 
and write was 2*5 per cent. (4 males and o*i females). The 
first State school in the District was opened in 1869, and 
board schools were opened in 1896. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 
775, 1,990, 3,012, and 3,070 respectively. In 1903 there were 
29 primary and 3 middle schools, with 130 girls under instruc- 
tion. The total amount spent on education was Rs. 20,525, 
of which the State contributed Rs. 13,600. Of the total, 
69 per cent, was spent on primary schools. The fee receipts in 
1901 amounted to Rs. 1,076. 

Medical. There are three dispensaries, with a total accommodation 
for 12 in-patients. The number of cases treated in 1901 was 
18,669, including 43 in-patients, and the number of operations 
performed was 516. The total expenditure was Rs. 7,226. 

The number of cases successfully vaccinated in 1901 was 
2,583, or 3*87 per 1,000 of population. 

Bonn- Osmanabad District (formerly called Naldrug). — District 
daries, con- ^ gf Hyderabad State, bounded by the Bombay 

and hill * Districts of Ahmadnagar and Sholapur on the north, west, and 
and nver south ; by Bhir and Bidar Districts on the north and east ; by 
systems. Akalkot State of Bombay on the south ; and by Gulbarga 
District on the south-east. It encloses the detached Barsi 
taluk of Sholapur District, and lies between 17® 35' and 
18° 40' N. and 75° 16' and 76° 40' E., with a total area of 
4,010 square miles ; but the area of the khalsa and Sarf-i-khds 
(* crown lands is only 2,627 square miles, the rest h^xngpaigdk 
and jdgir, A range of hills, which enters the District at the 
north-west corner from Ahmadnagar, and continues to the 
south-east, divides it into two portions ; a plateau to the north- 
east and east, and lowlands to the west, south-west, and south. 
The taluks of Wasi, Owsa, Kalam, and parts of Tuljapur, 
Osmanabad, and Naldrug are situated on the plateau ; the 
remainder of the District on the lowlands. The general slope 
of the plateau is from south-west to north-east. The land 
rises from Tuljapur towards Osmanabad ; thence it begins 
to descend gradually towards the north-east, terminating in the 
valley of the Manjra river. 

The most important river is the Manjra, which runs due 
east along the northern boundary as far as the north-eastern 
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corner of the Owsa taluk, where it takes a southerly direction 
before entering Bidar District. Its length in Osmanabad is 
about 58 miles. Other streams which traverse portions of the 
District are the Sina and its tributary the Kherl, the Tirna, 
and the Boma, which all run in a south-easterly direction, the 
Slna forming part of the boundary between Osmanabad and 
Bhir District. 

The geological formation is the Deccan trap. There is no Geology 
forest in the District, and the trees that are found consist of 
babul {Acacia arabica), mm, mango, and several species of 
Ficus, 

The country, being devoid of forests, contains no large Fauna, 
game of any note 3 but antelope and hares are found in small 
numbers, as are also wolves, hyenas, and wild hog. Among 
game-birds, partridges, quail, and wild pigeons are common ; 
and where there is a tank, wild duck may be seen during the 
cold season. 

Climatically, the District may be divided into three portions : climate 
the first, containing the Naldrug and Owsa taluks, is hot but 
dry j the second, consisting of Tuljapur and Osmanabad, is ^ 
cool and somewhat damp ; while the third comprises Wasi, 

Kalam, and Parenda, the climate being humid. Generally 
speaking, the temperature of the plateau is much pleasanter 
than that of the plain. 

The annual rainfall for the twenty-one years ending 1901 Rainfall, 
averaged 33 inches. The amount received in 1897 (14 inches) 
and in 1899 (20 inches) was abnormally scanty, and resulted 
in the great famine of 1900. 

The District has been under Muhammadan rule since the History, 
beginning of the fourteenth century, when it was annexed to 
the empire of Delhi by Ala-ud-din Khilji. On the foundation 
of the Bahmani kingdom, it fell to that power, and when that 
monarchy in turn dissolved, to the Sultans of Ahmadnagar and 
Bijapur. The conquest of the Deccan by Aurangzeb reunited 
it to Delhi, till the foundation of the Hyderabad State in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. It was ceded to the 
British Government with the Raichur dodb under the treaty 
of 1853, but was restored to the Nizam in i860. 

The District contains six places of archaeological interest. Archaeo- 
The fort of Naldrug, a fortified town on the Bori river, 
and the head-quarters of the taluk of that name, belonged to a 
Hindu Raja during the fourteenth century. The Jama Masjid 
in the Owsa taluk is built in the Bijapur style of architecture, 
with a dome and fagade of cusped arches. Groups of caves 
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known as the Dabar Lena, Chamar Lena, and Lachandar 
Lena lie around the town of Osmanabad (Dharaseo), the first- 
mentioned group being Jain and Vaishnava excavations. 
Roughly the caves may be assigned to the period a.d. 500 
to 650. Hasangaon, 40 miles north-west of Naldrug, contains 
two large caves in a solitary hill, which were Brahmanical rock 
shrines. Parenda, an old fortress, 64 miles north-west of 
Naldrug, was erected by Mahmud Gavan, the celebrated 
minister of the Bahmani Sultan, in the fifteenth century. 
Tuljapur, a town 20 miles north-west of Naldrug, is a famous 
place of Hindu pilgrimage, and contains a temple dedicated 
to the goddess Bhavani. There are very interesting Buddhist 
remains at Thair (Ter), 12 miles north-east of Osmanabad, 
which has been identified as the site of Tagara, a city of great 
antiquity mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including 
the large jdgirs, is 866. The population at the last three 
enumerations was : (1881) 543>402, (1^91) 649,272, and (1901) 
535,027. The towns are Osmanabad, the head-quarters, 
Tuljapur, Thair, Owsa, Latur, and Moram. About 
89 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and 84 per cent, 
of them speak Marathi. 

The following table exhibits the principal statistics of popu- 
lation according to the Census of 1901 : — 


Taluk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901. 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Osmanabad 

380 

2 

78 

72,176 

189 

- 16.5 

\ 


Kalam 

303 


70 

38,030 

125 

— 27.1 


<U 

Wasi 

342 

... 

78 

47.484 

138 

— 26-9 


■s 

Owsa 

370 

2 

104 

61,436 

166 

- 19-4 



Tuljapur . 

403 

I 

71 

55.385 

137 

— 16-2 



Naldrug . 

353 

I 

57 

53.487 


- 8.1 



Parenda . 

476 

... 

106 

56.912 

II9 

— 16.9 


1 

Jaglrs, &c. 

1.383 

... 

296 

150.117 

118 

- 1 6-4 



District total 

4,010 

6 

860 

535.027 

133 

- 17.4 

16.579 


In 1905 Wasi was merged in Kalam, and Naldrug in Tulja- 
pur. In its present form thq District thus consists of only five 
taluks — Osmanabad, Kalam, Tuljapur, Owsa, and Parenda 
— besides the two large paigdh ildkas of Ganjoti and Lohara, 
and the jd^rs of Bhiim and Walwad. 

The most numerous caste is that of the cultivating Kapus 
(Telugu) or Kunbis (Maratha), who number 205,000, or 38 
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per cent, of the total. The Dhangars or shepherds number 
28,700; the Mahars or village menials, about 51,000 ; and the 
Mangs or Chamars, leather-workers, 36,000. The Vanls or 
trading castes number 42,000 altogether, and the Brahmans 

18.000. The population directly engaged in agriculture is 

310.000, or nearly 58 per cent, of the total. 

Christians in 1901 numbered 50, all of whom were natives. 

The entire District is situated in the trap area, and most General 
of its soil consists of the fertile regar or black cotton soil, ^on- 
interspersed with red and white or sandy soils. In the taluks ditions. 
of Osmanabad, Kalam, Wasi, and Parenda the black cotton 
soil predominates, favouring the cultivation of rabi or cold- 
season crops to a larger extent than in the remaining taluks^ 
where reddish and sandy soils are met with to a greater extent, 
producing chiefly the kharlf or rainy season crops. Next to 
the regar in fertility is the masab or mixture of white and red- 
dish soils, and last comes the kharab or sandy soil. Regar 
produces white jowar^ gram, wheat, and cotton ; in the masab 
soils yellow jowdr^ bajra^ and pulse are grown, while the kharab 
is generally utilized for garden produce, which needs heavy 
manuring in order to produce a good crop, the soil being 
naturally poor. The soils at the foot of the range of hills 
running across the District are especially fertile, containing 
the rain-washed detrital matter from the rocks above, and 
having all the properties of alluvium. 

The tenure of lands is mainly ryotwdrL In 1901, out of Chief agii- 
a total area of 2,627 square miles of khdlsa and ‘ crown ’ lands, 

1,813 were cultivated, of which only 76 were irrigated. Cultiv- andprind- 
able waste and fallows occupied 648 square miles, while 166 pal crops, 
were not available for cultivation. The staple food-grain is 
jowdr^ grown on 70 per cent, of the net area cropped. Wheat, 
rice, and bdjra are next in importance, the areas under each 
being respectively 75, 37, and 29 square miles. Cotton is 
grown in all the taluks^ and the total area occupied by it is 
about 56 square miles. Sugar-cane is raised in small quanti- 
ties with well-irrigation, the area under this crop being slightly 
less than 10 square miles. 

Since the last settlement in 1883, which resulted in the 
taking up of all the available lands by the ryots, no extension 
of holdings has been possible. The ryots have shown no 
interest in the introduction of new varieties of seed or of 
improved agricultural implements. 

No particular breed of cattle is characteristic of the District, Cattle, &c, 
but those found are strong and robust, and well suited for deep 
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ploughing, which is essential to the heavy loamy and argil- 
laceous soils prevalent. Sheep and goats of the common kind 
are reared. Ordinary ponies are to be had for from Rs. 20 
to Rs. 30 ; but the better sort, well-known for their staying 
powers and sure-footedness, fetch as much as Rs. 100. For 
some years past the State has kept two Arab stallions at 
Osmanabad and one at Parenda, for the purpose of improving 
the local breed. 

Irrigation. The irrigated area amounts to only about 76 square milesy 
supplied by wells, of which 8,800 are in good repair. Such 
tanks as exist are used for drinking purposes only, while the 
beds of the rivers are too low to permit of their water being 
used for cultivation. 

Minerals. There are no minerals of any economic value, beyond the 
ordinary granite and basaltic rock, used in building and road- 
metalling. Near Katri, Kamta, and Wadgaon in the Osman- 
abad taluh^ reddish earth is found, which is used by the Hindus 
for plastering floors. 

Arts and No important industry is carried on in the District. Coarse 

manufac- cotton doth and dhotis^ sans, and cholts used to be manufac- 
^ ‘ tured locally, but for some years past cloth of all kinds and 
yarn have been imported at cheaper rates. The shepherds* 
usually manufacture blankets from the wool of their sheep, 
which are sold at from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 apiece. At Lattir in the 
Owsa which is a large trade centre, a small ginning mill 
was erected in 1889, and two more have been started since 
1901. There are no regular tanneries, but the Chamars gener- 
ally prepare leather for the water-buckets largely used for 
irrigation purposes. 

Commerce. The chief exports consist of jowdr, other cereals and pulses, 
cotton, oilseeds and oil, chillies, cattle, sheep, bones and horns, 
tobacco, leather, and tarvar bark. The principal imports are 
salt, salted fish, opium, spices, gold and silver, copper and brass 
utensils, refined sugar, iron, kerosene oil, sulphur, raw silk, and 
silk and cotton cloth of all kinds. 

The chief centre of commerce is Latur, from which almost 
the whole of the imported articles are distributed through- 
out the District. Osmanabad is next in importance. The 
principal trading castes are the Vanis, Marwaris, Komatis, 
and Bhatias, who also engage in banking business. In all 
the taluks weekly markets are held, where a brisk trade is 
carried on. 

Railways. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway line passes through a 
minute portion of the taluk of Tuljapur. Barsi, in the Bom- 
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bay District of Sholapur, on the Barsi Light Railway, is the 
nearest station to the District head-quarters, from which it is 
32 miles distant. There are two stations on the same line at 
the villages of Sendri and Uptai in the Parenda taluk. 

The total length of roads in the District is 272 miles, of Roads, 
which 144 miles are metalled and 128 miles unmetalled. The 
principal roads are : Latur to Doki, Yermala to Amba in Bhir 
District, Barsi to Sholapur, Osmanabad to Tandulwadi, Parenda 
to Barsi, and Naldrug to Tandulwadi. 

No reliable records exist of any famines prior to the restora- Famine, 
tion of the District by the British in i860, with the exception 
of what has been said by Colonel Meadows Taylor, in his Story 
of My Z^, regarding the distress that prevailed during 1854-5 
owing to the influx of famine-stricken people from the adjoin- 
ing tracts. The great famine of 1877-8 affected one taluk 
only, while in 1896-7 a portion of the District suffered. In 
1897 the local rainfall was less than half the usual quantity, 
and in 1899 less than two-thirds ; and the District, which had 
suffered from previous failure of crops, was among those most 
severely affected during the famine of 1 900. Both the kharlf 
and the rahi crops failed, and at one time about one-fifth of 
the total population were in receipt of relief. An attack of 
cholera supervened, and the Census of 1901 showed a decrease 
of 1 7*3 per cent in the population. The District also lost 
about 40 per cent, of its cattle, and the total cost of the famine 
to the State amounted to 22 lakhs. 

The District forms two subdivisions : one comprising the District 
taluks of Kalam, Owsa, and Parenda, under the Second Taluk- 
dar j and the other consisting of the taluks of Osmanabad and staff. 
Tuljapur, under the Third Talukdar, the First T^lukdar having 
a general supervision over the work of all his subordinates. 

Each iahik is under a tahsllddr. 

The District civil court is presided over by a Judge styled Civil and 
the Ndziml-DlwdnL The subordinate civil courts are those 
of the tahsilddrs of Osmanabad, Tuljapur, and Parenda, and ^ 
of a Munsif for the taluks of Owsa and Kalam. The First 
Talukdar is the chief magistrate, and the District Civil Judge 
is also a joint-magistrate, who exercises powers as such in the 
absence of the First Talukdar from head-quarters. The Second 
and Third Talukdars and the tahsilddrs exercise magisterial 
powers of the second and third class. Serious crime is not 
heavy in ordinary years, but in times of scarcity dacoities 
and cattle-thefts increase in proportion to the severity of the 
season. 
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Nothing is known of the revenue history of the District, 
beyond the fact that Malik Ambar’s revenue system was in 
force from the beginning of the seventeenth century. His 
settlement was based upon an actual survey of the lands, and 
upon the productiveness of the soil. Villages were formerly 
leased by the State to revenue farmers, who received annas 
per rupee for collection. So far as is known, the revenue has 
always been collected in money and never in kind. In 1866 
the subdivisions of the District were formed, though they have 
been much altered since by frequent transfers. In 1883 a 
revenue survey was completed, and an assessment fixed for 
thirty years. The rates fixed -approximated to those in the 
adjoining Bombay Districts of Ahmadnagar and Sholapur. The 
enhancement of revenue which resulted from the survey was 
1*2 lakhs, or over ii per cent., the revenue having risen from 
10*22 to 11*4 lakhs. The average assessment on ‘dry’ land 
is R. I (maximum Rs. 2, minimum R. o-i), and on ‘ wet ’ land 
Rs. 3 (maximum Rs. 5, minimum R. i). 

The land revenue and total revenue of the District for a 
series of years are given below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881. 1 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

10,21 

10,41 

11,67 

12,79 

ti,8o 

22,19 

11,77 

12,71 


Since 1888 a local cess of one anna in the rupee has been 
levied on land revenue for local purposes. Boards have been 
formed in every taluk^ except Osmanabad, consisting of official 
and non-official members, with the tahsllddrs as chairmen. 
A District board with the First Talukdar as president supervises 
the working of the taluk boards, as well as the Osmanabad 
municipality. A small conservancy establishment is maintained 
at all the taluk head-quarters. The local cess in 1901 yielded 
Rs. 87,500, one-fourth of which was set apart for local works 
and the municipal establishments. 

The First Talukdar is the bead of the police, with a Superin- 
tendent {Moktamim) as his executive deputy. Under him are 
8 inspectors, 41 subordinate officers, 376 constables, and 35 
mounted police. These are distributed among 16 police 
stations, and guard the taluk treasuries. A small special police 
establishment, called the rakhwdlt, guards carts carrying mer- 
chandise, and any cattle or animals that bivouac at certain 
appointed places. This force is paid out of funds collected 
from the cartmen and owners of cattle at fixed rates. There is 
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a District jail at Osmanabad, besides lock-ups in the outlying 
taluks. Only short-term prisoners are now kept in the District 
jail, those whose terms exceed six months being sent to the 
Central jail at Gulbarga. 

Osmanabad occupies a fairly high position as regards the Education, 
literacy of its population, of whom 3-1 per cent. (6 males and 
0*12 females) could read and write in 1901. There were 44 
public educational institutions in 1903, of which 12 were State 
and 3 2 local board schools. The number of pupils under instruc- 
tion in i88r, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 947, 2,055, 3>4o7> 

2,839 respectively, including 74 girls in 1903. No informa- 
tion is available regarding private schools. Of the 1 2 schools 
managed by the Educational department, 3 were girls* schools 
with 77 pupils, and 5 were secondary boys* schools. The first 
State school was opened in 1866, and the local board schools 
were started after the establishment of the local boards in 1888. 

The total amount spent on education in 1901 was Rs, 26,000, 
of which Rs. 16,600 was met from State funds and the 
remainder from Local funds. Of the total 52 per cent, 
was devoted to primary schools. The fee receipts for the year 
were Rs. i,ro2. 

The District has one hospital and three dispensaries, with Medical, 
accommodation for 40 in-patients. In 1901, 23,900 cases were 
treated, of whom 104 were in-patients; and 391 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 10,800, of which 
Rs. 9,400 was paid by the State, and the balance by the local 
boards. 

In 1901 the number of persons successfully vaccinated was 
1,516, or 3 per 1,000 of the population. Vaccination is gain- 
ing favour with the people, though slowly. 

Osmanabad Taluk. — ‘Crown* taluk in the centre of Osman- 
abad District, Hyderabad State, formerly known as DharSseo. . 

The area, including is 417 square miles ; and the popula- 
tion in 1901 was 77,533, compared with 92,829 in 1891, the 
decrease being due to the famine of 1900. It contains two 
towns, Osmanabad (population, 10,607), the head-quarters of 
the District and taluk, and Thair (7,327); and 87 villages, of 
which 9 are jagm The land revenue in 1901 was 1*5 lakhs. 
Osmanabad is composed wholly of regaroi black cotton soil. 

Kalam. — ‘ Crown * taluk in the north of Osmanabad District, 
Hyderabad State. The population in 1901 was 38,030, and 
the area 303 square miles; but in 1905 the Wasi taluk was 
incorporated in it. The total area is now 658 square miles, of 
which the population in 1901 was 87,701, compared with 
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120,081 in 189X, the decrease being due to the famine of 1900, 
The Manjra river separates the taluk from Bhlr District on the 
north, and the soil is chiefly regar^ with some alluvium. It 
contains 15 1 villages, and yields a land revenue of 3*7 lakhs- 
The jdgir taluks of Bhum and Walwad lie to the west with 3 1 
and 13 villages, and populations (1901) of 11,416 and 6,997 
respectively. Their areas are about 143 and 61 square miles. 

Wasi. — ‘ Crown ’ taluk in the north of Osmanabad District, 
Hyderabad State, which was absorbed in the Kalam taluk in 
1905. The population in 1901, including was 49,671, 

and the area 355 square miles. The land revenue was 1-9 
lakhs. 

Owsa Taluk i^Ausd). — Eastern taluk of Osmanabad Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, with an area of 478 square miles. The 
population in 1901, including jdgirs, was 71,365, compared 
with 88,484 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 
1900. The taluk has two towns, Owsa (population, 6,026), 
the head-quarters, and Latur (10,479), a great commercial 
centre ; and 130 villages, of which 26 are jdgir. The Manjra 
river separates it on the north from Bhir and on the east from 
Bidar District. Near the village of Gharosa, 1 1 miles east of 
Owsa, is a small range of hills. The land revenue in 1901 was 
1*7 lakhs. 

Tuljapur Taluk. — Western taluk of Osmanabad District, 
Hyderabad State. The population in 1901, including jdgtrs^ 
was 58,415 and the area was 41 1 square miles ; but in 1905 
the Naldrug taluk was added to it. The combined area is now 
781 square miles, of which the population in 1901 was 114,750, 
compared with 121,799 the decrease being due to the 

famine of 1900. The taluk contains two towns, Tuljapur 
(population, 6,612), the head-quarters, and Moram (5,692); 
and 134 villages, of which 6 are jdgir. The land revenue 
in 1901 was 3 lakhs. The paigdh taluks of Lohara, with 126 
villages and a population of 60,936, and of Ganjoti with 76 
villages and a population of 44,644, are situated in this taluk. 
Their areas are 610 and 361 square miles respectively. 

Naldrug Taluk. — K tdluk formerly in the south of Osman- 
abad District, Hyderabad State, amalgamated with the Tulja- 
pur tdluk in 1905. The population in 1901, including/^^J^^, 
was 56,335, the area was 370 square miles, and the land 
revenue was 1-3 lakhs. 

Parenda Taluk. — ‘ Crown ’ tdluk in the west of Osmanabad 
District, Hyderabad State, with an area of 501 square miles. 
The population in 1901, incbxdmgjdglrs, was 59,685, compared 
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with 71,860 in 1891, the decrease being due to the famine of 
1900, The taluk contains 112 villages, of which 6 Bxejdgir'^ 
and Parenda (population, 3,655) is the head-quarters. The 
land revenue in 1901 was i*8 lakhs. The soil is chiefly regar 
or black cotton soil. 

Latur, — Town in the Owsa taluk of Osmanabad District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 25' N. and 76® 35' E. Popu- 
lation (1901), 10,479, Latur is a great centre of the cotton and 
grain trade in communication with Barsi railway station, 64 
miles distant. It has three ginning factories, a British sub-post 
office, and a State post office, as well as a vernacular school and 
a travellers’ bungalow. 

Moram. — Town in the Tuljapur taluk of Osmanabad Dis- 
trict, Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 47' N. and 76® 29' E. 
Population (1901), 5,692. Large quantities of grain and jaggery 
are exported via Sholapur and Akalkot. Two weekly markets 
are held — one on Sundays for general trade, and the other on 
Mondays for the sale of cloth only. A new bazar, Osmtoganj, 
is under construction. Moram contains a school. 

Naldrug Village, — Village in the Tuljapur taluk of Osman- 
abad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17® 49' N. and 76® 
29' E. Population (1901), 4,111. The fort of Naldrug is 
situated above the ravine of the Bori river, and is one of the 
best fortified and most picturesque places in the Deccan. Before 
the Muhammadan invasion in the fourteenth century it belonged 
to a local Raja, probably a vassal of the Chalukyas. It fell to 
the Bahmani dynasty, who built the stone fortifications. After 
the division of the Bahmani kingdom in 1482, it was seized 
by the Adil Shahis of Bijapur, and was a bone of contention 
between them and the Ahmadnagar Sultans. All Adil Shah 
in 1558 not only added to the fortifications, but erected a dam 
across the Bori, which afforded a constant supply of water to 
the garrison. 

Osmanabad Town. — Head-quarters of the District and 
taluk of the same name, Hyderabad State, situated in 18® 
ii' N. and 76® 3' E., 43 miles north of Sholapur and 32 miles 
east of Barsi. Population (1901), 10,607. in the Balaghat, 

and was formerly known as Dharaseo. The offices of the First, 
Second, and Third Talukdars, the District engineer, Customs 
Superintendent, and the District civil court are all located here. 
Besides these, Osmanabad contains several schools, a State and 
a British sub-post office, and a dispensary. While the District 
was temporarily ceded to the British, from 1853 to i860, the 
head-quarters were removed here from Naldrug, owing to the 
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healthy climate of the place. It is a great centre of trade. Two 
miles north-east of the town is a group of seven caves, four of 
which are Jain, while the others are probably Vaishnava. 

Owsa Town {Ausa), — Head-quarters of the fd/uk of the 
same name in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad State, situated 
in 18® 15' N. and 77°3o'E. Population (1901), 6,026. Malik 
Ambar, the Nizam Shahi minister, captured the fort here and 
named it Ambarpur, which was corrupted into Amrapur. The 
fort is square in^'shape, surrounded by a double wall and a 
moat all round, and is said to have been built by the Bijapur 
kings. It contains a large gun, 18 feet long, with the name of 
Nizto Shah engraved on it. Most of the old buildings are in 
ruins, but an extensive underground building measures 76 by 
50 feet, the roof of which forms the bottom of a large cistern. 
An old mosque was built during Aurangzeb’s viceroyalty of the 
Deccan, as appears from an inscription it bears. The town is 
a flourishing centre of the grain trade, the exports being sent 
to Sholapur and Barsi. 

Parenda Village. — Head-quarters of the sfd/uk of the same 
name in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in rS® 
16' N. and 75^ 27' E. Population (1901), 3,655. The fort, 
erected by Mahmud Gavan, the celebrated Bahmani minister, 
contains several large guns mounted on bastions. Parenda was 
the capital of the Nizam Shahis for a short time after the capture 
of Ahmadnagar by the Mughals in 1605. It was besieged 
unsuccessfully by Shah Jahan's general in 1630. It was, how- 
ever, reduced by Aurangzeb during his viceroyalty of the 
Deccan. The fortifications are in good order, but the old town 
is in ruins. Numerous ruins in the neighbourhood and the 
fort testify to the former populousness of the place. It now 
possesses a tahsll and police inspector’s office, a customs-house, 
a school, and a taluk post office. 

Thair — Town in the District and idluk of Osmanabad, 

Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 19' N, and 76° 9' E., on the 
Tirna river, 12 miles north-east of Osmanabad. Population 
(1901), 7,327. There are some very interesting remains, said 
to be connected with the ancient city of Tagara. It contains 
a police station and a school, and is composed of twelve wadis 
or hamlets, being really an overgrown village. A project is 
under consideration for the construction of a canal from the 
river close by. 

[J, F. Fleet, Jour 7 ial^ Boyal Asiatic Society (1901); 
H. Cousens, Archaeological Stiroey of Indla^ Annual Report 
(1902-3), p. 195.] 
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Tuljaptir Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Osmanabad District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
18® i' N. and 76° 5' E., 28 miles from Sholapur and 14 from 
Osmanabad. Population (1901), 6,612. It contains a police 
inspector’s ofSce, a customs-house, a dispensary, a taluk post 
office, a travellers’ bungalow, and a school. Tuljapur is a 
centre of trade. In a ravine at the foot of the hill is the 
temple of Tulja Bhavani, which is visited by Hindus from all 
parts of India, especially on the full moon of the Dasara 
festival, when a great jatra is held. It is said to have been 
built by the Rajas of Satara and Kolhapur. A weekly market 
is held here on Tuesdays. 

Raichur District ^ — District in the Gulbarga Division of Boun- 
Hyderabad State, adjoining Mahbubnagar and Gulbarga, 
which bound it east and north, and the Madras Districts of and hill 
Bellary and Kurnool in the south, from which it is separated river 
by the Tungabhadra river. Before the extensive changes 
made in 1905, referred to below, it lay between 15® 50' and 
16® 54' N. and 76° 50' and 78° 15'' E., and had an area of 
3,604 square miles, khdlsa lands covering 2,319 square miles 
and the rest being samasthdns and jdgirs. 

A range of hills traverses the Yadgir tdluk from west to east 
for a length of 20 miles, and enters the Seram and Kodangal 
tdluks of Gulbarga District in the north-east. There are three 
other ranges, one extending from the north-west of Raichur 
towards Yergara for 15 miles, another in the Raichur and 
Manvi tdluks 10 miles long, and the third 19 miles long in the 
south of the District in the Raichur and Alampur tdluks. These 
really form a single range, extending for nearly 60 miles from 
the north-west of Raichur to Alanipur, with two breaks. The 
general slope of the country is from the north-west towards 
the south-east. 

The most important river is the Kistna, which enters the 
Deodrug tdluk and flows for a distance of 130 miles in a 
south-easterly direction. The Tungabhadra forms the southern 
boundary up to the point of its confluence with the Kistna 
in the Alampur tdluk. The BhTma enters the Yadgir tdluk^ 
and falls into the Kistna 16 miles north of Raichur. 

The District is occupied principally by Archaean gneiss, Geology, 
including, near its western boundary, some bands of crystalline 
schists known as the Dharwar series, which contain auriferous 
quartz veins. At the extreme east, the triangular area above 

^ This article, except where otherwise stated, describes the District as it 
stood before the changes made in 1905. 
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the confluence of the Kistna and Tungabhadra is occupied by 
rocks of the Kurnool series. The Dharwars and the Kurnools 
are fully described in the publications of the Geological 
Survey of India, the former by R. B. Foote (fiecords^ vols. xxi, 
part ii, and xxii, part i), the latter by W, King (Memoirs^ 
vol. viii, part i). 

Botany. The most important trees are teak, ebony, hljdsdl (Ptero- 
carpus Marsupium), nalldmaddi {Termtnalia tomentosa), eppa 
{Hardwickia binata), tarvar {Cassia auriculatd)^ mango, tama- 
rind, nim^ and species of Ficus, 

Fanna. No large game is found, owing to the absence of forests ; 
but in the hills leopards, bears, hyenas, and wolves are met 
with occasionally. Among game-birds, partridges and quail, 
and near the tanks and on the rivers wild duck, teal, and 
other water-fowl, may be seen. 

Climate, The District is generally healthy from October to the end 
tempera- ]y[ay^ but during the rains ague and fever prevail. The 
raSfalll bordering the rivers are damp. The temperature in 

May rises to xii° but the nights are cool, and in December 
it falls to 70° F. The annual rainfall during the twenty-one 
years ending 1901 averaged 25*37 inches. 

History. Before the Muhammadan conquest, Raichur was part of 
the Warangal kingdom, and it became subject to Vijayanagar 
when that power was established early in the fourteenth 
century. After Muhammad bin Tughlak^s death, it fell to 
the Bahmanis, then to the Adil Shahis of Bijapur. After the 
conquest of Bijapur by Aurangzeb, it was united to Delhi, 
but was separated from the empire on the foundation of the 
Hyderabad State. Under the treaty of 1853 it was ‘assigned ’ 
to the British, but was restored to the Nizam in i860. 

ArcKaeo- The principal antiquities are found in or near the fort of 
l<^gy* Raichur, which is said to have been built by Gore Gangaya 
Ruddivaru, the minister of the Raja of Warangal between 
1294 and 1301. The District also contains the old forts of 
Deodrug, Yadgir, Alampur, and Malliabad, besides numerous 
temples and mosques. 

Popula- The number of towns and villages in the District, includ- 
tion. jdgirs and two large samasthdns, is 899. The population 

at the last three enumerations was : (1881) 398,782, (1891) 
512,455, and (1901) 509,249. The chief towns are now 
Raichur, Gadwal, Koppal, Mudgal, Deodrug, Kallur, 
and Manvi. Hindus form 90 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion; 51 per cent, of the people speak Telugu, 37 per cent. 
Kanarese, and 9 per cent Urdu. 
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The following table shows the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 


Taluk* 

I 

Number of 

c 

hi 

'S.si- . 

Area in sqii 
miles. 

Towns. 

Villages. 

Populatio 

Population 
square mi 

Percentagi 
variation 
population 
tween i8^ 
and 1901 

Raichur . 

441 

I 

no 

88,741 

201 

+ 5-6 

Yadgir . 

268 

I 

50 

3^.075 

134 

- 31*0 

Alampur 

179 

... 

42 

29 ,J 94 

163 

4 10.8 

Yergara . 

358 

I 

77 

59.463 

i66 

4 9.1 

Manvi . 

559 

1 

137 

69,306 

124 

4 20.3 

Deodrug . 

5^4 

I 

151 

76,491 

148 

+ 2.5 

Jagirs, &c. 

1,285 

I 

326 

149,879 

116 

4 2.9 

District total 

3,604 

6 

893 

509*249 

141 

- 0.7 


In 1905 Yergara was divided between the 2A]ovc]ing tahiks 
of Manvi, Raichtir, and Deodnig, and Yadgir was transferred 
to Gulbarga District. On the other hand, Lingsugur, Gang- 
awati, Kushtagi, and Sindhntir were added to Raichtir from 
the broken-up Lingsugur District. In its present form the 
District comprises eight taluks — Raichtir, Lingsugur, Manvi, 

Alampur, Deodrug, Gangawati, Kushtagi, and Sindhntir — 
besides the samasthdns of Gadwal and Amarchinta, and the 
two jdgir taluks of Koppal and Yelbarga belonging to the 
Salai* Jang family. 

The most numerous caste in the District is that of the Castes and 
cultivating Kapus, numbering 72,900, of whom 53,300 are 
Lingayats. Almost equal to them are the hunting Bedars, 
numbering 72,600. The number of persons directly engaged 
in agriculture is 56 per cent, of the total. Of the 276 Chris- 
tians in 1901, 237 were natives. 

Raichur is situated in the metamorphic and trap regions. General 
and its varieties of soil are regar^ masab^ milwa^ and reddish 
or lateritic. The last-mentioned soil is much prized, and so ditions. 
are also the regar and milwa ; but the masab is a very poor 
soil, and needs water and heavy manuring. Regar predomi- 
nates in the Raichur, Manvi, and Deodrug taluks^ where rabi 
crops are extensively raised, while reddish and milwa soils 
are used for khamf crops. In the reddish and milwa soils 
a moderate fall to 15 inches of rain is sufficient to 

mature the crop, while regar needs 25 to 30 inches. Chief agri- 

The tenure of land is mainly ryotwari. In 1901, 1,670 cultural 
square miles were cultivated, out of a total area of 2,319 
square miles of khdlsa land. The remainder included 127 dpal crops. 

HY, X 
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square miles of cultivable waste and fallows, 120 of forest, 
and 402 not available for cultivation. Only 36 square miles 
were irrigated. 

The staple food-crops are jowdr and bdjra^ produced from 
781 and 141 square miles of land respectively, or 47 and 8 per 
cent, of the net area cropped. Cotton was grown on 285 square 
miles, distributed over all the taluks^ while rice and oilseeds 
covered 33 and 77 square miles. 

Since the settlement in 1891, the value of land has in- 
creased, and almost the whole of the available area has been 
taken up, and little extension is now possible. No steps have 
been taken to improve cultivation by the introduction of new 
varieties of seed or better agricultural implements. 

Cattle, &c. The cattle are of the ordinary kind, but are strong and 
well suited for deep ploughing. There is no special breed 
of ponies, sheep, or goats. In the town of Raichur, a weekly 
market is held, where cattle, ponies, and sheep are sold. At 
the annual fair at Gadwal, a large trade is done in cattle. 
The District contains numerous grazing areas. 

Irrigation. The total irrigated area is only about 36 square miles, which 
is supplied by 234 tanks and 4,804 wells, all in good repair. 
In the Yergara tdluk^ a channel 9 miles long from the Tunga- 
bhadra river supplies most of the tanks. Estimates amounting 
to Rs. 60,000 for improving this channel are awaiting sanction, 
and, when completed, it will irrigate a very large extent of 
land. The largest tank is at Kanjpalli, 2 miles from Yergara, 
the dam of which is 2 miles long and about 40 feet high. 

Forests. A small ‘reserved’ forest, 70 square miles in area, is 
situated in the Yadgir taluk, and about 50 square miles are 
covered with protected and unprotected forests, making a 
total of X20 square miles. Teak, ebony, rosewood, bijdsdl 
{Pterocarpus Marsupium), nallmnaddi (Terminalia tomentosa), 
eppa {Hardwickia binatd), sandal-wood, se 7 idra {Acacia Catechii), 
and bamboos are found in the ‘ reserved ’ tract. 

Minerals. The most important mineral is the auriferous quartz, found 
in the Manvi and Deodrug taluks, near the villages of Topal- 
dodi and Wandalli, which was worked by the Deccan Mining 
Company. Operations have recently slackened at Wandalli 
and altogether stopped at Topaldodi. Laminated limestone 
like the ShahabM stone is also found i^ftiTadglr, and talc in 
the Deodrug idhk. 

Arts and There is no important hand industry in the District. Coarse 

manufac- cotton dhoUs and saris are woven everywhere. In the Alampur 
taluk shatranjls and prmted floorcloths are manufactured. 
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while in the Yadgir taluk printed screens and tablecloths and 
furniture and wooden toys are made. Raichur town is noted 
for its gilt and coloured soft native slippers, which are exported 
far and wide, and also for its fancy earthen goblets and 
drinking vessels. 

Four cotton-presses, three at Raichur and one at Yadgir, 
employed 275 hands and pressed 7,426 tons of cotton in 
1901 j and an oil and another ginning and pressing factory 
are under construction. A tannery at Raichur turns out 500 
skins per day, and employs 60 persons. The skins and hides 
are sent to Bombay, Madras, and Cawnpore. Nitre and salt 
are prepared in small quantities by lixiviating saline earth; 
the salt is bitter and is used in making pickles. There is also 
a distillery at Raichur. 

The principal exports consist of jowdr and other food- Commerce, 
grains, linseed, castor-seed, sesamum, leather and hides, bones 
and horns, tarvar bark, and cotton. The chief imports are 
salt and salted fish, opium, coco-nuts, refined sugar, kerosene 
oil, sulphur, camphor, spices, mill-made cloth, yarn, raw silk, 
and silk and woollen stuffs. 

Raichur town is a centre of commerce, and since the open- 
ing of the railway in 1871 it has grown in importance and 
supports a large commercial population. The trading castes 
consist of Baljawars, Lingayat Komatis, and Marwaris, who 
also do a large banking business. 

The town of Raichur is the junction of the Great Indian Railways. 
Peninsula and the Madras Railways, which cross the District 
from north to south for 62 miles, with eight stations in the 
District. 

There are altogether 182 miles of roads, of which 84 miles Roads, 
are gravelled, and are maintained by the Public Works depart- 
ment, the others being ordinary fair-weather roads. The latter 
lead from Raichur town to Alampur (60 miles), to Deodrug 
(34), and to Manvi (24). The metalled roads are the Deo- 
sugur road (13), Raichur to Wandalli gold-mines (43), the 
Yergara road (10), and the Raichtir-Lingsugur road (18 miles). 

Most of these roads now serve as railway feeders. There are 
32 fords and ferries on the Kistna, the Tungabhadra, and the 
Bhima, at some of which boats are kept, while at others 
coracles are used for carrying people and goods across. 

From old records it appears that this District was the Famine, 
scene of much distress in 1804, 1819, 1833, 1846, 1856, and 
1877-8. The effects of the famine of 1846 were felt beyond 
the borders; but the severest disaster was that of 187 7-8, 

T 2 
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District 
subdivi- 
sions and 
staff. 


Civil and 

criminal 

justice. 


Land 

revenue. 


which devastated many villages and caused immense distress 
both in Raichur and in the surrounding Districts of Hyder- 
abad State and of the Bombay and Madras Presidencies. The 
kkanf and rabt crops both failed during these two years and 
grain could not be obtained. As an indication of distress, it 
is reported that gold sold at Rs. 6 or Rs. 7 per tola, i. e. at one- 
fourth its usual price, and many people sold their children. 
The State spent large sums of money on relief works and poor- 
houses to alleviate the distress; but, notwithstanding this, many 
perished, and numerous villages were depopulated, while cattle 
died by thousands for want of fodder and water. In 1897 
some distress prevailed, but timely rain in June relieved the 
pressure by cheapening food-grains. 

The District is divided into three subdivisions: one com- 
prising the taluks of Lingsugur, Gangawati, and Kushtagi, 
under a Second Talukdar ; the second comprising the taluks of 
Sindhnur, Deodrug, and Manvi, under a Third Talukdar ; and 
the third comprising Raichur and Alampur, under another 
Third Talukdar. The First Talukdar exercises a general 
supervision over the work of his subordinates. Each taluk is 
under a tahsilddr. 

The District civil court is presided over by the Ndztml- 
Dlwdniy or District Civil Judge, and the tahsilddrs sit as 
subordinate civil courts. The Ndzim-i-Diwdni is a joint- 
magistrate, exercising magisterial powers during the absence 
of the First Talukdar from head-quarters. The Second and 
Third Talukdars and the tahsilddrs exercise second and third- 
class magisterial powers. Serious crime is not heavy in ordinary 
years, but cattle-thefts and dacoities fluctuate according to the 
degree of severity of the season. 

The revenue system of Malik Ambar appears to have been 
adopted in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Subse- 
quently villages were let on contract, after fixing the revenue 
accordmg to the nature of the lands, and the contractors 
received annas per rupee as commission. The ryotwdri 
system, with cash payments, was introduced in 1866. In 1888 
the Deodrug and Manvi taluks were surveyed and settled for 
fourteen years ; and the remaining taluks were settled in 1891, 
also for the same period. From the survey it was found that 
the cultivated area had increased by 271 square miles, or 19*6 
per cent., and the enhancement of revenue was Rs. 53,821, or 
5*6 per cent. The average assessment on ‘ dry ’ land is R. 0-12 
(maximum Rs. 3, minimum R. 0--2), and on * wet ’ land Rs. 5 
(maximum Rs, 12, minimum Rs. 2), 
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The land revenue and the total revenue of the District are 
given below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881 

1891. 

1901. 

1903. 

Land revenue . 

Total revenue . 

15,01 

IMS 

23,34 

11,60 

19,82 

11,94 

22,62 


Owing to the changes of area made in 1905, the land revenue 
demand is now about 18-4 lakhs. 

The District board, in addition to its own work, manages Local and 
the Raichur municipality and also supervises the working of 
the taluk boards, which have been formed in every taluk 
except Raichtir. Of the total cess, five-twelfths are set apart 
for local and municipal works, yielding Rs. 25,000 in 1901. 

In addition, a sum of Rs. 33,000 was contributed from other 
miscellaneous sources to meet the expenditure in that year, 
which was Rs. 58,000, 

The First Talukdar is the head of the police, with a Super- Police and 
intendent {Mohtamini) as his executive deputy. Under theJ^^^* 
latter are 7 inspectors, 53 subordinate officers, 398 constables, 
and 25 mounted police, distributed among 25 thanas and an 
equal number of outposts. Besides the regular police, there are 
1,696 rural policemen. The District jail is at Raichur town, 
and lock-ups are maintained in the five outlying taluks. The 
District jail can accommodate only 100 convicts, but prisoners 
w'^hose terms exceed six months are transferred to the Central 
jail at Gulbarga. 

In 1901 the proportion of persons in the District able to read Education, 
and write was 2*1 per cent. (4-1 males and 0*15 females). The 
total number of pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, 
and 1903 was 269, 1,255, 2,771, and 2,679 respectively. In 
1903 there were 31 primary and 2 middle schools, and the 
number of girls under instruction was 94, The amount 
expended on education was Rs. 16,600, of which the State 
contributed Rs. 10,700 and the remainder was met by the 
local boards. About 53 per cent, of the total was devoted 
to primary schools. The total fee receipts amounted to 
Rs. 1,119. 

The District has 5 dispensaries, with accommodation for Medical. 
14 in-patients. The total number of cases treated in 1901 
was 30,535 out-patients and 124 in-patients, and 1,153 opera- 
tions were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 14,800, of 
which Rs. 13,500 was paid by the State and the balance from 
Local funds. There are two dispensaries in the two samasfhdns 
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of Gadwal and Amarchinta on the model of the State dispen- 
saries. 

In 1901 five vaccinators were engaged in the work of vacci- 
nation, and 3,096 persons were successfully vaccinated, or 6 -08 
per 1,000 of the population. 

Raichur Taluk . — Taluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 526 square miles, including jagirs. 
The population in rgoi was 94,695, compared with 89,782 
in 1891. It had one town, Raichur (population, 22,165), 
head-quarters of the District and taluk \ and 128 villages, of 
which 18 are jagtr. In 1905 the taluk was enlarged by the 
addition of part of Yergara. The Kistna river separates it from 
Mahbtibnagar District in the north. The land revenue in 1901 
was 2-6 lakhs. The soils are chiefly alluvial, regar, and sandy. 
The two samdsthans of Gadwal and Amarchinta lie to the 
east and north-east of this tdluk^ with populations of 96,491 
and 34>I47 j areas of about 864 and 190 square miles, and 214 
and 68 villages respectively. The former contains one town, 
Gadwal (population, 10,195). 

Alampur. — South-eastern taluk of Raichur District, 
Hyderabad State, with an area of 184 square miles, includ- 
ing fdgirs. The population in 1901 was 30,222, compared 
with 27,271 in 1891. The taluk has 43 villages, of which 
one is jdgir’, and Alampur (population, 4,182) is the head- 
quarters. The Kistna river separates it from Mahbubnagar 
District on the north, and the Tungabhadra from the Madras 
District of Kurnool on the south. The confluence of these 
two rivers is situated in the extreme east of the taluk. In 
1901 the land revenue was x*2 lakhs. The soils are alluvial 
and regar in the south, and sandy in the west. 

Manvi Taluk . — Taluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 573 square miles, including jdgzrs. 
The population in 1901 was 7 o> 773 ? compared with 58,828 
in 1891. It contained one town, Manvi (population, 6,253), 
the head-quarters 3 and 140 villages, of which 3 are jdgir. 
In 1905 part of the Yergara tdluk was incorporated in Manvi. 
It is separated from the Madras District of Kurnool in the 
south by the Tungabhadra river. The land revenue in 1901 
was 2 lakhs. The soil is chiefly regar or alluvial. 

Sindhnur Taluk . — Tdluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 621 square miles, ixichidingjdgzrs. The 
population in 1901 was 65,434, compared with 49,776 in 1891. 
The tdluk contains one town, Sindhnur (population, 5,242), the 
head-quarters; and 126 villages, of which 61 are jdgir. It is 
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separated on the south-east from the Madras District of Bellary 
by the Tungabhadra river. The land revenue in 1901 was 
2*5 lakhs. 

Gangawati Taluk. — Taluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 517 square miles, including The 
population in 1901 was 65,010, compared with 55,097 1111891. 
The taluk contains one town, Gangawati (population, 6,245), 
the head-quarters ; and 140 villages, of which 37 are ja 0 r. The 
samasthdn of Anegundi, comprising 12 villages with a popula- 
tion of 4,295, is included in this taluk. The Tungabhadra 
river separates it from the Madras District of Bellary on the 
south-east. The land revenue in 1901 was 1*8 lakhs. The 
soil includes alluvial, black cotton, and sandy varieties. The 
jdgir taluk of Koppal, belonging to the Salar Jang family, is 
situated to the west of this tdhik. It has an area of 513 square 
miles, and a population of 85,033, and 152 villages, besides 
one town, Koppal (population, 8,903), the head-quarters. 

Kushtagi, — Taluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, 
with an area of 796 square miles, including The popu- 
lation in 1901 was 95,797, compared with 106,625 in 1891. 
The taluk contains 236 villages, of which 115 are jdgir; and 
Kushtagi (population, 3,433) is the head-quarters. The land 
revenue in 1901 was i*6 lakhs. Kushtagi is composed chiefly 
of black cotton soil. The jdgtr tdluk of Yelbarga, belonging to 
the Salar Jang family, lies to the south-west of this tdluk. It 
has an area of 480 square miles and a population of 67,016, 
dwelling in loi villages. 

Lingsugur Taluk. — Tdluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 703 square miles, including jdgfrs. The 
population in 1901 was 87,547, compared with 73,063 in 1891. 
It contains two towns, Lingsugur (population, 5,161) and 
Mudgal (7,729), the tdluk head-quarters; and 180 villages, of 
which 86 are jdgir. The sariiasthdn of Gurgunta, consisting of 
38 villages, with a population of i9,937j is included in this 
tdluk. The Kistna river enters the State at Opanhal in the 
west and flows in a north-easterly direction. The land revenue 
in 1901 was i-6 lakhs. 

Deodrug Taluk. — Tdluk in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, with an area of 531 square miles, includingy^^^.y. The 
population in 1901 was 78,280, compared with 76,306 in 
1891. It has one town, Deodrug (population, 6,773), 
head-quarters ; and 155 villages, of which 4 axe jdgir. In 1905 
part of the Yergara tdluk was added to Deodrug. The Kistna 
river flows through the north and west of the tdluk. The land 
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revenue in 1901 was 1-7 lakhs. The soils are mostly regar- 
and alluvial. 

Anegtindi. — Old town and fortress in Raichur District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 15® 21' N. and 76° 30' E., on the 
left bank of the Tungabhadra. Population (1901), 2,266. It 
is the seat of the Rajas of Anegundi, who are lineal descendants 
of the kings of Vijayanagar. Anegundi and Vijayanagar on the 
opposite bank are popularly identified with the Kishkhinda of 
the Ramayana. The Vijayanagar dynasty ruled from 1336 to 
1565, when it was overthrown by an alliance of the Muham- 
madan Sultans of the Deccan. Anegundi means ‘elephant- 
pit,’ being the place where the elephants of the Vijayanagar 
kings were kept. 

Deodrug Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, situated in 16^ 
25' N, and 76® 56' E., 34 miles west of Raichur town and 4 
miles south of the Kistna. Population (1901), 6,773. Deo- 
drug contains an old fort enclosed on all sides except the 
west by hills, and was the stronghold of the poligdrs of the 
Bedar tribe, who were so powerful that the first of the Nizams 
sought their alliance. The tahsll and police inspector’s offices, 
a dispensary, one State and six local board schools are located 
here. To the north of the town is a hill containing talc. 

Gadwdl. — Head-quarters of the samasthdn of the same 
. name in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
16® 14' N. and 77® 13' E., 35 miles east of Raichur town. 
Population (1901), 10,195. 

Gangawati Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
15® 26' N. and 76® 32' E., 5 miles north of Anegundi. Two 
miles east of it flows the Tungabhadra river. Population 
(1901), 6,245, "The town contains a school, a dispensary, a 
post office, and two old temples. It is a commercial centre, 
largely exporting grain and jaggery, A weekly market is held 
on Sundays. 

Kallur. — Town in the Raichur taluk of Raichur District, 
Hyderabad State, situated in 16® 9' N. and 77® 13' E., 
10 miles west of Raichur town. Population (1901), 6,456. 
It has three temples built of stone, all in good preservation, 
and two mosques. 

Koppal. — Old hill-fort and town in Raichur District, Hyder- 
abad State, situated in 15® 21' N. and 76® 10' E., on the 
Southern Mahratta Railway. Population (1901), 8,903. It 
was occupied in 1786 by Tipu Sultan, who had the lower 
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fortress rebuilt by his French engineers. It was besieged by 
the British and the Nizam’s forces for six months in 1790, 
before it was finally carried. During the Mutiny of 1857, 
Bhlm Rao, a rebel, obtained possession of it, but was slain 
with many others of his party, and the rest surrendered. The 
fortifications consist of two forts; the upper fort is situated 
on the lofty and insulated summit of a hill, about 400 feet 
above the plain. Sir John Malcolm described it as the 
strongest place he had seen in India. It is now the chief 
town in a jdgir of the Salar Jang family, and contains a State 
post office and a vernacular school maintained by the estate. 

Lringsugur Town. — Town in Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State, situated in 16° 7' N. and 76° 3' E. Population (1901), 
including the Mahbub Bazar, 5,161. It was the head-quarters 
of Lingsugur District till 1905, and contains the usual offices, 
a middle school, a dispensary, the District jail, a State post 
office, and a British post office. Two weekly markets are held, 
on Saturdays and Sundays. The Mahbub Bazar, 2 miles north 
of the town, was the site of a cantonment while the District 
was held by the British from 1853 to i860. 

Manvi Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, situated in 
15° 59' N. and 77® 3' E. Population (1901), 6,253. It con- 
tains temples of Marothi, Ramasimha, and Venkateshwara, 
and a Jama Masjid. Opposite the temple of Marothi, which 
is erected on a hill to the west of the town, is a large block 
of stone bearing a lengthy Kanarese inscription. Another 
stone bearing an inscription stands near a well in the fort, 
which is now in ruins. 

Mudgal. — Head-quarters of the Lingsugur tdluk^ Raichur 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in 16° i' N. and 76° 26' E. 
Population (1901), 7,729, of whom 4>753 were Hindus, 2,593 
Musalmans, and 380 Christians, The fort was the seat of the 
Yadava governors of Deogiri in 1250. It came successively 
into the possession of the Rajas of Warangal, the Bahmani 
and Bijapur Sultans, and lastly it fell to Aurangzeb. There 
is a small Roman Catholic colony in the town, whose ancestors 
were originally converted by one of St. Francis Xavier’s 
missionaries from Goa. The church was built at an early date 
and contains a picture of the Madomia. Mudgal has two 
schools, one of which is supported by the mission, a post 
office, and an Ashur-khdna^ where the Muharram ceremony is 
held with great iciat in the presence of thousands of pilgrims. 

Raichur Town. — Head-quarters of the District and taluk 
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of the same name in Hyderabad State, situated in i6° 12' N. 
and 77® 21' E. Population (1901), 22,165, of whom 16,249 
were Hindus, 5,664 Musalmans, and 186 Christians. Accord- 
ing to an inscription in the fort on a huge stone 42 by 3 feet, 
it was built by Gore Gangaya Ruddivaru in 1294. The 
country round Raichur was the battle-ground of the ancient 
Hindu and Jain dynasties, as well as of the Musalman and 
Hindu kingdoms of Gulbarga and Vijayanagar. After the 
decline of the Bahmani power towards the close of the fifteenth 
century, it formed part of the Bijapur kingdom. Upon the 
subjugation of Bijapur and Golconda by Aurangzeb, Raichur 
was garrisoned by the Mughals. A short distance from the 
west gate of the fort are the remains of a strongly built palace, 
now utilized as a jail. The town is the junction of the 
Madras and the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 351 miles 
from Madras and 444 miles from Bombay. The fortifications 
form a square of large stones 12 feet long by 3 feet thick, laid 
on one another without any cementing material. They consist 
of two walls, an inner and an outer, and are surrounded on 
three sides by a deep ditch, while on the fourth or southern 
side there is a hill. The outer fortifications and the gateways 
were constructed by Ibrahim Adil Shah about 1549. The 
inner fort has two gateways and the outer three. The fort con- 
tains an old gun over 20 feet long. Outside the eastern gate 
IS a mosque having a single minaret 240 feet high and 30 feet 
in circumference, with a winding staircase, which was built in 
during the reign of Mahmud Shah Bahmani. A good 
view of the surrounding country is obtained from the top of this 
minaret. The Jtoa Masjid in the town was built in 1618. 
Raichur has three cotton-presses, a tannery, and a distillery, 
and is a rising commercial centre. 

Sindhnur Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the 
same name in Raichur District, Hyderabad State, situated 
in 15° 47' N. and 76® 46' E. Population (1901), 5,242. The 
town contains a post office and a school. Country cloth, 
grain, and especially cotton are largely exported. Half a mile 
from the town is a stone mosque said to have been erected 
during Aurangzeb's reign. 

Bidar District, — District in the Gulbarga Division of Hyder- 
abad State, lying between 17® 30' and 18® 51' N. and 76^30' 
and 77° 5 ^^ with a total area of 4,168 square miles, of which 
2,120 square miles are jdgir^. It is bounded by Nander 

these figures relate to the District before the alterations made in 1905 ; 
see paragraph on Population. 
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District and the paigah estates of Nawab Sir Vikar-ul- 
Umara, on the north; by the paigah estates of Nawab Sir 
Khurshed Jah, on the east and south ; and by the Districts 
of Bhir and Osmanabad and the paigah and Kalyani jagirs^ 
on the west. 

From Khanapur, 8 miles west of Bldar, a range of low 
laterite hills, forming a plateau which terminates towards the 
north above the valley of the Manjra, extends due east as 
far as Sadaseopet in Medak District; otherwise the country 
is almost flat, with a gentle slope towards the east. 

Besides the Manjra, the largest river in the District, which 
enters it from Osmanabad, and runs almost due east, there 
are ten minor streams : the Ghimi and Bahnar, both tribu- 
taries of the Manjra ; the Tim, XJrgi, Reondi, Manmuri, Lendi, 

Tirna, Madhura, and Karanja. The Manjra is the only 
perennial river, all the others running dry during the summer 
months. None of these rivers is utilized for irrigation 
purposes. 

The District is occupied almost entirely by the Deccan trap, Geology, 
the underlying gneiss appearing along its eastern border. 

Bidar is noted for its healthy climate. The waters of the Climate 
iateritic region are chalybeate, and possess tonic properties, 

The southern half of the District being a high plateau about 
2,350 feet above the sea, and well drained, the climate is very 
dry and healthy. The temperature is much lower here and 
in the west than towards the east. The western and northern 
taluks are generally more favoured as regards rain than the 
southern and eastern. The annual rainfall averages about 
37 inches. In 1899 and 1900 it was scanty, the latter being a 
famine year. 

The history of the District commences with the capture History, 
of the capital by Muhammad bin Tughlak in 1321. In 1347 
Bahman Shah Gangu, the first Bahmani king of Gulbarga, 
took Bidar. In 1430 Ahmad Shah Wali Bahmani founded the 
modem town, built the fort, and removed his capital here from 
Gulbarga. Oh the dissolution of the Bahmani kingdom, the 
District fell to the Barid Shahis of Bidar, who reigned from 
1492 to 1609 ; afterwards it was included in the Adil Shahi 
kingdom of Bijapur. The city was plundered by Malik 
Ambar, the Nizam Shahi minister of Ahmadnagar in 1624, but 
was recovered by the king of Bijapur, and remained part of his 
realm till about 1656, when Aurangzeb took it. The District 
was included in the Hyderabad State on its foundation early 
in the eighteenth century. 
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The District contains numerous relics of its palmy days, 
prominent among them being the fort of Bldar, which is 
surrounded by a wall and ditch. Though the fortifications 
and battlemented walls are very strong and are still well 
preserved, the old palaces are more or less decayed. On 
the bastions are a number of guns, formed of bars of metal 
welded together and bound by hoops. Bidar contains many 
ruined palaces and mosques, among the latter being two large 
mosques known as the Jama Masjid, a handsome buildings 
and the ^ sixteen-pillared ’ mosque. Outside the town and 
to the west of it are the tombs of the BarTd Shahi dynasty. 
The tombs of twelve Bahmani kings lie to the north-east of 
the town. Numerous ruins of temples, caves, and mosques are 
to be found near Kalyani, the capital of the Chalukyas, and 
at the villages of Nilanga, Karusa, Kaulas, Narayanpur, Sakol, 
Siruri, Sitapur, and Tiprath. 

The number of towns and villages in the District, including 
large ildkds and jdgirs^ is 1,464. The population at the last 
three enumerations was : (1881) 788,827, (1891) 901,984, and 
(1901) 766,129. The decrease during the last decade was due 
chiefly to famine, but partly to the transfer of the Jukal tdluk^ 
with a population of 15,789, to Atraf-i-balda District. The 
head-quarters are at Bidar, the other towns being Kalyani, 
Homnabad, Kohir, XJDGiR, Bhalki, and Alikher. More 
than 86 per cent, of the population were Hindus, 14 per cent, 
being Musalmans, with only 15 Christians. The District lies 
at the junction of three linguistic divisions, and about 34 per 
ceAt. of the people speak Marathi, 35 per cent. Kanarese, 
more than 16 per cent. Telugu, and about 15 per cent. Urdu. 

The following table gives the chief statistics of population 
in 1901 : — 


1 

Taluk. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

Population per 
square mile. 

Percentage of 
variation in 
population be- 
tween 1891 
and 1901 

Number of 
persons able to 
read and 
write. 

Towns 

Villages 

Bidar 

Karamungi . 
Aurad . 

Kohir . 
Nilanga . 

Udgir . 
Varval-Rajura 
Jdgirs, &c. . 

District total 

II4 

150 

158 

147 

248 

544 

687 

2,120 

I 

I 

I 

4 

46 

57 

54 

^3 

153 

211 

831 

29,005 

31,412 

16,330 

32,041 

39,830 

78,642 

74,637 

464,232 

254 

209 

303 

217 

160 

144 

109 

219 

“ 0.5 

- 7*3 

- 24-0 

- 0.3 

- 17*5 

- 16.7 

- 43.2 

- 15*3 

\ 

/ 

Not available. 

4,168 

7 

1,457 

766,129 

381 

- 15*1 

14,564 
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In 1905 the Kohir taluk was merged in Bldar, and Aurad 
in Karamungi, while minor changes have been made in the 
Udgir, Nilanga, and Varval-Rajura taluks. The District in 
its present form comprises five taluks — Bidar, KARAMtiNGi, 

Nilanga, Udgir, and Varval-Rajura. It was formerly part 
of the Bldar Division. 

The most numerous caste is that of the agriculturist Kapus Castes and 
or Kunbis, 113,800, besides other agricultural castes, number- 
ing 71,000, including 28,000 MunnQrs. The Banias, or the 
trading and money-lending caste, number 13,000. Next come 
the Dhangars or shepherds, 52,000. The Mahars and Mangs 
number 68,000 and 60,000 respectively ; the former work as 
agricultural labourers and the latter in leather. The Velmas 
number 32,000. The number of persons directly engaged in 
agriculture is 54 per cent of the total. There were only four 
native Christians in 1901. 

The soils of the District consist of regar or black cotton soil, General 
and masab or red soil. The regar is generally met with in 
basins, valleys, and hollows, while the T^asah or red soil is ditions. 
found in high country. The regar is derived from schistose 
and gneissose rock (trap), and the red soil from laterite ; both 
are very fertile. 

The tenure of lands is entirely ryotwari. Khdlsa and ‘crown' Chief agn- 
lands covered 2,048 square miles in 1901, of which 1,788 were 
cultivated, while 51 were fallows and cultivable waste, andprinci- 
20 were forests, and 189 were not available for cultivation. P^I crops. 
The staple food-crop consists of the various kinds of jowdr^ 
grown on 44 per cent, of the net area cropped. Next come 
wheat, rice, and bdjra, the areas under which were 91, 50, and 
2 square miles respectively. Rice is grown in all the taluks 
except Kohir. The area under pulses of different kinds was 
159 square miles. 

There is no special breed of cattle, but those reared locally Cattle, &c. 
are sufficient for the needs of the cultivators. Maratha ponies 
sell for from Rs. 40 to Rs. 200, and the State maintains 
two Arab stallions at Bldar for the purpose of improv- 
ing the breed. Sheep and goats of the ordinary kind are 
reared. 

The area irrigated is only about 34 square miles, distributed Irrigation, 
as follows : canals and channels supply 4 square miles, wells 
28, and other sources 2. Though there are eight tanks and 
ponds, they are used, with one exception, for drinking purposes 
only. The chief supply of water is derived from wells, of 
which there are 2,980. 
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Forests. The District contains no ‘reserved’ or ‘protected’ forests, 
but there are 20 square miles of unprotected forests. 

Minerals. The minerals found are soapstone, red ochre, and a gypsum- 
like mineral, the last being used for plastering flat roofs to 
make them waterproof. Blocks of red and yellow laterite and 
black basalt are* generally used for building purposes. The 
latter is largely utilized for tombstones and takes a very good 
polish. 

Arts and Bidar town is celebrated for its h‘dn ware, to which it has 
given its name. This consists of an alloy of copper, lead, tin, 
and zinc, inlaid with silver and occasionally gold, Hukkas^ 
pdnddns (betel-boxes), tumblers and goblets, washing basins 
and ewers, and other vessels are made of this ware. Un- 
fortunately the industry is dying out, owing to want of support. 
Some fine specimens of this work were made for presentation 
to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales (His present 
Majesty) in 1875, and others have been sent to various 
exhibitions from time to time. Some embroidery and needle- 
work IS also prepared. Ordinary coarse cotton cloth and 
sdrls^ &c., formerly manufactured to a considerable extent, 
are being gradually displaced by the importation of cheaper 
mill-made cloths. Black blankets made by the Dhangars 
(shepherds) fetch from Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 6 apiece. Formerly 
several sugar refineries existed in the District, but the impor- 
tation of cheap refined sugar has ruined the local manufacture. 

Commerce. The principal exports are jowdr and other food-grains, 
cotton, oil, chillies, oilseeds, sheep, jaggery, tobacco, and horns. 
The chief imports consist of hardware, salt, salted fish, opium, 
gold and silver, copper, brass and copper vessels, refined sugar, 
iron, mineral oil, sulphur, raw silk, and all ^kinds of woollen, 
silk, and cotton fabrics. The centre of trade is the town of 
Bidar. Homnabad, which was once the chief market, has 
lost its importance since the opening of the Nizam’s State 
Railway. The principal trading castes are the Vams, Komatis, 
and Baljawars, who are also money-lenders. Weekly markets 
are held in different parts of the District. A great horse and 
cattle fair used to be held annually at Malegaon, in November 
and December, which lasted for a whole month. Upwards of 
4,000 horses and ponies were sold at the last fair in 1897, 
but it has not been held since the outbreak of plague. 

Roads. There is no line of railway in Bidar. The metalled road 
from Osmanabad to Hyderabad passes through the District, 
and is lined on both sides with avenues of acacia. 

The famine of 1876-8 affected Bidar only slightly, but the 
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District suffered severely from that of 1899-1900. The rainfall 
in 1899 was only 15 inches, while prior to that year there had 
also been droughts. Six relief works were opened in the taluks 
of Varval-Rajura, Udgir, and Nilanga, which suffered the most, 
the highest daily attendance being 29,262. The out-turn of 
the khanf and rahi crops was about 28 per cent., while the 
early rice crop yielded 37 per cent., and the late or toM crop 
was a total failure. The population at the Census of 1901 
showed a decrease of 15 per cent., largely due to famine, while 
the loss of cattle was estimated at more than one-half. The 
total cost of the famine amounted to nearly 3 lakhs. 

There are two subdivisions in the District. One, consist- District 
ing of the taluks of Udgir, Varval-Rajura, and Nilanga, is in 
charge of the Second Talukdar; and the other, comprising staff, 
the taluks of Bidar and Karamungi, is under the Third Taluk- 
dar, the First Talukdar exercising a general supervision over 
their work. Each taluk is under a tahsllddr. 

The District civil court is under a Civil Judge styled the Cmk^nd 
Ndzim-IDlwdnL There are seven subordinate civil courts, each 
under a tahszlddr. The First Talukdar is the chief magistrate 
of the District, and the Civil Judge is also a joint-magistrate, 
who exercises powers during the absence of the First Talukdar 
from head-quarters. The Second and Third Talukdars and 
the tahsllddrs exercise second and third-class magisterial 
powers. There is not much serious crime in ordinary years ; 
dacoities vary according to the state of the season. 

No information is available regarding the revenue history Land 
of the District. According to the old system, villages were 
farmed out to contractors who received i-| annas per rupee 
for collection. In 1866 this system was abolished through- 
out the Nizam's Dominions, and administration by District 
officials was introduced. In 1885 the District was surveyed 
and settled for fifteen years. The average assessment on ‘ dry ' 
land is Rs. 2 (maximum Rs. 3, minimum Rs. i-4)> ^nd on 
* wet ' land Rs. 8 (maximum Rs. 15, minimum Rs. 2-8). 

The land revenue and the total revenue of the District are 
given below, in thousands of rupees : — 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1903- 

Land revenue 

Total revenue 

10,04 

13.24 

10,96 

15,54 

10,94 

15,30 

10,22 

13.89 


A local cess of one anna per rupee is levied on the land Local 
revenue, three pies of which are set apart for local purposes, hoards and 
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Medical. 


There is a District board at Bidar, and six taluk boards have 
also been formed. The District board supervises the working 
of the taluk boards as well as that of the municipality of Bidar. 
The total expenditure of these boards in 1901 was Rs. 12,200. 
There is a small conservancy establishment at each of the 
taluk head-quarters. 

The First Talukdar is the head of the District police, with a 
Superintendent (Moktamim) as his executive deputy. There 
are 27 police stations in the District; and the force consists 
of 446 constables, 75 subordinate officers, and 52 mounted 
police under 7 inspectors. There is also a small special police 
force called RakhwdlL The District jail at Bidar has 
accommodation for 100 prisoners, but those with sentences 
of upwards of six months were until recently transferred to the 
Central jail at Nizamabad. 

The District takes a low position as regards literacy, only 
1-9 per cent. (3*7 males and o*6 females) of the population 
being able to read and write in 1901. The total number of 
pupils under instruction in 1881, 1891, 1901, and 1903 was 
655, 2,849, 2,742, and 2,559 respectively. In 1903 there 
were 30 primary and 2 middle schools and one high school, 
with 304 girls under instruction. The total expenditure on 
education in that year amounted to Rs. 25,800, of which 
Rs. 4,365 was contributed by the local boards, Rs. 12,857 
by the State, and Rs. 1,560 from school fees. 

There are four dispensaries, including one yundni, in the 
District, with accommodation for 12 in-patients. In 1901 
the number of cases treated in all these dispensaries was 
34,900, of whom 194 were in-patients. The number of opera- 
tions performed was 503, and the total expenditure was 
Rs. 11,248. 

In 1901 only 1,773 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
representing 2*3 per 1,000 of the population. 

Bidar Taluk , — Taluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad State. 
The population in 1901, including jd^rs, was 105,392, and 
the area was 487 square miles. In 1891 the population 
was 105,781. These figures include the totals for the Kohir 
tdluk^ merged in Bidar in 1905, which had an area of 236 
square miles and a population in 1901 of 52,558. The tdhik 
contains two towns, Bidar (population, 11,367), the head- 
quarters of the District and taluk, and Kohir (6,379), besides 
177 villages, of which 89 are j’dgzr. The land revenue in 
1901 was 1*6 lakhs. The tdhik is situated on a plateau, 
composed mainly of lateritic soil, and is crossed by the Manjra 
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river. The paigdh taluks of Chincholi (population, 42,971; 
villages, 47), Ekeli (population, 24,324; villages, 53), and 
Chitgopa (population, 80,929; villages, 93), and the jdglr of 
Kalyani (population, 36,205; villages, 72) adjoin this taluk. 
Kalyani (population, 11,191), Homnabad (7,136), and 
Alikher (5,740) are the chief towns in the Kalyani jdgir 
and Chincholi taluk. 

Karamiingi. — ‘ Crown ’ tdhik in BTdar District, Hyderabad 
State. The population in 190-1, including jdgJrs, was 51,808, 
And the area was 362 square miles. In 1891 the population 
had been 60,341, the decrease being due to the famine of 
1899-1900. The taluk contains 130 villages, of which 19 are 
jdgir \ and Janwada (population, 2,165) is the head-quarters. 
Since 1905 the tdluk has included the old tdluk of Aurad, 
which had an area of 189 square miles, a population in 1901 
of i9j3ox, and 65 villages. The land revenue in 1901 was 
1*7 lakhs. The Manjra river flows through the tdluk. The 
paigdh tdluk of Narayankher (population, 42,972) lies south 
of this tdluk, and consists of 106 villages. Farther south 
again is the paigdh tdluk of Hasanabad (population, 21,563), 
with 45 villages. 

Nilanga. — Tdluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad State, with 
an area of 315 square miles. The population in 1901, includ- 
ing jdgirs, was 48,002. In 1891 the population had been 
59,148, the decrease being due to the famine of 1899—1900. 
The tdluk has 89 villages, of which 26 are jdglr \ and Nilanga 
(population, 3,343) is the head-quarters. The land revenue 
in 1901 was i-6 lakhs. In 1905 the tdluk received a few 
villages from the Varval-Rajura tdluk. Nilanga is composed 
chiefly of regar or black cotton soil- South and east lie the 
three paigdh taluks of Partabpur, Bhalki, and Ghorwadi 
(population, 42,761, 20,784, and 35,178), containing 63, 21, 
and 56 villages respectively. Bhalki (5,788), the only town, 
is situated in the paigdh tdluk of the same name. 

Udgir Taluk. — Tdluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad State. 
The population in 1901, including jdgirs, was 101,228, and the 
area was 681 square miles. In 1891 the population had been 
121,467, the decrease being due to the famine of 1899-1900. 
The tdluk contains one town, Udgir (population, 5,984), the 
head-quarters ; and 207 villages, of which 54 are jd^ir. The 
land revenue in 1901 was 3-1 lakhs. The soils are chiefly 
regar or black cotton soil and sofne laterite. In 1905 some 
villages were transferred to the DegMr tdluk of Nander 
District, while other villages were added from Varval-RSjura. 

u 
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The jd^r taluk of Mirag, with a population in 1901 of 21,734, 
containing 45 villages, lies between this taluk and the Bldar 
taluks 

Varval-Rajura. — Taluk in Bidar District, Hyderabad 
State. The population in 1901, including was 87,503, 

and the area was 772 square miles. In 1891 the population 
had been 148,805, the decrease being due to the famine of 
1899-1900. The tdh^k contains 244 villages, of which 33 
are jdgtr; and Varval-Rajura (population, 3,998) is the head- 
quarters. The land revenue in 1901 was 3 lakhs. The 
Mtojra river flows through the southern portion of the tdluk^ 
which is composed of black cotton soil. In 1905 the taluk 
was reduced by the transfer of some villages to Udgir and 
Nilanga. 

Aliklier. — Head-quarters of the palgdh taluk of Chincholi, 
Bldar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 51' N. and 
77° 17' E., 21 miles north of the Manjra river. Population 
Si 740. 

Bhalki, — Head-quarters of the palgdh taluk of the same 
name in Bidar District, HyderabM State, situated in 18® 3' N. 
and 77® E., about 9 miles east of the confluence of the 

Karanja with the Manjra. Population (1901), 5,788. 

Bldar Town, — Head-quarters of Bidar District, Hyder- 
abad State, situated in 17® 55' N. and 77® 32' E., on an 
elevated and healthy plateau 2,330 feet above the sea. The 
population has increased during the last twenty years : (1881) 
9,730, (1891) 11,315, and (1901) 11,367. According to local 
tradition, the Kakatiya Rajas of Warangal endowed a temple 
of Mahadeo which existed here, and a town sprang up in its 
vicinity in the middle of the thirteenth century, which became 
the capital of a large province. Ulugh Khan, afterwards 
Muhammad bin Tughlak, besieged and took it in 1321 ; but 
subsequently, when the governors of the Deccan rebelled, 
Ala-ud-din Hasan, the founder of the Bahmani dynasty, 
annexed the town to his new kingdom in 1347- Ahmad 
Shah Wali, the tenth Bahmani king, founded the modern city 
and built the fort, removing his court here from Gulbarga 
in 1430, Bldar continued to be the capital of the Bahmani 
kings until the extinction of that dynasty, when Amir Band 
founded an independent State in 1492. Amir Barid ruled 
over Bidar and the surrounding country, and was succeeded 
by his son All Band, in 1538, who was the first to assume 
the title of Shah and died in 1582. Three other kings, 
Ibrahim, Kasim Barid, and Mirza All Barid, followed, the 
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last of whom assumed the title of Amir Barid !!• This short- 
lived dynasty became extinct when Amir Barid II was made 
a prisoner and sent to Bijapur by Ibrahim Adil Shah* In 1624 
the Nizam Shahi troops under Malik Ambar attacked and 
plundered Bidar, but it was retaken by the Bijapur king. In 
1656 Aurangzeb besieged and took Bldar, changing its name 
to Zafarabad. The town remained in the possession of the 
Mughals till the first of the Nizams declared his independence, 
early in the eighteenth century. 

The town of Bldar must have been of great extent in its 
prosperous days, as appears from its palaces, mosques, and other 
buildings. Among these may be mentioned the great madrasa 
or college built by Mahmud Gavan, the Bahmani minister, which 
is now in ruins, the Jama Masjid, and the Sola Khamba or 
‘ sixteen-pillared ’ mosque. The last of these is in the citadel, 
which also contains the ruined Rang Mahal or ^ coloured palace,’ 
the remains of a mint, a Turkish bath, an arsenal, and several 
powder magazines. The fortifications and battlemented walls 
of this place are very strong, and are still well preserved. On 
its numerous bastions pieces of ordnance are mounted, some 
of very large size; one of them is specially remarkable as 
having been brought here from Bijapur. West of the town 
are the tombs of All Band, Kasim Barid, and others of the 
same dynasty, while twelve tombs of the Bahmani kings are 
situated to the north-east in the village of Ashtur. Most of 
the old buildings in the fort are now used as ofl 5 ces. 

Bidar is the chief trade centre of the District, and has given 
its name to a class of metal-work made of an alloy of copper, 
lead, tin, and zinc, inlaid with silver or gold. This industry 
is, however, not very flourishing. 

Homnabad* — Town in the paigdh taluk of Chincholi, 
Bidar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 17° 47' N. and 
77° 08' E. Population (1901), 7,136. It has declined con- 
siderably in prosperity since the opening of the Nizam’s State 
Railway, which has diverted trade. 

Kalyani. — ^A jdgir town in Bidar District, HyderabM State, 
situated in 17° 53' N. and 76° 57' E., 36 miles west of Bidar 
town. Population (1901), 3:1,191., About the middle of the 
eleventh century Someshwar I made Kalyani the capital of 
the Chalukyan kingdom. A hundred years later the power was 
usurped by Bijjala Kalachuri, the commander-in-chief, and 
before the close of the twelfth century the Chalukya power 
was at an end. While Kaly^i remained a great capital, it 
was noted as the residence of Vijnaneshwar, the author of 
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the treatise on law known the Mitakshara^ and of Basava, 
who founded the Lingayat sect. Further particulars about 
Basava and the Lingayats will be found in the article on 
Mysore State. The Kalachuris were succeeded by the 
Yadavas of Deogiri (Daulatabad) ; and after the establish- 
ment of the Bahmani dynasty, Kalyani passed into their 
possession in the fourteenth century, and subsequently into 
that of Bijapur. The Mughals sacked it in 1653. In 1656 
Aurangzeb invested the fortress, which surrendered after an 
heroic defence. During the contests which followed the 
decline of Chalukyan power, and the struggles between various 
Muhammadan rulers, the magnificent temples which once 
adorned the place were demolished or converted into mosques. 

Kohir* — Town in the District and taluk of Bidar, Hyder- 
abad State, situated in 17^ 36' N. and 77*^ 43' E., 24 miles 
south-east of Bidar town. Population (1901), 6,379. It 
contains the tombs of two well-known Musalman saints, be- 
sides numerous mosques j the Jama Masjid, erected during 
the reign of the Bahmani kings, is a building of note. The 
town contains a middle and girls’ school, a post office, and 
the police inspector’s office. Kohlr is celebrated for its 
mangoes. 

Malegaon. — k. ja^r village in the north-east of Bidar 
District, Hyderabad State, situated in i8®4i'N. and 76® 58' E. 
Population (1901), 270. It was once celebrated for its annual 
horse fair, where upwards of 4,000 horses and ponies were 
disposed of at prices ranging up to Rs. 700. Piece-goods, 
cloth of all kinds, hardware, &c., were among other things 
exposed for sale. Owing to plague and famine the fair has 
not been held since 1897. 

Udgir Town. — Head-quarters of the taluk of the same 
name in Bidar District, Hyderabad State, situated in 18° 24' N. 
and 77° 7' E. Population (1901), 5,984. The fort belonged 
to the Bijapur kings, and was besieged by Shah Jahan’s 
general in 1635, and surrendered to him. In 1760 a great 
battle was fought here between the Nizam and the Marathas. 
Nizam Salabat Jang and his brother occupied Udgir with 
7,000 cavalry, but were surrounded by 60,000 Marathas. 
Desperate fighting continued for days, and the Nizam was 
forced to agree to the terms of peace imposed by the Marathas. 
The fort was built about 1493, and has a ditch all round. 
Two palaces are situated inside, and two outside, but all 
are in ruins* 
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Paigah Estates*— A group of estates in Hyderabad 
State, comprising 23 taluks dispersed over the Districts of 
Bldar, Nander, Osmanabad, Gulbarga, Medak, Atraf-i-balda, 
and Nizamabad, and a few scattered villages in Aurangabad, 
Warangal, Mahbubnagar, and Nalgonda. They consist of 
1,273 villages and towns, with an aggregate area of 4,134 
square miles and a total revenue of about 40 lakhs. These 
estates belong to the representatives of three deceased noble- 
men, Sir Asman Jah, Sir Khurshed Jah, and Sir Vikar-ul- 
Umara. The following table shows details of the estates 
according to the Census of 1901 : — 


Names. 

Number of 
ialuks. 

Area in 
square miles. 

Number of 
villages. 

Population, 

1901. 

Sir Asman Jah . 

7 

1,232 

39® 

265,194 

Sir Khurshed Jah 

8 

1.512 

468 

268,902 

Sir VikM-ul-Umara . 

8 

1.390 

409 

240,315 

Total 

23 

4.134 

1.273 

774.411 


The history of the Hyderabad faigak nobles dates back to 
the reign of Akbar* Mulla Jalal-ud-dln, the founder of the 
family, came to Shikohabad from Lahore during the reign of 
that emperor* His son, Muhammad Baha-ud-dln Khan, was 
appointed head of the treasury at Akbarabad (Agra) in Aurang- 
zeb’s reign, Muhammad Abul-Khair Khan, the founder’s 
grandson, attracted the attention of Nawab Asaf Jah, with 
whom he came to the Deccan, and, after having served as 
deputy-Subahdar of Malwa, finally settled at Hyderabad, In 
1743 he was sent against Bapu Naik, a Maratha chief, who 
was levying chauth in these territories, and defeated him. 
Subsequently he held the deputy-Stibahdarship of Khandesh 
and Aurangabad, He died at Burhanpur in 1 749, leaving an 
only son, Abul Fateh Khan, who received the title of Tegh 
Jang from Nawab Nizam Ali Khan. Further distinctions and 
titles were bestowed upon him, among them being that of 
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Shams-ul-Umara, which became the family title. He com- 
manded 10,000 cavalry, which formed the beginning of the 
paigdh forces, for the maintenance of which the estates were 
originally granted. Abul Fateh Khan died at Pangal while 
accompanying the expedition against Tipu, and was succeeded 
by his son, Muhammad Fakhr-ud-dm Khan, who received his 
grandfather^s name of Abul-Khair Khan. In 1800 he married 
a daughter of the Nizam, and thus the family became allied 
for the first time to the ruling house of Hyderabad. In 1827 
the title of Amlr-i-Kabir, or ‘premier noble,’ was bestowed 
upon him. Fakhr-ud-dln Khan was a great patron of learn- 
ing, and a good mathematician, being the author of Sitta-i- 
shamsia^ a work on physics, mechanics, astronomy, &c. He 
built the Jahan-nunpia and many other palaces, and died in 
1855, leaving five sons. 

The third son, Rafi-ud-din Khan, who succeeded his father 
as Amir-i-KabIr, was appointed co-regent with Sir Salar Jang 
on the death of the Nizam Afzal-ud-daula Bahadur in 1869, 
the present Nizam being then only three years old. This 
office he held till his death in 1877, when his younger brother 
Rashid-ud-din Khan succeeded him as co-regent, receiving the 
titles of Shams-ul-Umara and AmTr-i-Kabir. The paigdh jdglrs^ 
and estates were subsequently divided between two branches 
of the family, one represented by Sir Asman Jah, a grandson 
pf Fakhr-ud-din Khan, and the other by Rashld-ud-dln Khan, 
who died in 1881, leaving two sons, Sir Khurshed Jah and 
Sir Vikar-ul-Umara. ’ 

When the present Nizam attained his majority, he conferred 
the title of Amlr-i-Akbar on Sir Asman Jah. This nobleman 
became minister of Hyderabad in 1888, and after six years of 
office retired in 1893, being succeeded as minister by Sir 
Vikar-ul-Umara. Sir Asman Jah died in 1898, leaving an only 
son, Nawab Mum-ud-dln Khan Bahadur, who is now the sole 
representative of this branch of the family. Sir Vikar-ul-Umara 
resigned the office of minister in 1901, and died early in 1902, 
leaving two sons, Nawab Sultan-ul-mulk Bahadur and Nawab 
Wall-ud-din Khan Bahadur. Sir Khurshed Jah, who survived 
his brother for only a year, has also left two sons, Nawab 
Shams-ul-mulk Zafar Jang BahMur and Nawab Imam Jang 
Bahadur. 

Sal 3 .r Jan^ Estate. — An estate comprising six taluks situ- 
ated in various Districts of the Hyderabad State. It consists 
of 333 villages, and has an area of 1,486 square miles, with 
a population (1901) of 180,150. The taluks are Kosgi in 
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Gulbarga, Ajanta in Aurangabad, Koppal and Yelbarga in 
Raichur, Dundgal in Medak, and Raigir in Nalgonda* The 
total revenue is 8*2 lakhs. 

The present representative of the family is Nawab Salar 
Jang, grandson of the late Sir Salar Jang, G.C.S.I., the great 
minister of the Nizam The family claim descent from 
Shaikh Owais of Karan, who lived in the time of the Prophet. 
Shaikh Owais the second, his tenth descendant, came to India 
during the reign of All Adil Shah (1656-72), and settled in 
Bijapur, where his son. Shaikh Muhammad All, married the 
daughter of Mulla Ahmad Nawayet^, minister of the Bija- 
pur kingdom, by whom he had two sons who rose to high 
rank. Mulla Ahmad having joined the imperial service about 
1665, his successor ill-treated the two brothers, who eventually 
left Bijapur during the reign of Sikandar Adil Shah and entered 
the service of Aurangzeb.- One of these, Shaikh Muhammad 
Bakar by name, was appointed Diwan of Thal-kokan, and after 
retiring from active work settled at Aurangabad, where he died 
in 1715* His son, Shaikh Muhammad Taki, served under 
Aurangzeb, Bahadur Shah, and Farrukhsiyar* Asaf Jah, the 
viceroy of the Deccan, appointed him commander of the garri- 
sons of all his forts. Shams-ud-dm Muhammad Haidar, son 
of Muhammad TakX, continued in the service of Asaf Jah, and 
was promoted by his successors. Under Salabat Jang his 
command was raised to 7,000 foot and 7,000 horse, and he 
received the title of Munir-ul-mulk, with the appointment of 
head steward. He was subsequently made Diwan of the 
Deccan Subaks^ and finally retired to Aurangabad, of which 
city he was governor. 

He left two sons, the elder of whom, Safdar Kh^ Ghayur 
Jang, was appointed Diwan of the Deccan Sitbahs in 17^2, 
with the title of Ashja-ul-mulk. The third son of Ghayur 
Jang, from whom the present members of the family are 
directly descended, was All Zaman, Munir-ul-mulk II. After 
his death his eldest son became the third Munir-ul-mulk, and 
was married successively to two daughters of Mir Alam (Saiyid 
Abul Kasim). Mir Alam, who was thus the maternal great- 
grandfather of Sir Salar Jang, belonged to the Nuria Saiyids 
of Shustar in Persia. His father, Saiyid Razzak, came to India 
when quite young, and settled at Hyderabad, where Nizam 
All Khan bestowed jdgirs upon him* Mir Alam acted as 

* Memoirs of Sir Salar Jang^ by Syed Hossain Bilgrami (1883). 

* Vide History of Nawayets, by Nawab Aziz Jang, published at Hyder- 
abad, 1313 Fasli (1904). 
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vakil between the British envoy and the Hyderabad minister 
in 1784. Two years later he went to Calcutta as the Nizam’s 
representative, and in 1791 he was sent to Lord Cornwallis 
to discuss the peace proposals between Tipu Sultan and the 
allies. He commanded the Nizam’s troops in the campaign 
of 1799 against Tipu, and in 1804 was made minister after the 
death of Azam-ul-Umara. After his death in 1808, he was 
succeeded as minister by his somin-law, Munir-ul-mulk III. 

Sir Salar Jang, the grandson of MunTr-ul-mulk III, succeeded 
his uncle Siraj-ul-mulk of Hyderabad in 1853. For thirty years 
the story of his life is the history of the Hyderabad State, to 
the article on which reference should be made. For his emi- 
nent services he was made G.C.S.I., and during a visit to 
England in 1876 he received the D.C.L. degree at Oxford and 
the freedom of the City of London. In 1884 the Nizam 
appointed the elder son of Sir Salar Jang as minister, who, 
however, resigned in 1887, and died two years later, leaving an 
infant son, Nawab Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur Salar Jang, who 
is now the only direct representative of this distinguished 
family. 

Amarchinta (or Atmakur). — A samasihan or tributary estate 
in the east of Raichur District, Hyderabad State, consisting of 
69 villages, with Atmakur (population, 2,330) as its head- 
quarters. It has an area of 190 square miles, and a population 
(1901) of 34,147. The total revenue is 1-4 lakhs, and the 
tribute paid to the Nizam is Rs. 6,363. Amarchinta is an old 
samasihan^ but no historical records are available. The fort 
Of Atmakur, the residence of the Raja, is in a good state of 
preservation. The Kistna river flows along the southern boun- 
dary, separating Amarchinta from the Gadwal samasihan \ its 
waters are not available for irrigation, owing to the height of 
the river banks. Amarchinta and Atmakur are noted for 
fine muslins of excellent quality, woven in the shape of hand- 
kerchiefs, dhotis, and turbans with gold and silk borders. 

Gadwal Samasthan (or Keshavnagar). — A samasihan or 
tributary estate in the east of Raichur District, Hyderabad 
State. It contains one town, Gadwal (population, 10,195), 
and 214 villages, and has an area of 864 square miles, with a 
population (1901) of 968,491. The total revenue is 3 lakhs, 
and the tribute paid to the Nizam is Rs. 86,840. Gadwal 
existed long before the foundation of the Hyderabad State. 
It formerly issued its own coin, which is still current in Raichur 
District. Nothing is known regarding the early history of the 
samasihan. The fort at Gadwal town, the residence of the 
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present Raja, was commenced about 1703, and completed in 
1710 by Raja Somtadari, The present Raja is a minor, and 
the estate has been under the control of the Court of Wards 
since 1902. The Kistna and Timgabhadra water the northern 
and southern portions of the samasthdn^ and the land bordering 
on these rivers, being alluvial, is very fertile. The remaining 
portion consists of masab land and uncultivable waste. Most 
of the cultivation is of the ^dry-crop’ description. There 
being very few tanks, little * wet ^ cultivation is possible, and 
well-irrigation is carried on only to a limited extent. Silk sdris^ 
scarfs, turbans, and dhotis with gold borders of a superior 
kind are manufactured at Gadwal town. Ten factories are 
at work, and about 2 lakhs^ worth of these articles is exported 
annually to Hyderabad, Secunderabad, Raichur, and other 
places in the neighbourhood. 

Jatpol. — K samasthdn or tributary estate in the south of 
Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad State, consisting of 89 
villages, with an area of 191 square miles, and a population 
(1901) of 31,613. The total revenue is 1-9 lakhs, and the 
tribute paid to the Nizam is Rs. 73 j 537« 

From inscriptions it appears that in 1243 Annapota Nayadu 
took possession of the estate, and captured Pangal and other 
forts. His dominions extended on the east as far as Srisil, on 
the west to Kotta and Sugur, now belonging to the Wanparti 
samasthdn^ on the north to Devarkonda, and on the south they 
were bounded by the Kistna river. His descendants ruled for 
several centuries. In the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
Raja Jagannath Rao, having no male issue, adopted Lachma 
Rao, a scion of the Rao family of Pakhal. In 1831 Lachma 
Rao obtained the Jatpol ^argana from the Nizam on a fixed 
rental of Rs. 70,000, The present Raja, Venkata Lachma Rao, 
who is a younger brother of the Raja of Venkatagiri in the 
Madras Presidency, also succeeded by adoption. He has 
cleared off debts amounting to nearly 2 lakhs, with which the 
estate was encumbered. The Raja resides at Kolhapur (popu- 
lation, 2,204), though until eighty years ago Jatpol was the 
head-quarters. 

Paloncha. — A samasthdn or tributary estate in the south- 
east of Warangal District, Hyderabad State, consisting of six 
%\Ay~tdluhs^ with an area of about 800 square miles, and a 
population (1901) of 38,742. The revenue is said to be only 
Rs. 70,000, and the tribute paid to the Nizam is Rs. 45*^75* 
The estate further receives an annual sum of Rs. 4>7^^ 
deshmukh^s fees from the Nizam, and the Raja owns the 
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estates of Bhadrachalam and Rekapalli in the Godavari Dis- 
trict of Madras. 

The estate appears to have existed before the reign of Pratap 
Rudra of Warangalj who conferred the title of Ashwarao on the 
Raja in appreciation of the latter’s horsemanship, ashwa in 
Sanskrit meaning * horse.’ After the capture of Warangal by 
the Musalmans, the king of Delhi bestowed the j^arganas of 
Hasanabad and Sankargiri (Paloncha) upon Anappa Ashwarao 
in 1324, and these remained in possession of the family for 
eighteen generations till 1698. In 1769 Narsinha Ashwarao 
was killed in battle by Zafar-ud-daula, who plundered the Raja’s 
treasury and took possession of all the documents and ancient 
sanads engraved on copper-plates- In 1798 the Nizam granted 
a sanad to Venkatram Ashwarao, with the stipulation that he 
should maintain 2,000 cavalry and 3,000 foot soldiers ; but this 
condition did not long remain in force. Internal feuds and 
dissensions between the two principal branches of the family 
now commenced and continued till 1858, when Sir Salar Jang, 
the minister of Hyderabad, put an end to them by granting a 
fresh sanad to Raja Sitaram Chandra. At the same time the 
two taluks of Bhadrachalam and Rekapalli, situated along the 
left bank of the Godavari, were taken over by the British 
Government. The Raja, who had contracted heavy debts and 
had mortgaged the samasthdn to a banker, died without issue. 
The banker collected the revenue of the State for twelve years, 
and at the end of that period filed a suit and obtained a decree 
for 6 lakhs. The Nizam paid the banker 3 lakhs in cash, 
sanctioned the transfer of the two taluks of Mallur and Raman- 
javaram in lieu of the balance, and confiscated the estate. The 
Raja’s mother died in 1875, but before her death she had 
adopted the present Raja, who was her daughter’s son. After 
a prolonged inquiry, the British Government restored the two 
tdluks of Bhadrachalam and Rekapalli to the Raja, who also 
received 6 taluks from the Nizam on payment of the 3 lakhs 
advanced to the banker. From 1324 to the present time 
twenty-eight Rajas have ruled in succession. Paloncha was 
originally the head-quarters of the samasthdn^ after which 
Bhadrachalam was for some time the residence of the Raja, but 
Ashwaraopet has now become the capital. 

The samasthdn is-very unhealthy and malarious, owing to a 
large portion of it being covered with thick jungle. The Goda- 
vari river crosses it from north-west to south-east, dividing it 
into two portions, that along the right being in the Hyderabad 
State, and that along the left in the Madras Presidency. The 
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bed of the river is so deep that its waters cannot be used for 
irrigation, 

Wanparti. — A samasthan or tributary estate in the south- 
west of Mahbubnagar District, Hyderabad State. The villages 
number 124, and are scattered over the Nagar Kamul, 
Jedcherla, Mahbubnagar, Kalvakurti, and Amrabad taluks of 
Mahbubnagar District. The area is about 450 square miles, 
and the population in 1901 was 62,197. The revenue is 
1-5 lakhs, and the tribute paid to the Nizam is Rs. 76,883. 
Up to 1727 Sugur was the seat of the Raja, and gave its name 
to the samasthan^ but subsequently Wanparti was selected as 
the capital. The Kistna river flows through the south-western 
portion for a distance of 16 miles, but owing to the depth of 
the bed its waters are not utilized for irrigation. The town 
of Wanparti contains an oil-mill for extracting castor oil, which 
is exported to Raichur and also to Kumool in the Madras 
Presidency. Cloth and sdf%s both of cotton and silk are 
made here, but their texture is not so fine as those of 
Amarchinta and Gadwal. 
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A. 

Aboriginal tribes, Gonds, Lambadis, and 
BhTls, the most numerous, 24, 78 ; their 
indifference to education, 78. also 
under Castes in each District. 

Adilabad, District in Warangal Division, 
formerly Sirpur Tandur sub-district, 
184, head-quarters at Adilabad, 192 ; 
summary account of, 184, 185 ; the 
most unhealthy in the State, owing to 
extensive forests, 184. 

Adilabad (or Edlabad), taluk of Adilabad 
District, 191 ; archaeology of, 186. 

Adilabad town, head-quarteis of the Dis- 
trict, 192 ; Hindu temple and annual 
fair, 192. 

Administration, 50-52, reforms by Sir 
Salar Jang, 18, 19; present since 1893, 
central, by the Minister and four Assis- 
tant Ministers, together forming the 
Council, 50; the seven Secretanes, 50; 
the distribution of work among them, 
50, 51 ; local, by four Subahdars (Com- 
missioners) of Subahs (Divisions), 51, 
fifteen First Talukdars (Collectors) of 
Districts, 51, loi, tahsilddrs of taluks^ 
51 ; village patels (headmen) and pat- 
waris (accountants), 51, 52 ; system of 
Districts instituted in 1866, 128; changes 
and rearrangements of Divisions, Dis- 
tricts, and tdluks made in 1905 are noted 
under their respective heads ; adminis- 
tration of Districts described in the 
account of each. 

Afzal-ud-daula, Nizam (1857-69), 17, his 
unshaken loyalty during the Mutiny, 18, 
119, 120; its recognition by modifica- 
tion (i860) of last (1853) treaty, 18, 
by gifts and honours, 18. 

battis, sticks of fragrance for ritual 
burning, an industry of Nizamabad, 
127 and note. 

Age, facts and statistics of, 21 ; the fre- 
quent omission of females between 6 
and 20 years, 21 ; the understatement 
of age of unmarried girls, 2 1. 

Agriculture, 27-35 ; the difference in agri- 
cultural conditions between Telingana 
and Marathwara, between the coimtry 
of granite and that of trap, 2, 27-32 
passim; the soils of each, and their 
appropriate crops, 27, 28, their differ- 
ent climates and systems of cultivation, 
28, 29, times of, sowing and reaping, 
28, 29, the principal crops of each, 30 ; 


their area and average yield, 30, 31 ; 
manures and rotation of crops, 31 ; 
garden crops, fruits and vegetables, 31, 
32; implements, 32; cattle, &c., 32, 
33 ; irrigation, 33-35 ; rent, wages, and 
prices, 35, 36 ; forests, 37, 38 ; statistics 
of agriculture, 83 . See also under Agri- 
culture in each District, 

Agriculturists, 46 per cent, of popula- 
tion, 25 ; their classes and number, 30 ; 
superior industry of Maratha over 
Telingana ryots, 29 ; their indifference 
to improvements, 32 ; often the debtois 
and so the tenants of money-lenders, 
32, 35 ; pay 50 per cent, interest on loans, 
32.^ See also under Castes and Occu- 
pations in each District. 

Ajanta, village and ghat in Aurangabad 
District, 204-207; the famous Buddhist 
cave-temples {chaityas') andmonastenes 
(vikdras)^ 205-207, their sculpture and 
paintings, 206, 207, furnish a continuous 
narrative of Buddhist art for 800 years, 
207 ; the close approximation of Buddh- 
ism in its later manifestations to Brah- 
manism, 207 ; bibliography, 207. 

Akbar, annexed (1596) Berar, 59 ; his 
famous settlement, 60 ; probably based 
on surveys, 80 ; took Daulatabad, 210. 

Alampur, taluk of Raichur District, 278. 

Aland, town in Gulbarga District, 251. 

All Khan, Nizam (1761-1803), put on the 
throne by British power, 15 ; promised 
to dismiss the French, 16 ; ceded (1766) 
the Northern Circars and (1800) other 
territory, 16 ; supported British in wars 
(1790-99) with Mysore, 16, shared 
largely in its division, 16; took part 
in third (1802-4) Maratha War, 16, 17. 

Alikher, town in Bldar District, 290. 

Alluvium, ancient of upper valleys, 7 ; 
remains of extinct mammalia, 7 ; exten- 
sive recent, 7. 

Amarchinta or Atm^ur, samasthdn or 
tributary estate in Raichur Distnct, 
296; noted for fine muslins, 296. 

Amba, taluk of Bhir District, 239. 

Amba town, or Mominabad, in Bhir Dis- 
trict, 239, 240 ; an old Yadava temple, 
339, 240; cave-temples, Buddhist and 
Jain, 240 ; bibliography, 240. 

Kxs^2x\pdluk of Aurangabad District , 203. 

Ambarpet, ‘ crown * taluk of Atraf-i-balda 
District, 112. 

AmIr-i-KabTr (‘ premier noble *), title con- 
ferred (1827) by Nizam, first on Fakhr- 
ud-din Khan, 294. 
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Amrabad, taluk in Mahbubnagar District, 
148, 149 ; the Pratap Rudra Kot, rained 
fort, 143. 

Amnsements, of cultivators, very feiv, 

37. 

AndhraSjthe, Buddhist dynasty (220 B.C - 
A.De 250), in the Deccan, 10, 104, at 
Paithan, 196, 213. 

Andol, taluk of Medak District, 140. 

Andola,^^/«^ of Gulbarga District, 251. 

Anegundi f elephant-pit*), old town and 
fortress in Raichur District, 280; its 
Raja lineal descendant of Vijayanagar 
kings, 280. 

Anicuts, for irrigation, across the Tunga- 
bhadra nver, 34, 98, 99. 

Antiir, ancient fort in Aurangabad District, 
207 ; pillar (1588) with Persian inscnp- 
tion, 207- 

Archaean (geological) series, 4, 5, inter- 
sected by auriferous veins, 5. 

Archaeology, 19. See also Bibliography, 
Caves,Forts, Mosques, Temples,Tombs* 

Archaeology, a section in the account of 
each District, 

Architecture, 19, 20; Hemadpanti, 317, 
2 25 ; Chand Minar at Daulatabad, 211. 
See also Archaeology. 

Area, of State, i, 82 ; one and two-fifths 
of the area of England with Wales, i ; 
average and actual of Divisions and Dis- 
tricts, 51,82; of cultivated, cultivable, 
and uncultivable land, 83; irrigated, 
83 ; of different crops, 83 ; of tdluksy 
given under each. 

Argaon, battle of (1803), in third Maratha 
War, 17. 

Armur, taluk in Nizainabad District, 130. 

Axmur town, 131, 

Army, 69, 70 ; State, regular and irregu- 
lar troops, number (24,035) and stations, 
69, 70 ; Imperial Service cavalry, 69 ; 
mounted Volunteer Corps, 70 ; expendi- 
ture on, 70 ; British of 2,988 European 
and 5,549 Native troops, 70; divisions 
and stations, 70 ; Railway and other 
Volunteer Rifles, 70, 

Arts and manufactures of State, 41, 42, 
home industries of cotton and silk weav- 
ing, 41, tasar silk cocoons gathered in 
the jungles, 41, the injury to the trade 
in woollen and silk caipets, &c., by the 
use of aniline dyes, 41, bidri ware, 42, 
the decay of the manufacture of arms, 42 ; 
cotton ginning and pressing factones, 
42, cotton spinning and weavmg mills, 
42, statistics of (1880-1901), 43. 

Arts and manufactures, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Asaf Jah, founder of the reigning house 
of Hyderabad, 15 ; a distinguished 
general of Aurangzeb, 15; appointed 
(1713) viceroy of the Deccan with 


hereditary title of Nizam-ul-mulk, 15 ; 
his assumption of independence and 
resistance to Delhi and the Marathas, 
15 ; tomb at Khuldabad, 213. 

Asafnagar, * crown * taluk of Atraf-i-balda 
District, 112. 

Ashti, taluk of Bhir District, 339. 

Asman Jah, Sir, paigdh noble, estates 
belonging to representative of, 293 ; 
statistics of area and population, 293 ; 
the history of the family since Akbar, 

293, 294 ; Minister of State (1888-93), 

294. 

Asoka, Buddhist emperor (272-331 B.c.), 
all Berar and part of Hyderabad in his 
dominions, lo; mission to Paithan, 213. 

Assaye, battle of (September, 1803), 
crushed the Marathas and secured the 
territories of the Nizam, 17. 

Assaye, village in Aurangabad District, 
208. 

Atraf-i-balda (‘suburbs of the city’) Dis- 
trict, 106-120; a ‘crown* District, 
to6 ; physically and agriculturally a 
Telingana ‘wet* District, 106, 108, 
' 109 ; game abundant, especially in the 
Nizam’s preserves, 107 ; malaria eom- 
mon, 107 ; history and archaeology of 
Kutb Shahis in Hyderabad city and 
Golconda, 107, 114, 115, 116 ; jowdr^ 
bajray and rice staple food-crops, 109, 
largely exported, 109; the tenible flood 
(1908) at Hyderabad, 119 note ; recent 
droughts, no; high literacy, in. 

Aurangabad Division, 194-240; head- 
quarters at Aurangabad city, 194; 
summary statistics of its four (revised) 
Districts, with a table, 194, 195; recent 
decrease of population due to droughts 
and famine (1899-1900), 194, 

Aurangabad District, 194-2 14; its high- 
lands and lowlands, 195 ; at times 
malarious, 196 ; its importance under 
the early Hindu dynasties and especially 
the last, the Yadavas, 196, 197; the 
great cave- temples and other antiquities, 
197 ; jowdr^ hajra^ wheat, cotton, and* 
oilseeds the chief crops of its regar 
and masab soils, 198 ; 134 square miles 
irrigated, 199 ; native gold and silver 
industries, 199 ; eleven railway sta- 
tions, 200 ; the great loss of human life 
and of cattle during the last (1900) and 
previous famines, 200 ; high literacy, 
202 ; bibliography, 202. 

Aurangabad tdluk^ 202, 

Aurangabad city, head-quarters of Divi- 
sion and District, 208-210; the second 
city in the State, 208 ; founded (1610) 
by Malik Ambar, 208; occupied by 
Aurangzeb during his long campaign 
in the Deccan, 208; the signs and 
remains of its former populousness 
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(200,000), 208 ; the disaffection (1857) 
of the Contingent and its suppression, 
209 ; suffering from plague and famine, 
209; public buildings, and important 
trade, 209; ancient water-supply, 209; 
the Buddhist caves, and many places of 
interest, 209, 210 ; bibliography, 210 ; 
the cantonment, its garrison and water- 
supply, 208, 209. 

Aurangzeb (sixth Mughal emperor, 1658- 
1707), completed conquest of the Dec- 
can, 14; stormed (1687) Golconda, 
1 14; took Hyderabad, 115 ; built three 
mosques in Karimnagar District, 177; 
resided at Aurangabad, 208 ; tomb at 
Khuldabad, 213; his wife’s tomb at 
Aurangabad, 309 ; built a college, 
mosque, and sarai at Gulbarga, 243. 

B. 

Baghat ('gardens’), taluk m Medak Dis- 
trict, 139, 

Bahmani kings, of Gulbarga and Bidar 
(1347-1526), 11-13; founded byare- 
volter from the Delhi government, ii ; 
their wide rule, 1 1 j wars with Vijayanagar 
and Warangal, 12 ; atrocities and de- 
generacy of, 13, 13; partition of king- 
dom among insurgent generals, 13; in 
the Deccan, 104, in Gulbarga, 251 ; 
tombs of, at Gulbarga and Bidar, 252, 
291. 

Bajra^ a principal food-crop, 36, 28, 30 ; 
area under (8 per cent, of total cropped), 
30 ; yield per acre, 31 ; average price 
of, 84. See also under Chief Crops of 
Districts 

Balaghat (^<f/i above ’), range of hills, 
and plateau, 2, 90, 195, dry and healthy, 
196. 

Balkonda,yi7^Jr town in Nizamabad Dis- 
trict, 1 3 1, 132; ruined wall, temple, 
mosques, &c., fort and watch-towers, 
13T, 132. 

Banswada, t&luk originally in Indur Dis- 
trict, now divided, 131. 

Barakar, coal-bearing group of Gondwaua 
series, 6. 

Barid Shahi kingdom of Bidar (1492- 
1609), founded by Amir Barid, a 
minister of the Bahmanis, 13; took 
part in the overthrow of Vijayanagar, 
13 ; at Bidar, 290, 291. 

Basmat, taluk of Parbhani District, 221, 

Basmat town, 223, 

Berar, conquered (1596) by Akbar, 59; 
assigned (1853) by Nizam, 17 ; taken 
in trust (i86o) by British, 18, 119; 
leased (1902) in perpetuity to British 
Government, 19. 

Bhaisa, former taluk of Nander District, 
231, 
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Bhaisa, town with Hemadpanti temple, 
235? 331, 332. 

Bhalki, tovm in Bidar District, 290. 

Bhima (‘ The Terrible ’), river of Southern 
India, 97, 98 ; its course for 340 miles 
through Bombay, 97; of 176 miles in 
Hyderabad State, where it joins the 
Kistna, 97 ; its tributaries, 97, 98. 

Bhir, District in Aurangabad Division, 

233- 240; its changes of name and 
rulers, 333, 234; generally healthy, 233; 
archaeological interest, 234; soil mostly 
trap, 235 ; jowar the staple food-crop, 
335; extensive cotton and oilseeds 
crops, 235 ; all available land taken up, 
235 ; 86 square miles irrigated, 235; no 
railway and only 27 miles of metalled 
roads, 236 ; great loss of life and cattle 
during the 1899 famine, 236; mode- 
rate literacy, 238, 

Bhir taluk ^ 238. 

Bhir town, head- quarters of District, 240; 
tomb of Muhammad bin Tughlak’s 
tooth, 240; forts and buildings of, 

234 - 

Bhokardan, taluk of Aurangabad District, 
203, 

Bhongir, taluk of Nalgonda District, 1 59. 

Bhongir town, at the foot of a fortified 
rock, 159, 160. 

Bibliography, of State, 80, 81 ; Aurang- 
abad District, 2 02; Ajanta,207; Aurang- 
abad city and caves, 210; Ellora, 212 ; 
Amba, 240; Thair, 270. 

Bidar, till 1905 a Division, 121, 122; 
summary statement of statistics of area, 
population, revenue, and religion of its 
five Distncts, 121, 122. 

Bidar, District in Gulbarga Division, 282- 
293 ; noted for healthy climate of its 
high plateau, 283; history till its capture 
(1656) by Aurangzeb, 283, 290, 291 ; 
numerous relics of its palmy days, 284; 
black and red soils, 285 ; joTVdr, wheat, 
and rice the principal crops, 285 ; the 
decaying industry of kldri ware, 286 ; 
no railway, 286 ; the loss of life and 
cattle from famine (1899-1900), 287; 
low literacy, 288. 

Bidar taluk, 288, 289. 

Bidar town, head-quarters of District, 290, 
291 ; high above sea-level, 290; became 
(1430) the Bahmani capital instead of 
Gulbarga, 290 ; the Band Shahi dynasty 
‘ (1492-1609), 290,291; its fort, palaces, 
mosques, and tombs of Bahmani and 
Barid Shahi kings, 284, 291. 

Btdrt ware, vessels of alloy, inlaid with 
silver or gold, 42, 286 j a decaying 
industry, 291. 

Biloli, taluk of Nander District, 230, 

Birds, game, 8, 9. 

Births, no accurate record of, 21 ; the 
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low birth-rate of famine (1900) time, 
21. 

Bison# found in jungle about Pakhal Lake, 
8, 91. 

Black cotton soil (regar), a fertile decom- 
posite of Deccan trap, 2, 28, 103; its 
cotton and wheat, 2, 29 ; palaeolithic 
and neolithic stone implements found in 
its recent formations, 7 » Bishop Cald- 
well’s derivation of ^ Carnatic ’ from the 
Dravidian kdr ndti^ * black country,* 
loi. See also Natural Divisions and 
under Agriculture of Districts passim. 

Bodhan, taluk in Nizamabad District, 131. 

Bodhan town, 132. 

Bolarum, formerly cantonment of Hyder- 
abad Contingent, 113; now part of 
Secunderabad, 119, 120. 

Botany, 7, 8 ; shrubs and trees of jungle 
and relapsed land, 7? 8 ; the absence of 
fine timber from the hill forests, 8 ; the 
general cultivation of Acacta Catechu 
and toddy-palms, for the sake of their 
sap, 8 ; groves of mango, 8 ; coco-nut 
confined to the granite region or Telin- 
gana, 8. 

Botany, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Buddhism, architecture of caves, 19 ; the 
evidence in the latest caves of its ap- 
proximation to Brahmanism before its 
disappearance, 207. See also Asoka, 
Caves. 

Building stone, excellent laminated lime- 
stone quarried at Sh^abad and else- 
where, 40, 245, 246, 253 ; widely used 
and largely exported, 40. 

C. 

Carnatic, the {Kannada^ Kamdtd ) , 
100, loi, properly ‘the Kanarese 
country,’ 100; Wilks land Bishop 
Caldwell on the original and proper 
use of the term and its modem mis- 
applications, 100, 1 01 ; its early ruling 
dynasties, 100, the Vijayanagar king- 
dom (1336-1565), 100, the Muhamma- 
dan conquest and division into Hyder- 
abad and Bijapur, 100. 

Castes, the principal, and their numbers, 
23, 24; the agncultural Kapus or 
Kunbis, 23; the Malas or unclean 
castes, 23 , the Vaisyas or trading 
castes, 23, 43 ; no distinction of caste 
made by State in schools, 78, but dis- 
tinction nevertheless observed, 78. 

Castes and occupations, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Cathedral, Roman Catholic, at Chadar- 
ghat, 1 1 3. 

Cattle, ponies, sheep, and goats, 32, 33 ; 
pasture and fodder for, 33, in forests. 


37 ; the hardy indigenous white cattle, 
32; trotting bullocks, 33, 144; excel- 
lent Deccan ponies, 33 ; Marathwara 
milch buffaloes, 33, Gujarat milch 
goats, 33 ; prices, 33 ; fairs, 33. 

Cattle and sheep, large imports of, in 
1 900-1, 85, enormous loss of during 
famine (1899-1900), 200, 218 passim. 

Cattle, &c., a section in the account of 
each Distnct. 

Caves and cave-temples of interest, Pando 
Lena in Adilabad, 186, in Aurangabad 
District of various architecture, 197, 
Ajanta, 204-207, Aurangabad, 209, 
210, Ellora, 211, 212; Amba, 240; 
Jam and Vaishnava near Osmanabad, 
262 ; near Kalyani, 284. 

Ceded Districts of Madras, under treaty 
of 1800 with the Nizam, 16 ; Districts 
assigned, besides Berar, under treaty of 
^853, 17, modified (i860) after the 
Mutmy, 18. 

Census, of 1891 showing considerable 
increase of population, 20, of 1901 
showing a decrease, 21, the causes and 
places of both, 20, 2 1. 

Census, of 1901, chief statistics of each 
taluk given under Population of each 
District. 

Chadarghat {chddar, a sheet of water 
falling over the dam), northern suburb 
of Hyderabad city, 113; the residence 
of most Europeans and many State 
officials, 1 13; the Mint and Stamp 
Office and many other public offices 
and institutions, 113, mills and fac- 
tory, 113. 

Chalukyas, the, dynasty of Kalyani, their 
wide rule (550-750), 10, its interruption 
and restoration (973-1 1 89), 10, 1 1 , their 
overthrow by the Hoysalas and Yada- 
vas, 1 1 ; in Aurangabad District, 196 ; in 
Kalyani, 29 1,292; in Warangal,l72,i73. 

Char Minar (‘ lour minarets’). Char Ka- 
man (‘four arches’), Char-su-ka-Hauz 
(‘ cistern of four roads’), in Hyderabad 
city, 1 1 5. 

Cherial, taluk of Nalgonda District, 158. 

Chillies, grown everywhere, 30, area under, 

30, 83. 

Chincholi, taluk of Gulbarga District, 
249 ; fort, 243. 

Chinnur, taluk of Adilabad District, 19 1. 

Chinnur town, 192. 

Cholera, a cause of many deaths, 21, and 
of the recent decrease in the popula- 
tion, 21, 218, banished from Hyder- 
abad city by improved sanitation and 
water-supply, 118. 

Christian missions. Catholic and Protes- 
tant, 24, 25 ; their success in making 
converts, and in medical and educa- 
tional work, 24, 25, 77. 
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Christians, &c., a section in the account 
of several Districts. 

Civil condition, facts and statistics of 
married, unmarried, and widowed 
males and females, 22 ; the inference 
against the practices of permitted poly- 
gamy and of widow remarriage, 22. 

Climate, not altogethei healthy but gener- 
ally good, 9, the three marked seasons, 
rainy, cold, hot, 9 ; of Marathwara and 
Telingana, 28. 

Climate and temperature, a section in the 
account of each District* 

Clive, Lord, his victories in the Carnatic 
diverted French from affairs of Hyder- 
abad, 15. 

Coal, of Warangal, 38, 39, 163, 171, 
174; discovered 1872, 38, 39, workings 
begun 1886, 39 ; the qualities of its 
four seams, 39, only the King seam 
worked, 39, its estimated 47,500,000 
tons, 39, output to 1904, 39 ; royalty 
paid to State, 39 ; tonnage and value 
of exported, 45 

Coins, modern, see Currency; ancient, 
discovery of, at Patancheru, 133, 
141. 

Colleges, three Arts State, 75, two affili- 
ated to Madras University, 75, one pre- 
paring for the Punjab Onental titles 
examinations, 75 ; hostel accommoda- 
tion for outside students limited and 
expensive, 75; a table illustrating the 
progress made in university education, 
75. See also under Education in Dis- 
•tncts. 

Contingent, the Hyderabad, history of, 
16, 17, 1 1 9, 120, Berar assigned (1853) 
for its payment, 17, its good services in 
the Mutiny, 120, disaffection and dis- 
armament (1857) at Aurangabad, 209, 
finally (1902) incorporated in the In- 
dian Army, 120. 

Copper lode, promising in Nalgonda 
District, 40. 

Cotton (law), extensively grown in all 
black-soil Districts, 2, 29, its short 
staple, 29 ; area under (10 per cent, of 
total cropped), 30, yield per acre, 31 ; 
exports of, 85. 

Cotton industry, weaving at home, 41, 
cotton-mills, 42, 43. 

Cotton, manufactured, increasing imports 
of, 85, deci easing exports, 85. 

Council, the, of the State, its composition 
and functions, 50. 

Crime. See Justice. 

Crops, of different soils, 27 > 28 ; khartf 
and rahi^ 28, five in Telingana, two in 
Marathwara, 28, times of their sowing 
and reaping, 28, 29 ; food and other 
crops, their area and yield, 30, 31 ; 
manuring and rotation of, 31 ; fiuit 


and vegetables, 31, 32, See also tender 
Principal Crops in each District. 

Cuddap^ (geological) series, 5, 6, with 
the unconformable Kurnools contain 
the diamondiferous sandstones of South 
India, 5. 

Currency, 57, 58 ; free coinage of silver 
in the mint (1854-93) suspended, 57, 
scarcity of State rupees, and oscillations 
in rate of exchange with British, 57 ; 
regulated issue (1904) of new Mah^- 
labia rupee, 57, present steady late of 
exchange, 58 ; copper coins, 58. 

Customs, revenue fiom, 62; duty, 5 per 
cent, ad valorem on exports and im- 
ports, maximum fixed by treaty, 62 ; 
articles exempt from duty, 62 ; the 
duty on salt, 62 ; the total revenue 
from different sources, including octroi 
of certain towns, 62. 

D. 

Daulatabad or Deogiri, hill-fort in Au- 
rangabad District, 210, 3ii; ancient 
capital of the Yadavas, 210, its passage 
to the Muhammadans, Mughals, and 
finally to the Nizam, 210 ; the fortress, 

210, 21 1 ; the Chand Minar, a striking 
piece of Muhammadan architecture, 

2 1 1, the Chini Mahal, 211.^ 

Dead, disposal of, of Hindu higher castes 
by burning, 26, of Musalmans and lower 
castes by bunal, 26. 

Deaths, no accurate record of, 21; the 
enormous recent mortality from famine, 
plague, and cholera, 21 ; of jails (1901), 

72, 73» 87. 

Deccan, the {Dakkin^ Sanskrit dakshina 
-‘southern’), 1 02-105; the various 
senses of the geographical term, 102 ; 
broadly, the peninsular triangle en- 
closed by the Eastern and Western 
Ghats and their base the Vindhyan 
hills, 102 ; its exceptional geology, 102, 

103, its remarkable regar (black cot- 
ton soil) and latente, 103 ; legendary 
and archaeological witness to succes- 
sive dynasties, 104, history since the 
Muhammadan conquest (1294-1300), 

104, the rise in the eighteendi century 
of the Peshwa and the Niz^, florth 
and south of the Tungabhadra, 104 ; 
the struggle for supremacy between 
the French and English, 105. 

Deccan tiap, of the western part, geol©^ 
of, 7, 102, 103; its black cotton soil, 
ancient and recent, 7, 103, wheat 
cotton, scenery, 2 ; its decomposite, 
latente, 7, 103. See also Black Cotton 
Soil, Laterite. 

Deer, species of, found in high lands, 8. 

Deglur, taluk of N^der District, 2 30,231 . 
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Deglur, town and old temple, 225, 232. 

Density of population, 135 per square 
mile, 20, 82, its local variations, 20; 
of Districts and taluks^ under Popula- 
tion in the account of each District. 

Deodrug, taluk of Raichur District, 279, 
280. 

Deodrug, tpwnand old fort, 280, 

Devarkonda, taluk of Nalgonda District, 
159; old fort, 152. 

Diamonds, geology of, 5, industry 'of, 
near Partyal, old and unsuccessful 
modern, 40, 155, none found near Gol- 
conda, 114. 

Diseases, as causes of death, 21, 22, fever 
responsible for half, 21. See also under 
Climate in each District. 

Dravidians, the, prehistoric kingdoms 
and traditions of, 10. 

Dress, of men and women, 26; turbans 
always white m Teling^a, red or 
white in Maratha country, 26, 

E. 

Education, 73 - 79 , its early history and 
later developments, 73, 74; present 
organization under a Director of Public 
Instruction and staff, 74; few officers 
recruited from England, 74; colleges, 
75 ; secondary and primary education, 
75 > 76 ; of women, 76, 77, of Euro- 
peans and Eurasians, 77, of Muham- 
madans, 77, 78, of low castes, 78 ; 
professional and industrial schools, 77 ; 
literacy of total population, of seices, 
of religions, 78 ; numencal and finan- 
cial statistics of public and private 
education, 88. 

Education, a section in the account of 
each District, 

Education, primary, 75, 76, statistics of 
public and private schools, 88; quali- 
fications and training of teachers, 75, 
76, their pay per month, 76. 

Education, secondary, in high and middle 
schools, 75, English the first language 
in most, 75; statistics of public and 
private, 88. 

Elephants, found wild occasionally in 
jungle about Pakhal Lake, 8, 163. 

Elgandal, District in Warangal Division, 
lately (1905) reconstituted, 175-184; 
the fauna of its hills and extensive 
forests, 176, 179; malarious near the 
Godavari, 176; many forts, temples, 
and mosques of archaeologies interest, 
177; decrease in population due to 
cholera and distress of famine (1900), 
177, jSo; alluvial, granite, and trap 
soils and crops, 178, I'jg, jowdr and 
rice staple crops, 179 ; 183 square miles 
irrigale<l, 179, the great number and 


frequent disrepair of tanks, 179; iron- 
stone everywhere, primitively smelted, 
179; no railway, 180; low literacy, 181. 

Ellora (Verul)y village in Aurangabad 
District, 211, 212 ; the famous series 
of rock-temples and caves, Buddhist, 
Brahmanical, and Jain, 21 1, the Kailas 
temple (760-83), described by Dr. 
Burgess, 211, 212; handsome temple 
of modem Hindu architecture, 211 ; 
bibliography, 212. 

Engineering school, 77. 

Engineers of Public Works department, 

6 7 ” 69 » 

English, number of regular speakers, 23 ; 
taught in State schools, 75, in zandna 
school, 77 ; used in medical school, 79 ; 
no English newspapers published in 
State, 78. 

Estates, and samasthdnt 52, 292- 
294. See also Paigdh, Samasthdn, 

Eurasians, lecent mcrease in their num- 
ber, 24 ; schools for, with grants from 
State and British Government, 77 ; 
their employment in State army and 
railways, 77. 

Europeans, recent decrease in their num- 
ber, 24, schools for, 77. 

Eiccise, revenue from mtoxicating liquors, 
62, 63. 

Expenditure, of State, 57, table of, 86 ; of 
Local boards, 65, 66 ; of municipalities, 
67. 

Exports (and imports), items and value, 
43» 44> 85, of coal, 45 ; duties on, 62. 

F. 

Fairs, horse and cattle, 33 ; great annual 
horse fair at Malegaon suspended owing 
to plague, 33, 293 ; religious m Medak 
District, 134. 

Fakhr-ud-din Khan {ph. 1S55), descen- 
dant of Jalal-ud-dln, 293, 294, and an- 
cestor of present paigdh nobles, 294; 
married (1800) the Nizam’s dauehter, 
294; created (1S27) Amir-i-Kabir 
(‘ premier noble ’), 294; a great patron 
of learning and good madxematician, 
73, 294; his buildings^ 394. 

Family system, the joint, universal among 
Hindus, 27, but not generally beyond 
one generation, 27^ 

Famine, 48-50; the State subject to 
periodical, 48 ; the Distncts most liable 
to, 49 ; before and after 1876, and the 
cost, 48, 49; the great famine of 1899- 
1900, due to only half the usual rain- 
fall, 49, its area, 49, its mortality of 
millions, 49, the amount spent on 
relief, 49, the loan of 2 crores by the 
Government of India, 49 ; famine warn- 
ings of nse m price and migration, 
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49 ; the paradox of large exports of 
grain, 49, 

Famine, a section in the account of most 
Districts* 

Famine prevention, in Telingana by irri- 
gation schemes, 50, in Marathwara by 
bnilding roads and wells, 50, 

Famine relief, first in 1876, 48, imme- 
diate measures of food and poorhouses, 
50, later of loans and remissions, 50. 

Fauna, the great variety of wild animals 
and feathered game, 8, 9, 107 et passim. 

Fauna, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Female education, 76, 77; here as else- 
where in India, slow progress, 76 ; no 
female students at colleges, few in high 
schools, comparatively few in pnmaiy, 
88 ; the three main obstacles, (i) Mu- 
hammadan objection to more than reli- 
gious education, 76, (2) Hindu early 
marriage, 76, (3) most of all, the ab- 
sence of trained mistresses, 76; the 
good work and influence of the zandna 
school at Hyderabad, 76, 77, and of 
the missionary schools, 77. 

Festivals, Hindu and Muhammadan, 27. 

Fever, the cause of half the recorded 
deaths, ai, its association with wet and 
damp, 107 etpassinii with forests, 182, 
184. See also yonder Chmate in each 
District. 

Fibres (besides cotton), growth and area 
under, 30, 

Firoz Shah Bahmani, Sultan (1397-1422) 
of Gulbarga, his defeat of Vijaya- 
nagar and marriage to a daughter of 
the Raja, 12 ; his complete defeat 
(1419) by the Raja and Warangal, 12, 
his abdication (1422), 12, 

Fish, of Pakhal Lake, 91. 

Flood, of Musi (1908) disastrous to life 
and property in Hyderabad city, 119 
note, of Penganga (1891) in Addabad 
District, 186. 

Food, 26, 30, of poor, farinaceous with 
oil and condiments, 26 ; rural Musal- 
mans do not eat beef, to spare Hindu 
feelings, 26 ; goats’ flesh eaten by both, 
26 ; of Malas or unclean castes, 26. 

Food-crops, their seasons of sowing and 
reaping, 28, 29, their area, 30, 83, their 
yield per acre, 30, 31 ; average price 
of grains, 84, exports of, lately much 
smaller, 85. 

Forests, 36-38 ; more extensive in Telin- 
gana than in Marathwara, 38 ; their area 
nearly one-fifth of total, 36 ; classifica- 
tion and organization in six divisions 
under Conservators, 36, 37, with a 
table, 38 ; the sixteen species of trees 
reserved in the open forests, 37 ; minor 
products and free grazing liberally^ 

X 


granted, 37 ; no special plantations of 
economic value, 37 j a table of finance 
(1890-1901), 38. 

Forests, their climatic influence, favour 
rainfall and so give protection from 
famine, 180, encourage malaria, 182, 
184. 

Forests, a section in the account of each 
Distnct* 

Forts, of archaeological interest, 19, Gol- 
conda, 114, Balkonda, 132, Medak, 
140, Pratap Rudra Kot, 143, Pangal, 
150, Nalgonda, j6o, Bhongir, 160, 
Warangal, 164, 173, 174, Khamma- 
mett, 164, Zafargarh, 164, Jagtial, 177, 
183, and other forts of Karimnagar Dis- 
trict, 177; Nirmal, 193, and others in 
Adilabad Distnct, 186; Daulatabad, 
210,211; Antur, 207 ; Kandahar, 225 ; 
Bhir, 234; Gulbarga, 243, 252; Nal- 
drug, 261, 269 ; Parenda, 262, 270 ; 
Owsa, 270; Deodrug, 280; Raichur, 
282 ; Koppal, 280, 281 ; Bidar, 284, 
29U 

Fossils, mesozoic of Upper Gondwanas, 
6 ; of extinct mammalia in ancient 
alluvium, 7, 195* 

French, the, their struggle (1744-61) with 
the English for the Deccan, 15, 105 ; 
dismissed by Nizam Ali Khan (1761- 
1803) as condition of British assistance, 
16; their engineering works for the 
Nizam, fort Nirmal, 124, fort Jagtial, 
177, fort Koppal for Tipii Sultan, 280, 
281. 

Frait and vegetables, 31, 32 ; imports of, 

85* 

G. 

Gadwal (or Keshavnagar) Samasthan, an- 
cient tributary estate in Raichur Dis- 
trict, 296, 297 ; part very fertile, 297 f 
silk factories, 297. 

Gadwal, town and fort in RaichSr Dis- 
trict, 280, capital of samcLsthdn^ 296, 

Gangakher, town in Parbhani District, 
222. 

Gangapur, taluk of Aurangabad District, 
204 

Gangawati, idluh of Raichur District;^ 
279. 

Gangawati town, 280. 

Geology, of State, 5-7 ; economic geo- 
logy, 7, of gold in the Archaean series, 
5, of iron in the Kamptee series, 6,, 7, 
of diamonds in the Kumools and Cud- 
dapahs, 5, of coal in the Gondwanas, ‘6 ; 
Deccan trap, 7 ; laterite, ancient and 
recent alluvium, 7 ; of Deccan; 103, 104. 

Geology, a section in the account of ea<i^ 
District, 

Gevrai, td/uk of Bhir District, 238, 

2 
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Glacial origin of Talcher (geological) 
group, signs of, 6. 

Godavari, great river of Southern India, 
3> 91-93 ; a course of 900 miles 
across the Deccan, 91 ; in sanctity, 
scenery, and utility inferior only to 
the Ganges and Indus, 91, 92, 93 ; its 
course and tnbutaries for 176 miles 
light through Hyderabad State, from 
Paithan to its junction with the Pran- 
hita, 91, thence serving as a boundary 
between the State and the Central Pro- 
vinces and the Madras Presidency, 91, 
92 ; not extensively used foi irrigation 
or navigation till it forms its delta, 93 ; 
the historical and religious associatiops 
of its delta, 93 ; dry in the great 
drought (1899), 228. 

Golconda, fortress and ruined city, ns, 
1 14, the capital of the Kutb Shahi* dy- 
nasty (1512-89), 114; stormed (i 6 Sf) 
by Aurangzeb, 114 ; the fort and tombs 
of the Kutb Shahi kings, 1 ; garrison 
of fort, 1 14; diamond mines within the 
dominions of its kings, but none near 
Golconda, 114. 

Gold, in Lingsugiir District, 39, 40, 274 ; 
geology of, 5, area of gold-bearing 
rocks, 1,240 square miles, 39; three 
bands of rocks, 39, 40 ; the working 
and average yield of one ounce to the 
ton of the band between the Tunga- 
bhadra and the Kistna, 39, the water 
difficulty solved by a reservoir, 39; 
encouraging traces of old workings 
elsewhere, 40, 

Gold, a chief import of Atraf-i-balda 
District, 109, Nizamabad, 127 et pas- 
sim ; its low price in the famine 
(1877-8), 276. 

Gold embroidery and lace work, 41, of 
Aurangabad, 199, 206. 

Gondwana (geological) series, Upper and 
Lower, 6, 7, its groups, 6 ; the glacial 
origin of the Talchers, 6 ; the coal- 
measures of the Barakars, 6 ; the meso- 
zoic fossils of the Upper Gondwanas, 6. 

Grapes, formerly excellent of Daulatabad, 
31, 32, detenorated through want of 
care, zii. 

Grasses and fibres used for making ropes, 
&c., and possibly paper, 38. 

Gulbarga or Southern Division, 241-293 ; 
head-quarters at Gulbarga city, 251; 
religious census, 241 ; statistics of 
area,* population, and revenue of its 
four (since 1905, three, 254) Districts, 
241 ; chief places of commercial im- 
portance and of historical or archaeo- 
logical interest, 241, 242. 

Gulbarga District, 242-253; the different 
climates, soils, crops, and agriculture of 
its trappeaU and granitic portions, 242, 


243, 344, 245; autumn fever, and 
lately local plague, 243, 248 ; its capri- 
cious rainfall and suffering from famine, 
243, 246, 247 ; forts and mosques, 243 ; 
jowdr, cotton, and oilseeds the most 
important crops, 345 ; ‘ Shahabad 

stone/ 245, 246 ; two railways, 246 ; 
low literacy, 248. 

Gulbarga tdluk^ with decrease of popula- 
tion, due to plague, 248, 249. 

Gulbarga city, ancient city and head- 
quarters of Division and District, 251, 
252 ; capital of Bahmani kings till its 
removal to Bldar, 251, its subsequent 
loss of importance, 351 ; its recent 
prosperity, 252 ; the tombs of the Bah- 
manis, 252, its dilapidated fort, 2^2; 
its remarkable unfinished mosque, after 
the mosque of Cordova, 252, with the 
whole area covered in, 252. 

Gurmatkal, former taluk of Gulbarga 
District, 250. 

H. 

Hadgaon, Hdluk of Nander District, 230 ; 
large game of, 224. 

Hanamkonda, head-quarters of Warangal 
Division and District, 172, 173; near 
two railway stations, 172 ; its history 
before and after the Kakatlyas, 172 ; 
its ‘ thousand-pillared ’ temple in the 
Chalukyan style, 173; Jain figures cut 
in the rocks, 173. 

Hasanparti, town in Waraugal District, 
173 ; special silk-weaving industry, 
173 ; iion hills near, 162, 173 ; temple 
and fair, 173. 

Hides and skins, exports of, 85. See also 
Leather. 

High Court, the, composed of a Chief 
Justice and five Puisne Judges, 51 ; as 
a court of appeal, and of first instance, 
54 , 55 - 

Hill sanitarium at Khuldabad, 196, 213 

Hill system and mountain ranges, 2, 3, 90, 
91 ; rising from the general plateau 
(1,250 feet) to 2,500 or 3,500 feet, i. 

Hill (and nver) system, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Hindus (and Hinduism), 88 per cent, of 
population, 24 ; archaeology and archi- 
tecture, 19, 20; omit or understate the 
age of young females in census returns, 
21 ; have a strong prejudice against 
widow remarriages, 22 ; their castes, 
23, 24 ; steady decrease in number, 24; 
food and dress, 26 ; festivals, 37 ; their 
system of early marriage prejudicial to 
female education, 76 ; proportionately 
less numerous in all schools and col- 
leges than Muhammadans, 77, have a 
lower rate of literacy, 78, but succeed 
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better in examinations, 78 ; tbe final ap- 
proximation of Buddhism to, 207. See 
also Temples. 

Hingoli, tdluk of Parbhani District, 221. 

Hingoli town, great cotton mart in Par- 
bhani District, 222, 225; early (1833) 
suppression of thagl, 223 ; the ruins at 
Aundah of an immense, elaborately 
carved temple, destroyed by Aurangzeb, 
215, 223. 

History, 10-19; Dravidian, 10; 

under Asoka (272-231 B,c.), 10, An- 
dhras (220B.C.-A.D. 250), 10, Pallavas, 
Chalukyas, Rashtrakutas, Chalukyas 
again (973-1189)5 Hoysalas, 10, ii, 
and, last of the ^eat Hindu rulers, 
Yadavas of Deogiri (1190-1318), ii , 
the Muhammadan conquest (1294- 
1325), II ; the revolt, nse, and rule of 
the Bahmanis (1346-1526), ii, 13; 
their capital at Gulbarga, ii, wars 
with Vijayanagar and neighbounng 
powers, 12, 13, victories, defeats, and 
atrocities, 12, 13, final degeneracy and 
partition of their kingdom among their 
ministers and insurgent generals, 13, 
one the founder of the Barid Shahi 
kingdom of Bidar (1492-1609), 13, 
another of the Kutb Shahi kingdom 
(1512-1687) of Golconda and Hyder- 
abad, 14, both taking part in the battle of 
Talikota (1565), fatal to Vijayanagar, 
13, 14; Mughal conquest of the Dec- 
can, completed by Aurangzeb (1682- 
1707), 14; Asaf Jah, distinguished 
general of Aurangzeb, founder ol the 
present ruling house (1713-48), 15; 
the mutually profitable alliance of the 
Nizams with the British agamst the 
French (1744-61), 15, 16, against 
Mysore (1790-99), 16, against the 
Marathas (1802-4), 16, 17; treaties 
with British, of 1768 and 1790, 16, of 
1800, the Nizam ceding territory, 16, of 
1822, the British relinquishing chautk^ 
17, of 1853, the Nizam assigning Berar 
and other territory, 17, of i86o, modify- 
ing the last treaty in recognition of the 
Nizam's services during the Mutiny, 18, 
of 1902 leasing Berar m perpetuity to 
the British, 19 ; the administration 
(1869-83) and reforms of Sir Salar 
Jang, 18, 19 ; the present Nizam, bom 
1866, installed (1884) by Lord Ripon, 
19 ; the issue (1892) of a code for the 
guidance of the Minister for the time 
being, 19. 

Hiuen Tsiang, Chinese Buddhist pilgnm 
of seventh century, his visit to caves of 
Ajanta, 196. 

Homnabad, town in Bidar Distnct, 291. 

Horses, lessened demand for indigenous, 
owing to imports, 33 ; Government Arab 


stud sires, 33, 109, 126, 133, 198, 235 et 
passhn^ ryots generally but not always 
slow to take advantage of, 135, 235. 
See also under Cattle, &c., in each Dis- 
tnct. 

Hospitals and dispensaries, 79 ; their num- 
ber and statistics of patients, and of 
‘ major* and ‘ minor’ operations, 79, 89. 
See also under Medical in each District. 

Houses, usually of mud with thatched 
roofs, 20, 26 ; improved of Hyderabad 
city, 1 1 8, 1 19. 

Hyderabad State, or Dominions of His 
Highness the Nizam, general view of, 
1-81 ; statistical tables, 82-89 ? rivers, 
90-100; histone areas, 100-105 ; par- 
ticular accounts of its Divisions and 
Districts, as constituted before the re- 
arrangement of 1905, I note, 106-293. 

Hyderabad estates, 293-299. 

Hyderabad (Haidarabad) city, capital of 
the Nizam’s Dominions, 114-119; the 
fourth largest city in the Indian Empire, 
1 14; religious census, with very high 
proportion (nearly half) of Musalmans 
and comparatively of Christians, 114; 
on the Nizam’s State Railway, 114, 
115 ; founded (1589) by fifth Kutb 
Shahi king, 115; taken by Aurangzeb, 
1 15 ; the wall, bridges, and gates of the 
city, 115 ; the Char Minar (1591) and 
other splendid buildings (including a 
hospital, now a barrack), religious and 
secular, built by Muhammad Kuli Kutb 
the second Sultan at Hyderabad, and 
his nobles, 115, 116 , recent buildings, 
chiefly palaces of the Nizam and his 
ministers, 116, 117; the suburbs both 
sides of the Musi river, 117 ; the wide- 
spread destruction of life and property 
(1908) due to a sudden flood of the 
nver, 119 note ; the Residency, and its 
surroundings (within the Resident’s 
junsdiction} of trade and business cen- 
tres, 1 1 7, 1 18; tanks, and incomplete 
water-supply, 118; mud houses being 
replaced by brick and stone, iiS, 119 ; 
public gardens, 119; public institu- 
tions, official, religious, medical, edu- 
cational, 119. 

Hyderabad (Deccan) Company, its coal, 
gold, and diamond workings, 39, 40. 

I. 

Imperial forces, 7 ®* 

Imperial Service cavalry, 69. 

Implements, agricultural, 32 ; the light 
plough of TelingSna, heavy of Marath- 
wara, 32 ; indifference of cultivators to 
improved, 32. 

Imports (and exports), items and value, 
43. 44> 85 ; duUes on, 62. 
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Indigo, cropped area of, not diminishing, 
83; large decrease in exports, 85. 

Indiir (nowNizamabad), District in Medak 
Gulshanabad (formerly Bidar) Division, 
123-132; physically and agriculturally 
divided between Telingana and Marath- 
wara, 123, 125, 126; the large game 
of its extensive jungle and forests, 123, 
126; for most of the year malarious, 
123, 124; its temples and numerous 
forts, 124, 132 ; decline of population 
due to famine, 124, I27, 128; 119 
square miles irrigated, 126; middling 
education, 129. Nizamabad. 

Industrial schools, 77. 

Infant early marriage, deaths due to, 21 ; 
prejudicial to female education, 76. 

Infant mortality, the effect of the famines 
(1897 and 1900) on, 21. 

Intoxicants : narcotics, drugs, and liquors, 
revenue from, 61, 63 ; their use and 
abuse, 62, 63 ; as a cause of insanity, 
80 ; no special efforts to restrict their 
consumption, 63 ; the growing taste 
for European liquor, 63 ; revenue from 
duty on, 62. 

Iron, widely distributed, 5, 40, of Kamptee 
series worked in Adilafed District, 40 ; 
cast-steel cakes largely exported from 
other places, 40. See also under Mines 
and Minerals in each District. 

Irrigation, 33-35 ; area irrigated (6 per 
cent, of total cropped), 28, 83; not 
indispensable to black soil, 33 ; neces- 
sary and possible for sandy soil of un- 
dulating Telingana, 33 ; its means, by 
wells, 34, 35, tanks, 2, 4, 34, anicuts 
and canals, 34, 83; irrigated crops, 
34; proposed scheme, for Medak Dis- 
trict, 34, 94, for Lingsugur, 257, for 
Marathwara storage works, 69. 

Irrigation, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Irrigation branch of Public Works depart- 
ment, 69, organization, operations, and 
finance, 69. 

J- 

Jd^r estates, 52, the four heads of the 
jdpr tenure, 58, 59. 

Jagtial, tdi^uk of Karlmuagar District, 
183. 

Jagtial town, with celebrated old fort, 

177. 183. 

Jails, 72, 73, organization, 72 ; number, 
population, and recent high mortality, 
72, 73 ; industries, 73 ; table of statis- 
tics, cost, and profits on industnes, 87, 

Jails, Police and, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Jains, 20,345 in State, 24 ; decreasing in 
number, 24 ; rock figures in Warangal 
District, 1% 173,* temple of Parasnath 


near Jintur, 215; Raichur the battle- 
ground of Hindu and Jain dynasties, 
282. See also Caves. 

Jalal-ud-din, the founder, in the time of 
Akbar, of the family of the paigdh 
nobles, 293 ; the history of his de- 
scendants till their alliance with the 
Nizam, 293, 294; their subsequent 
high fortunes and services, 294. 

Jalna, taluk of Aurangabad District, 203, 

Jalna, town in Aurangabad District, 
former cantonment of Hyderabad Con- 
tingent, 203 ; fruit gardens, 203. 

Jalna range of hills, 2, 3, 90 ; between 
2,000 and 3,000 feet, 90. 

Jamikunta, taluk of Karlmnagar District, 
182. 

Jangaon, taluk of Adilabad District, 19 1. 

Jatpol, samasthdn or tributary estate m 
MahbQbnagar District, 297; history 
since 1243, 297. 

Jedcherla, former taluk in Mahbubnagar 
District, now divided, 148. 

Jmttir, taluk of Parbhani District, 221 ; 
J am temple of Pai asnath, 215. 

Jowdr^ the staple food-crop, 26, 28, 30 ; 
area under (41 per cent, of total 
cropped), 30; yield per acre, 31 ; 
average price of, 84. See also tinder 
Principal Crops in each District. 

Jukal, ‘ crown * suh-taluk of Atraf-i-balda 
District, 113. 

Justice, civil and criminal, courts of, 54, 
55 ; statistics of, 56 ; the judicial 
powers of the holders of large estates, 
55 ; the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
Of the Resident, 117. 

Justice, civil and criminal, a section in 
the account of each District. 

K. 

Kadirabad, walled town in Aurangabad 
District, 212. 

Kailas temple, at Ellora, 21 1, 212. 

Kakatiyas or Ganpatis of Warangal, over- 
come (1309) by Malik Kafur, ii, in 
Medak District and town, 133, 140; 
built Pangal fort, 152; history in War^n- 
gal District, 163, 164; their walled 
town and fort of Warangal, 164, 173, 
174; their queen (r. 1257) mentioned 
by Marco Polo, 164, 173; original 
founders of Bidar, 290. 

Kalabgur, taluk of Medak District, 139, 
140. 

Kalam, ^ crown’ idluk of Osmanabad 
Distnct, 267? 268. 

Kalamnuri, tsiuk of Parbhani District, 

22X. 

Kalliir (formerly Madhra), taluk of 
Warangal District, 172; the diamond 
mines of Partyal, 172. 
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Kallur, town in RaicHur District, 280; 
three well-preserved temples and two 
mosques, 280. 

Kalvakurti, taluk in Mahbubnagar Dis- 
trict, 148. 

Kalyani,yi^>townin Bldar District, 291, 
292 ; former capital ofChalukyan king- 
dom, 291 ; finally (1656) stii rendered 
to Anrangzeb, 292 j its temples, caves, 
and mosques, 284; its magnificent 
temples demolished or converted into 
mosques, 292 ; its famous residents, 
Vijnaneshwar, writer on law, and Basava, 
founder of the Lingayat sect, 291, 292. 

Kamareddipet, taluk in Nizamabad Dis- 
trict, 130. 

Kanarese, number of speakers of, 33 j 14 
per cent, of population, 23; its con- 
nexion with the term and territory 
‘Carnatic,’ loo, loi. 

Kandahar, taluk of Nander District 231 ; 
the old fort, 225. 

Kandi, village in Medak District, 140; 
two stones with Telugu inscriptions, 140. 

Kandikal Gutta range of hills, also called 
Sirnapalli, 3. 

Kannad, of Aurangabad District, 204. 

Kdnuncha^i-Muhdrak (‘ the auspicious 
code ’) of 1893 for the guidance of the 
Minister, 19, 50. 

Karamungi, * crown * taluk of Bidar Dis- 
trict, 289. 

Karlmnagar (formerly Elgandal), District 
in Warangal Division, 174, 175 ; sum- 
mary account of, as reconstituted (1905), 
174, 175. See also Elgandal* 

Karlmnagar taluk, 182. 

Karimnagar town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, 183, noted for fine silver filigree 
work, 179, 183, 

Khammamett, tdhtk of Warangal District, 
171,172; carved temple of Ramappa, 164. 

Khuldabad (or Rauza), taluk of Aurang- 
abad District, 204. 

Khuldabad village, a hill sanitarium, 196, 
213; the tombs of Aurangzeb and his 
son, and of later kings, ministers, and 
saints, 313. 

Khursed Jah, Sir, paigdh noble, statistics 
of estates belonging to his sons, 293 ; 
the history of his family since Akbar, 
293, 394. 

Kinwat, taluk of Adilabad District, 192. 

Kistna \Krishna, ‘ the black’), great river 
of Southern India, 3, 95-97 ; crosses 
the Deccan in a course of 800 miles, 95, 
its course and tributaries from the West- 
ern Ghats to Hyderabad State, 96, 
through the State, 3, 96, and as its 
boundary fiom Madras, 96; the great 
dam at Bezwada, the head of the delta, 
97, not useful for navigation or irriga- 
tion above that point, 97. 


KodangaI,/d‘/^z>^ of Gulbarga District, 249. 

Kodangal town, 253. 

Kohlr, town in Bidar District, 292 ; tombs 
and mosques, 292 ; celebrated for man- 
goes, 292, 

Koilkonda, former taluk of Mahbubnagar 
District, now divided, 149; fort, 143, 

Kondalwadi, town in Nizamabad Dis- 
trict, 132. 

Koppal, old hill-fort and town in Rai- 
chQr District, 280, 281 ; rebuilt (1786) 
byTipii Sultan, 280, taken (1790) by 
Nizam’s and British forces after six 
months^ siege, 281 ; temporarily seized 
(1857) by a rebel, 281. 

Koratla,town in Karimnagar District, 183. 

Kosgi, town in Gulbarga District, 352. 

Kushtagi, taluk of Raichur District, 279. 

Kutb (Qutb) Shahi kingdom of Golconda 
and Hyderabad (1512-1687), 14; its 
founder, aged ninety, assassinated (i 543) 
at prayer, at his son’s instigation, 14. 

Local references t At Golconda and 
Hyderabad, history, splendid buildings 
and remains, 107, 114, 115* 

L. 

Lakes, natural, none, 4; the tanks of 
Telingana or the granite region, 2, 4, 34. 

Lakhsetipet, taluk of Adilabad Distnct, 
191, 192. 

Land revenue, 58-61 ; ryotwdri the com- 
mon tenure, 58 ; the history of former 
demands, 59, 60 ; the assessment of 161 
lakhs under Akbar, 60, the present 
(1904) equivalent assessment of 243 
lakhs, 56, 60;. the survey and settle- 
ment now nearly completed,- 58, 80; 
the careful methods of assessment, 59 ; 
the rates per acre on ‘ wet ’ and * dry ’ 
land, 60 ; lower in ‘ dry ’ Marathwara 
than in ‘ wet ’ Telingana, 60 ;; the rela- 
tion of rates to gross produce, uncertain, 
60 ; intended to be half net profits, 61 ; 
collected easily, 60 ; conditions of sus- 
pension or remission, 6 t ; payment in 
cash substituted (1866) for payment in 
kind, 128. 

Land revenue, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Languages, facts and statistical table of 
numbers speaking each of the four 
principal, 23 ; numbers speaking other 
native languages and English, 23* See 
also Population in each District. 

Latente, a peculiar form of rock-weather- 
hig, 7 ; a decomposite Deccan trap, 
7, 103 ; its much-prized red soil, 373 ; 
chalybeate tonic waters, 283* 

Latur, town in Osmanabad District, 269 ; 
great cotton and grain trade centre, 269. 

Law school (1899), 77.. 
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Leather, large tannery at RaichQr, 275. 

Legislation, 52, 53; the formation (1870- 
90) of a code of laws on the model of 
British India, 52, the recognition by 
the Nizam of the right of the people to 
representation and a share in legisla- 
tion, 53 ; the Legislative Council, 53 ; 
bills to be exposed to popular criticism 
by publication in the State Gazette^ 53 ; 
principal Acts, 53, 54. 

Legislative Council, history of, 52, 53 ; 
composed of ii official, 4 elected % 
landowners and barristers, and 2 nomi- 
nated members, 53. 

Leopards, found everywhere, 8. 

Lingampet, town in Medak District, 140. 

Lingsugur, till 1905 District in Gulbarga 
Division, 254-260 ; its taluks now di- 
vided between Gulbarga and Raichur 
Districts, 254 note j geology, including 
Hatti gold-mine, 254, 255, 257; generally 
dry and healthy, but in parts very mala- 
rious, 255 ; archaeology of forts, &c., 255 ; 
old Roman Catholic mission from Goa 
at Mudgal, 256; soil mostly granitic, 
256 ; jowdr and cotton the most im- 
portant crops, 257 ; great scope and 
preparations for extensive irrigation, 
257; a corner crossed by Southern 
Mahratta Railway, 258 ; the great raor- 

. tality of men and cattle (1877-8) from 
famine, cholera, and small-pox, 258; 
literacy, 2 5 per cent., 260. 

Lingsugur, taluk of Raichur District, 279. 

Lingsugur town, 281. 

Literacy, of total population, of sexes, of 
religions, 78 ; of each taluk, given in 
statistics of census under Population 
of each District. 

Loans to agriculturists, Government for 
wells at 6 per cent., 32, by money- 
lenders at 50 per cent., 32. 

Local boards, 63-66 ; their development 
since 1887, 63, 64 ; 13 District, 70 taluk 
boards, 64; composed in nearly equal 
parts of official members and non-offi- 
cial, selected representatives of middle 
classes, 64; enti-usted with all local 
works promoting general health and 
convenience, 64, 65 ; the local cess of 
one anna per rupee of land revenue, 
63, its distribution by pies among local 
objects, 64, 65 ; the items and totals of 
revenue and expenditure of all the 
boards, 65, 66. 

Local self-government, by Local boards, 
63-66 ; by municipalities, 66, 67. See 
also under Local Boards and Munici- 
pahties in many Districts. 

Lunacy, no special asylum for, 79 ; num- 
ber of lunatics in Central jail, 80, 89 ; 
their cost, 80, 89 ; narcotics and spirits 
alleged principal cause of, 80* 


M. 

Mahadeopur, taluk of Karlmnagar Dis- 
trict, 182. 

Mahagaon, former taluk of Gulbarga 
District, 249. 

Mahbubabad (or Mankota), taluk of 
Warangal Distnct, 170. 

Mahbubnagar (formerly Nagar Karnul), 
District in Medak Gulshanabad Divi- 
sion, 141-150; physically and agricul- 
turally gianitic except a trap northern 
part, 142, 144; abundant large and 
winged game in its extensive forests, 
142, 145 ; much of it damp, unhealthy, 
and malarious, 142 ; old forts and tem- 
ples, and the old ruined city of Chandra- 
gupta, 143; jowdr, bajra, rice, and 
oilseeds staple crops, 144 ; noted swift 
bullocks, 144, 145; 162 square miles 
irrigated, 145 ; one railway station, 146 ; 
comparatively high literacy, 147. 

Mahbubnagar tdluk, 148. 

Mahbubnagar town, bead quarters of Dis- 
trict, 150. 

Mahud, country spirit from flowers of, 62 , 
63, excise from, 63. 

Makhtal, tdluk of Mahbubnagar District, 
149. 

Malaria. See Fever. 

Malas, or unclean castes, their number, 
23 ; importance in the village economy, 
23 ; food, 26. 

Malegaon,_/^^rr village in Bidar District, 
292 ; its annual horse fair discontinued 
since 1897, owing to plague and 
famine, 292. 

Malik Ambar {ph, 1626), general and 
minister of Nizam Shahi kings, 197, wars 
against Mughals, 197, founded and 
watered Aurangabad, 208, 209; tomb 
at Khuldabad, 213; his land settle- 
ment, 59, 60, 219. 

Manbhau, Krishna sect of, founded (four- 
teenth century) at Paithan, 214, its dis- 
regard of caste rules, 214. 

Mangoes, grow everywhere, 8, 31, su- 
perior garden, 31 ; encouragement of 
mango groves, 61 ; celebrated of Kohir, 
292. 

Manjra river, 93, 94, joins the Godavari 
after a course of 387 miles, 94; its 
course and tributaries, 93, 94 ; largely 
used for irrigation, 94, extensive 
schemes for still larger use, 94. 

Manthani, town in Karimnagar District, 
183, 184. 

Manures, animal and vegetable, 31, es- 
pecially applied to rice and sugar-cane, 

31* 

Manvi, tdluk of RaichQr District, 278 

Manvi town, with temples, a mosque, and 
two inscribed (Kanarese) stones, 281. 
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Manwat, town in Parbhani District, 223. 

Marathas, the, in the Deccan, 104, 105, 
divided the supremacy with the Nizam, 
104 ; their inroads resisted by the first 
Nizam, 15, supported the claims of his 
eldest son to the throne, 15; joined and 
then withdrew from the alliance (i 790) 
of the Nizam aijd the British against Tipii 
Sultan, 16 ; Holkar’s and Sindhia's re- 
sentment at the reinstatement of Baji 
Rao, the last of the Peshwas, 16, their 
resort to arms and the complete defeat 
of Sindhia (1803) at Assaye and Ar- 
gaon, 16, 17. 

Marathi, number of speakers of, 23 ; 26 
per cent, of population, 23 ; publica- 
tions in, 78. 

Marathwara, the region of trap, of black 
cotton soil, 2. See also Natural Divi- 
sions. 

Marriage. See Civil Condition, Infant 
Marriage, Widows. 

Mazalgaon, taluk of Bhir District, 238, 
339 - 

Mazalgnon town, 240. 

Medak Gulshanabad Division, 121-160, 
formed (1905) from old Bidar, 12 1 ; 
head-quarters at Patancheru, 141, 142 ; 
statistics of area, population, and 
revenue of its four Districts, 121 ; chief 
places of commercial importance or 
historical interest, 121. 

Medak, Distnct in Medak GulshanSbad 
Division, 132-141 ; head-quarters at 
Sangareddipet, 141 ; abundant game, 
133; malaria prevalent in rainy season, 
1 33 ; many places of archaeological 
interest, 133, 134 ; rice and pulse staple 
crops, 135 ; 22 per cent, imgated, 135; 
railways and roads, 1 36, 1 37 ; middling 
education, 138 ; Wesleyan school and 
hospital with large zanana ward at 
Medak, 135. 

Medak, taluk in Medak District, 138, 
^ 39 * 

Medak, town in Medak District, 140, its 
fort on a high hill, 140, 

Medchal, * crown ’ taluk of Atraf-i-balda 
District, 112. 

Medical, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Medical institutions, their history and 
present organization, 79, the medical 
staff of State, including 1 2 lady doctors, 
79, of Districts, 79 ; hospitals and dis- 
pensaries, 79 ; no special lunatic asy- 
lum, 79, 80; vaccination with calf 
lymph by State vaccinators, 80 ; statis- 
tics of, 89. 

Medical School, at Hyderabad, founded 
1846, 77, its course and examinations, 
79. , 

Mica, found in Warangal District, 40. 


Mills and factories, 42, statistics of cotton 
pills, 43. 

Mines and minerals, geology of, 5-7 ; 
industries of coal, gold, iron, diamonds, 
38-40, of building stone and minor 
products, 40, 

Mines and minerals, a section in the ac- 
count of each Distnct. 

Minister, the, the chief controlling au- 
thority in the State, 50 ; four Assistant 
Ministers, 50, their spheres and fxmc- 
tions, 50. 

Mint and Stamp Office at Chadarghat, 1 13 . 

Mirialguda, taluk of Nalgonda District, 
559 - 

Miscellaneous revenue, 61-63. 

Money-lenders, often the landlords of 
their debtors, 32, 35, 44, 61, their 
metayer system in Marathwara, 35. 

Monsoons, rainfall of south-west and west 
and north-east, 9 ; crops of, 28. 

Moram, town in Osmanabad District, 269. 

Mosques, ruined in Golconda, 114, Mecca 
and others at Hyderabad, 115, 116; 
with shaking minaret at Elgandal, 177, 
and three others built by Aurangzeb in 
Karlmnagar District, 177; at Nander, 
225, 232 ; remarkable covered in, of 
Gulbarga, 243, 252; of Bijapur archi- 
tecture in Owsa taluk, 261 ; BahmanI 
at Raichur, 282 ; Jama Masjid and 
* sixteen-pillared ’ at Bidar, 284, 291; 
at Kohir, 292. 

Mudgal, town in Raichtir District, 281, 
Yadava fort, 281 ; old Roman Catholic 
church founded (1557) by one of St. 
Francis Xavier^s missionaries from Goa, 
256, and endowed by Adil Shahis of 
Bijapur, 256. 

Mudhol, taluk of Nander District, 230. 

Mudhol town, 232. 

Mughal invasion and conquest of the Dec- 
can, 14, 104, 107, completed (1682- 
1707) by Aurangzeb, 14. 

Muhammad Kuli Kutb Shah (reigned 
1 580-1612) , his numerous and splendid 
buildings in Hyderabad city, 1 15, 116. 

Muhammadan conquest (1294-1325) of 
the Deccan, ii, 104. 

Muhammadans, 10 per cent, of popula- 
tion, 24; nearly one-half of population 
of Hyderabad city, 114; are steadily 
increasing, 26, by reason of natural 
fecundity and proselytes, 26 ; riot 
(1847) between Sunnis and Shiahs, 17 ; 
do not practise polygamy, 22 ; refrain 
from beef in country tracts, to spare 
Hindu feelings, 26; dress of men mid 
women, 26 ; festivals, 27 ; their objec- 
tion to female education, 76 ; are 
disproportionately numerous in all 
schools and colleges, 77> .7^> 
so successful as Hindus in examina- 
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tions, 78 ; in literacy come next, at a 
long interval, to Christians, 78 ; archae- 
ology and architecture, 19. See also 
Mosques, Tombs. 

Mukher, town in Nander District, 232. 

Municipalities, 66, 67, of Hyderabad and 
twenty-one other towns, 66, sources of 
revenue, 66 ; water-supply, sanitation, 
and other items of expenditure, 67. 
See also Local Self-government, 

Musi river (150 miles), 99, 100, the city 
of Hyderabad on its left bank, 100 ; sup- 
plies irrigating tanks and canals,99, 1 00 ; 
its destructive flood (1908), 119 note. 

Muslins, famous of Nander town, 227, 
232, of Amarchmta, 296. 

Mutiny, the great (1857), the loyalty of 
the Nizam and its recognition, 18 ; the 
fidelity of the troops at Secunderabad, 
1 19, 120, their subsequent good ser- 
vices, 120; the episode of the disaffec- 
tion and disarmament of the Contingent 
at Aurangabad, 209. 

Mysore Wars, 16. 

N. 

Nagar Karnul, of Mahbubuagar 

District, 149. 

Naldrug, former lalu^ of Osmanabad 
District, 268. 

Naldrug, village and famous fort, 261, 269. 

Nalgonda, District in Medak Gulshan- 
abad Division, 150-160; fauna of its 
extensive hills and jungles, 151, 152, 
malarious from August to October, 
152 ; several places of archaeological 
interest, 152 ; mostly granitic with 229 
square miles irrigated, 153,1 54 ; oilseeds 
the most extensive crop, jowdr, bajra, 
and rice the staple food-crops, 154 ; gold 
once, diamonds still found, 155; five 
railway stations, 155 ; special cattle, 
154; low standard of education, 158. 

Nalgonda taluk ^ 158. 

Nalgonda town, head-quarters of District, 
i6o; Shah Latif’s tomb and a strong 
walled fortress, 160; American mis- 
sion, educational and medical, 153. 

Nander, District in Aurangabad Division, 
223-233; large game in one taluk ^ 
224; generally dry and healthy, 224; 
Musalman tombs and mosques, fort of 
Kandahar, 235 ; almost entirely regar 
soil, 226 ; jowdr staple food- crop, 226, 
449 square miles under cotton, 226 ; 
famous muslins of Nander town, 227; 
SIX railway stations, 227 ; enormous loss 
of life and cattle in the 1899 famine, 
228 ; wells and streams and the Godavari 
dried up, 228 ; moderate literacy, 229. 

Nander taluk ^ 231. 

Nander town, head-quarters of District, 


232, 233, former capital of Telingana, 
232 ; several temples, mosques, shrines, 
and a fort, 225, 232 ; shrine of Guru 
Govind murdered here, 232, 233, 

visited by Sikhs from all parts, 233; 
653 Sikhs resident in town, 232 ; 
famous for fine muslins, 232 ; railway 
station one mile from the town, 233. 

Narayanpet, former taluk of Mahbub- 
nagar District, now broken up, 149. 

Narayanpet town, 150. 

Narsapur taluk ^ originally in Indur Dis- 
trict, now divided, 131. 

Nasir-ud-daula, Nizam (1829-57), 17, 
Wahhabi conspiracy (1839), treaty 
of iS53> assigning territory, 17, and 
regulating conditions of Contingent, 
17 - 

Natural divisions, into Marathwara, the 
region of trap, and Telingana, the 
region of granite, i, distinguished by 
secondary differences in respect of race, 
dress, climate, language, soil, products, 
and scenery, 1,2, 27-32, 244, 245 et pas^ 
stfUf in respect of irrigation, 33, 34, of 
money-lenders, 35 ; the superior indus- 
try of the Marathas, 29 ; in respect of 
famine and its relief, 49, 50, foiests, 
38 ; rents or assessments, 60. 

Newspapers and monthly magazines, 78, 
seven newspapers, one daily discussing 
politics, in Urdu or Marathi, 78 ; seven 
magazines, legal, social,and literary, 78. 

Nilanga, taluk of Bldar District, 289. 

Nirmal, taluk of Adilabad District, 193. 

Nirmal, fortified town in Adilabad Dis- 
trict, 193, 193, numerous forts on the 
hills around, 193 ; central fort still in 
good preservation, 193; defeat (1752) 
of Raja by the Nizam, 192, 193. 

Nizam, His Highness, the present, suc- 
ceeded (1869) father at the age of 
three, 18, his education under the re- 
gency, 18, installed (1884) by Lord 
Kipon, 19; his regulating edict or 
Kanitncha of 1893, 50; his relations 
with his Council, 50 ; established a 
Legislative Council, 52, 53 ; sentences 
of death submitted to him, 55. 

Nizamabad (till 1905, IndQr), District in 
the Medak Gulshanabad Division, 122- 
123; summary account of, 122, 123. 
See also Indur. 

Nizamabad, taluk in Nizamabad District, 
130. 

Nizamabad (formerly Indur), head-quar- 
ters of District, 132 ; a railway station, 
132 ; water-supply originally a gift, 
68, 132, mills and fort, 132. 

Nomenclature, triple among Brahmans 
and Marathas, 27 ; the village name in 
Telingana prefixed, in Maratha country 
often affixed, to personal name, 37. 
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Normal schoolsj State, ^7, Wesleyan (for 
mistresses), 77. 

Northern Circars, ceded (1766) by the 
Nizam, 16. 

O. 

Occupations, 25, 26; agriculturists 46 
per cent, of whole population, 24. See 
also under Castes and Occupations in 
each District. 

Oilseeds, 30, their area and yield, 30, 31, 
their place in rotation of crops, 31, 
exports of, 85. See also under Princi- 
pal Crops in each District. 

Opium and drugs, revenue from, 61, 62 ; 
the growth of poppy (1881) prohibited, 
61, all opium imported from Malwa, 
61, the number of chests imported, 62 ; 
the right to sell put up to auction, 61. 

Oranges, places of growth, 31. 

Oriental studies, Arabic and Persian 
school founded {c. 1834) by Amir-i- 
Kabir, 73, State Persian school (1859), 
73, Madrasa schools, 74, the Dar-ul- 
ulum or Oriental College, 75, Sanskrit 
school, 77, Koran schools for girls, 76, 
zandna schools teaching Arabic and 
Persian, 77; ruins of great madrasa 
(Bahmani) at Bldar, 291. 

Osmanabad (formerly Naldrug), District 
in Gulbarga Division, 260-271 ; six 
places of archaeological interest, 261, 
262 ; mostly regar soil, 263 ; jowdr 
and cotton the most important crops, 
263; just touched by Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, 264, 265 ; its suf- 
ferings from the drought and famine of 
1900, 265 ; fairly high literacy, 267, 

Osmanabad taluk, 267. 

Osmanabad town, head-quarters of Dis- 
trict, 269, 270; its Jain and Vaishnava 
caves, 262, 270. 

Osmannagar, former taluk, now broken 
up, of Nander Distnct, 231. 

Owsa (Ausa), taluk of Osmanabad Dis- 
trict, 268. 

Owsa, town in Osmanabad District, 270, 
old square Bijapur fort, 2 70. 

P. 

Paigdh estates, scattered over several Dis- 
tricts, 52, 58, 293 ; the descent, history, 
alliances, titles, and estates of the pai- 
gdh nobles, 292-294. 

Paithan, taluk of Aurangabad District, 
303, 504* 

Paithan town, one of the oldest in the 
Deccan, 213, 214; Pratisthan of the 
ancients, whither Asoka sent mission- 
aries, 213; the modern town with 
many temples, 214^ the sect of Man- 
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bhau founded here in the fourteenth 
century, 214. 

Pakhal, taluk of Warangal District, 17 1 ; 
thinly populated and malarious, 17 1 ; 
the Nizam’s preserves, 163. 

Pakhal Lake (13 square miles), 2, 90, 91 ; 
largest artificial water in the State, 90 ; 
used for irngation, 91 ; its abundant 
fauna, 8, 91. 

Palam, * crown * taluk of Parbhani Dis- 
tnct, 221, 222. 

Paloncha, taluk of Warangal District, 
171. 

Paloncha, samasihdn or tributary estate 
in Warangal District, 297, 298 ; poor, 
unhealthy, and malarious, 297, 298 ; 
its succession of twenty-eight Rajas 
from 1324, 298 ; their origin, history, 
feuds, bankruptcy, and confiscation of 
estate by Nizam, 298 ; recent restora- 
tion by British Government, 298. 

Pmgal, hill fort in Mahbubnagar District, 
150; its seven walls, seven towers, and 
central citadel, 150; the scene of a 
Vijayanagar victory (1417) and defeat 
(i5i3)> 1S°- 

Parbhani , D istrict in Aurangabad Division , 
214-223 ; malanous most of the year, 
214; Its four notable structures, 215, 
216 ; mostly trap soil, 217, jowdr the 
staple food-crop, 217, 809 square miles 
of cotton, 2x7; 74square miles irrigated, 
217; nine railVay stations, 218; the 
enormous loss of life and cattle due 
to famine (1899) and cholera, 218; 
moderate literacy, 220. 

Parbhani taluk, 220. 

Paibhani town, head-quarters of District, 
2 2 3, railway station and centre of gram 
and cotton trade, 223. 

Parenda, taluk of Osmanabad District, 
268, 269. 

Parenda village, once a populous town, 
270 ; its old fortress, 202, 270. 

Pargi, taluk in Mahbubnagar District, 1 50. 

Parkal, taluk of Karimnagar District, 182, 
183 ; only one wild female elephant left, 
163. 

Parli, town in Bhir District, 240 ; temple 
of Baijnath, a great place of pilgrimage, 
240. 

Parsis, 1,463 in State, 24; marked increase 
in their number, 24. 

Pasture for cattle, &a, 33^ ia fores^, 37. 

Patancheru, village in Medak District, 
140, 141, head-quarters of Medak Gul- 
shanabad Division, 141 ; alleged under- 
ground Hindu temples, buried under 
sand, 141; inscribed zodiacal pillar, 141. 

Pathri, ^dluk of Parbhani District, 222. 

Pathii town, 223. 

Patlur, * crown ' td/uk of Atraf-i-balda 
District, 112, 1 13. 
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Patoda, ‘crown’ taluk of Bhlr District, 
239 - 

Pattaddr^ the holder or occupant of land 
on ryotwdri tenure, 58, the right of 
occupancy, so long as the assessment is 
paid, 58 ; the power to sell, transfer, or 
resign that right, 58, often sold to 
money-lenders, 61. 

Penganga, river of Berar, 94 ; runs along 
the north of Hyderabad State, 3 ; its 
course of 200 miles, tributaries and 
junction with the Wardha, 94 ; devas- 
tating flood (1891) in Adilabad Dis- 
trict, 186. 

Physical aspects, 1-9. 

Pilgrimage, places of. See Temples, 
Tombs and Shrines. 

Plague, a cause of the decrease of popu- 
lation in the last census, 21 ; early and 
subsequent measures to stamp it out, 22. 

Pochamcheila, tdluk of jSfalgonda Dis- 
trict, 159. 

Pode^ shifting cultivation in forests, now 
strictly prohibited, 38. 

Police, 70-72 ; organization of, 70, 71 ; 
number and pay, 71 ; choice and train- 
ing, 71 ; detective branch, 71 ; Dis- 
trict, city, and railway police, 71, 72 ; 
statistics of cases dealt with by police, 
72. 

Police and jails, a section in the account 
of each District. 

Polygamy, permitted by both main reli- 
gions, not widely practised, 22, 

Population, 20-27; statistical table of, 
82 ; showing area, sex, density, and 
numbers in towns and villages, in the 
whole State and its several Divisions 
and Districts, 82 ; census of 1891, 
showing decided increase, 20, of 1901, 
showing slight decrease, 21, due to 
famine, plague, and cholera, 21 ; the 
places of principal increase and de- 
crease, 20, 21, Musalmans, Christians, 
and Parsis increasing, Hindus, Jains, 
and Sikhs decreasing, 24; facts and 
statistics of births, deaths, and diseases, 
21, 22, age, 21, sex, 22, civil con- 
dition, 22, language, 23, castes, 23, 
24, religions, 24, 25, occupations, 25, 
26; personal, family, and social con- 
ditions, 26, 27. 

Population, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Post office, 47, 48 ; internal communi- 
cations taken over and stamps issued 
(i 869) by the State, 47 ; its receipts 
and expenditure, 47; its mileage and 
employes, 47, 48 ; statistics of the 
operations of the State and of the 
Bntish Indian post, 48 ; British post 
office in the Hyderabad Residency, 118. 

Pranhita (‘helpful to life’) river, 95; 


formed by junction of Wardha and 
Wamganga, 94, 95 ; a boundary of 
Hyderabad State, 95. 

Prices, of cattle, &c. , 33 ; cost of wells, 
35; table of prices (1890-1901) of food- 
grams and salt, 84, raised by facilities 
of transport and export afforded by rail- 
ways, 36 ; famine prices, (1899-1900) 
36, (1877-8) 276. 

Printing press, under State control since 
1 886, 78, books and newspapers, 78. 

Public Works department, 67-69 ; organi- 
zation, past and present, 67, 68 , its work 
executed in roads, 68, buildings, 68, 
drainage and water-works, 68, tele- 
phones, 68, irrigation, 69 ; the rise in 
expenditure due to irrigation works, 69. 

R. 

Raichur, District in Gulbarga Division, 
271-282 ; unhealthy during the rains, 
272 ; old forts and many temples and 
mosques, 255,272; soil trap and granite, 
273; jowdr and cotton the pnncipal 
crops, 274 ; irrigation of only 36 square 
miles, to be extended, 2 74 ; gold-mines of 
poor return, 274 ; nine railway stations, 
275; the awful straits of people and 
cattle during the famine (1877-8), 275, 
276 ; 2-1 per cent, literates, 277. 

Raichur 278. 

Raichur town, head-quarters of District, 
281, 282 ; junction of the Madras and 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railways, 
282 ; formerly a battle-ground between 
Hindu and Jam dynasties, between 
Musalmans and Vijayanagar, 282 ; 
Hemadpanti fort, 282 ; mosque (1503) 
with high minaret, 282. 

Railways, 45, the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railway (320 miles of broad- 
gauge), 45 ; Its capital and return (after 
20 years of no returns) of 6| per cent., 
45 ; 137 miles of broad-gauge line 
between Bombay and Madras, 45 ; 391 
miles of metre-gauge of Hyderabad- 
Godavari Valley Railway, paying about 
3 per cent, on capital, 45. 

Railways, a section in the account of 
nearly every District. 

Rainfall, mean 30 to 32 inches, 9; of 
monsoons, 9 ; table of average at three 
stations, 9 ; of Marathwara and Telin- 
gana, 28. 

Rainfall, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Rajura, tdluk oi Adilabad District, 191. 

Ramayampet, formerly tdluk in Medak 
District, now split up, 140. 

Rashtrakutas, dynasty of, 10, 196 ; a mem- 
ber built the rock-temples of Kailas at 
EUora, 196, 212, 
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Regar, See Black Cotton Soil. 

Registration of documents, 55, 56. 

Religions, the adherents of different, and 
their increase or decrease and its causes, 
24, 25 ; statistical table of Hindus (88.6 
percent.), of Musalmans (10.4 per cent.), 
of Christians and others, in 1891 and 
1901, 25 ; Hindus steadily decreasing, 
24 ; Musalmans steadily increasing, 
through fecundity and proselytizing, 
24 ; the increase of Eurasians and na- 
tive Christians, 24 ; Catholic and Pro- 
testant missions ,24,25. See also under 
Castes and Occupations in each District. 

Rents, of ryots represented by land revenue, 
35 ; rates paid by sub-tenants of ryots, 
of tndmddrSf of money-lenders, 35 ; 
i^wnjjf-metayer system pievalent in 
Marathwara, 35. See also under IjssA 
Revenue in each District. 

Residency, the, at Hyderabad, 116, 117 ; 
its principal and subordinate buildings, 
1 16; Its populous surroundings, im- 
portant centies of trade and business, 
1 1 7 ; the civil and criminal jurisdiction 
of the Resident, 117. 

Revenue, 56 ; table of, 86. 

Rice, a food -crop of Telingana, 2, 26, 28 ; 
seasons of sowing and reaping, 29 ; area 
under (4 per cent of total), and yield, 
30, 31 ; manured, 31 ; irrigated, 34, 
35; average price of, 84. See also 
under Principal Crops in each District. 

Riots, religious, between Sunnis and 
Shiahs (1847), 17. 

River and hill systems, a section in the 
account of each District. 

Rivers and river system, 3, 90-100. 

Roads, 45-47 ; generally not, by British 
standards, first-rate, 45; old military 
trunk roads transferred (1867) to the 
State, 45 ; principal roads, not always 
passable, not everywhere bridged, 45, 
46; feeder roads, 46, 47; State ex- 
penditure on, 47. 

Roads, a section in the account of each 
District. 

Rotation of crops, in Telingana, 31 ; in 
Marathwara, 31. 

Ryotwdri, the common tenure of land, 58, 

59 * 

S. 

Sadaseopet, town in Medak District, 141. 

Sugar, ja^r town in Gulbarga Distnct, 
25^2? 253. 

Sahyadriparvat, or Satmala, range of hills, 
2, 91 ; known also by other names, 91. 

Salar Jang, Sir, regent and administrator 
(1869-83) in the State, 18, 294, 296, 
his reforms of many departments of 
government on British lines, 18, 19, of 
Hyderabad city, 1 19 ; his burial-ground 


and palace there, Ii6, 117 ; history of 
his family, their services and distinc- 
tions, 295, 296. 

Salar Jang II, Sir, chief Minister (1884-8) 
of the State, 19, 296. 

Salar Jang estate, 294, 295. 

Salt, imported by railway, 62 ; total im- 
ported, 62, 85 ; duty on, 62 ; revenue 
from, 62 ; tot^ consumption and per 
head, 62 ; average price of, 84. 

Samasthdns and jdgtrs, large tributary 
estates, covering an extensive portion 
of the State, 52, 59 ; the judicial powers 
of their holders, 55 ; an account of the 
principal, 296-299. 

Sangareddipet, head-quarters of Medak 
District, 141. 

Sanitation and drainage, by Local boards, 
65 ; by municipalities, 67 ; of Public 
Works department, 68 ; improved of 
Hyderabad city, 118. 

Scenery, vanety of, especially in Aurang- 
abad District, 4; of trap and granite 
regions, 2. 

Secretariat, the, 50, 51. 

Secunderabad {Sikandardhdd^^ in which 
Bolarum is merged, British cantonment 
with an area of 22 square miles, 119, 
1 20 ; one of the largest military stations 
in India, 119 ; formerly a station (with 
other places) of theSubsidiary Force and 
of the Contingent, 119; their history 
and modifications, 119, 120; the pre- 
sent (1904) garrison, 120; generally 
healthy, 120; water-supply not yet a 
success, 120; country around undulat- 
ing, rocky, and bare, 120. 

Seram, taluk of Gulbarga District, 250. 

Seram, town and railway station, 253 ; 
many old temples and mosques, 253. 

Settlement, land. See Land Revenue. 

Sex, statistics, 82 ; facts of, 21, 22 ; 964 
females to every 1,000 males, 22 ; the 
causes of the tendency to omit females 
in the census returns or to understate 
their age, 21. 

Shahabad, * crown ' taluk of Atiaf-i-balda 
Districi 1 1 2. 

Shahabad, town and important railway 
station m Gulbarga Distnct, 253 ; large 
limestone quarries, 253. 

Shahpur, taluk of Gulbarga District, 250. 

Siddipet, taluk of Medak District, 139. 

Siddipet town, 141. 

Sikandar Jah, Nizto (1803-29), 17, re- 
leased (1822) from paying chauth to 
the British, as heirs of the Peshwa, J 7. 

Sikhs, 4,335 in State, 24 ; their decreas- 
ing number, 24; the tomb of Guru 
Govind at Nander, 233, 233. 

Silk, gathering of tasar cocoons in the 
jungles, 41 ; silk (home) weaving, 41-1 
imports of, 85. 
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SUlod, ‘ crown’ taluk of Aurangabad Dis- 
trict, 203. 

Silver, rate of exchange between State and 
British rupees, 57; imports of, 85 et 
passim. 

Silver industries of Aurangabad, 199, 206. 

Sindhnur, taluk of Raichur District, 278, 
279. 

Singareni, coal-mine in Warangal District, 

161, 163, 171, 174- 

Sirpur, taJuk of Adilabad District, 191. 

Sirpur Tandur, formerly a sub-district m 
Bidar Division, 185-193, reconstituted 
as Adilabad District in Warangal Divi- 
sion, 184, 185 ; largely consists of hill, 
jungle, and forest, 185, 188 ; abounding 
in game, 186; most unhealthy, 186; 
with a sparse, in parts, decreasing popu- 
lation, 187, 192 ; very backward culti- 
vation of trap and granite soils, 187, 
188 ; the staple crop, 188 ; only 

6^ square miles irrigated, 188; good 
cattle, 188 ; undeveloped minerals, 189 ; 
less than I per cent, literates, 190. 

Sirsilla, taluk of Karimnagar District, 183. 

Small-pox, a cause of many deaths, 21; 
vaccination not yet appreciated, 21, 22. 

Soils, 2, 7, 27, 28 j of Telingaua, mostly 
sandy (kharab)^ 27, their composition 
and proper crops, 27, 28, 30, easy to 
till, 29,30, require irrigation, 33, 34; of 
Marathwara, black {regar)^ red, and 
loamy, 28, their composition, 28, pro- 
per crops, 28-30, hard to till, 29, 30, 
retain moisture and absorb dew, 33. See 
also under Agriculture in each District. 

Sonepet, walled town in Parbhani Dis- 
trict, 223; head-quarters of a jd^r 
taluk y 223. 

Stamps, revenue from, judicial and non- 
judicial, 63, 64; Stamp Office, 113. 

Stones, precious or decorative, 40, 199 ; 
building, see Building Stone. 

Subahdar, in charge of a Stibah, corre- 
ponding to Bntish Commissioner and 
Division, 51. 

Subsidiary Force, the, history of, 16, 17, 
1 1 9, 1 20 ; its good service in the Mutiny, 
120. 

Sugar, increasing imports of, 85. 

Sugar-cane, manured and rotated, 31, 
irrigated, 33, 34, yield per acre, 31, 
area under, 83. See also under Princi- 
pal Crops of Districts. 

Sultanabad, taluk of Karimnagar District, 
182. 

Surapur, taluk of Gulbarga District, 250. 

Surajiur town, 253 ; revolt (1857) of last 
Raja, and transfer of samasthmi to 
Hyderabad State, 253 ; the ‘ New Dar- 
bar’ built by Meadows Taylor, 253, 

Suriapet, taluk of Nalgonda District, 1 58, 
159 - 


Survey, Hyderabad included in Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, 80 ; subse- 
quent topographical, with co-operation 
of the Darbdi , 80 ; old Mughal surveys 
for settlement, 80 ; accurate survey for 
settlement, begun 1876, not yet com- 
pleted, 80. 


T. 

Talukdar, First, corresponding to Collec- 
tor of Bntish District, 51, his duties 
and assistants, 51. 

Tandur, town in Gulbarga District, 
253 - 

Tanks, 4, a necessity in the granite soil 
of Telingana, 2, 34, a possibility from 
its undulating surface, 33 ; restoied and 
repaired by Public Works, 69 ; area 
irrigated from, 83 ; of Hyderabad city, 
114; numerous in Warangal District, 
some in disrepair, 166, in Karimnagar 
District, many in disiepair, 179. See 
also under Irrigation in most Districts. 

Tarvai, taluk in Warangal District, 170, 
171. 

Taylor, Colonel Meadows, his account of 
the distress (1854-5) Osmanabad 
District, 265; his ‘New Darbar’ at 
Surapur, 253. 

Telephone branch of Public Works de- 
partment, 68. 

Telingana, one of the natural divisions of 
the State, 2 et passim^ its old capital 
at Nander, 232. See also Natural Di- 
visions. 

Telugu, number of speakers of, 23, 46 
per cent, of population, 23, 

Temperature, mean 8x®, 9, a table of 
average at three stations, 9. 

Temperature, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Temples, of archaeological interest, 19, 
at Maisaram, 107, Yellareddipet, 124, 
fortified of Indur, now a Central jail, 
124 ; ofPatancheru, 141, andotherplaces 
in Medak District, 134, of Hanam- 
konda, 164, 173; of Ramappa, 164; 
of Karimnagar District, 177; endowed 
and inhabited temple on Mahur hill 
(Adilabad), 186; modem at Ellora, 

2 II, Kailas at Ellora, 21 1, 212; ruins 
of Nagnath at Aundah, 215 ; Jain near 
Jintur, 215; Deglur, 225; Baijnath at 
Parli, 240, Jogai at Amba, 240 ; at 
Tuljapur, 271. Cave-temples. 

Tenures, of land, ryotvi&H the common 
tenure, 58 ; other tenures, 58, 59 ; the 
number of holders, and the revenue 
derived from the chief, 59 ; the average 
area and rate of a holding, 60. See 
also under Land Revenue in each Dis- 
trict, 
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Thair ( 75 ?^), town in Osmanabad District, 
270 ; identified with ancient Tagara, 
262, 270; Buddhist remains, 262; 
bibliography, 270 

Tigers, found everywhere, 8. 

Tobacco, cropped area under, 83, 

Toddy (and the toddy-palm), 8, 62, 63; 
excise from, 63. 

Tombs and shnnes, of Kutb Shahi kings 
at Golconda, 114; several of famous 
persons at Khuldabad, 213 ; shrine of 
Ramazan Shah, convert to Islam, near 
Khari, 216; of Guru Govind at Nan- 
der, 232, 233; of Muhammad bin 
Tughlak’s tooth at Bhir, 240 ; of Bah- 
mani kings at Gulbarga, 243, 252; 
shrine of Musalman saint at Gulharga, 
243, 252 ; of Bahmani and Barld kings 
at BTdar, 284, 291 ; of Aurangzeb’s 
wife at Aurangabad, 209, 

Towns, places (79) having a population 
of more than 5,000, 20, urban popula- 
tion 10 per cent, of whole, 20, numbers 
apart, towns often villages, villages 
towns, 20. 

Trade, 42-45 ; no regular statistics of, 
42 ; the trading castes, 23, 43 ; trading 
centres, 43 ; its carnage by road (pack- 
bullocks and country carts) and rail, 
44, 45 - 47 * oJso under Commerce 
in each District. 

Trade, external or foreign: its items, 
volume, and value estimated by returns 
of railways and customs, 43, 44 ; the 
chief imports and exports, 43, from and 
to Bombay and Madras, 44 ; table of, 85 . 

Trade, internal, 43, 44. 

Treasure, silver and gold, some of the 
chief imports of most Districts, 109 et 
passim. 

Trees and shrubs of jungle and relapsed 
land, 7, 8 ; the absence of large, 8 ; 
the trees supplying food and liquor, 8 ; 
the sixteen species reserved in open 
forests, 37. See also under Botany and 
Forests in each District. 

Tuljapiir, taluk of Osm^abad District, 
268. 

Tuljapur town, 271 ; temple of Tulja 
Bhavani, great resort of pilgrims, 271, 

Tungabhadra river, 98, 99, chief tributary 
of the Kistna, 98, formed by the union 
of the Tunga and the Bhadra, 98, their 
rise in the Western Ghats, 98, a boun- 
dary between Bombay and Mysore, 
Bombay and Madras, Madras and 
Hyderabad State, 98, dammed for 30 
miles in Hyderabad State, but not of 
great use ior irrigation, 98, 99; the 
proposed dam at Hospet in Bellary 
District, and formation of a reservoir of 
160 square miles and with a capacity 
four and a half times as great as that 


of the Assuan reservoir on the Nile, 
99, a canal thence by tunnel and aque- 
duct to the Penner river, 99 ; the 
northern boundary of Vijayanagar, 
loi j the southern of the Peshwa, 104. 

U, 

Udgir, taluk of Bidar District, 2S9, 290. 

Udgir town, 292, its fort, 292 ; defeat 
(1760) of the Nizam by the Marathas, 
292. 

Urdu, number of speakers of, 23, lo per 
cent, of population, 23; newspapers 
published m, 78. See also under 
Population in each District. 

V, 

Vaccination (since 1884), 80, by public 
vaccinators with calf lymph, 80, finan- 
cial and other statistics of, 89 ; not yet 
appreciated, 21, 22. 

Vaccination, a section in the account of 
each District. 

Vaijapur, taluk of Aurangabad District, 
204. 

Vaijapur town, 214. 

Varval-Rajnra, t&hik of Bidar District, 
290. 

Vemalwada, jdgtr town in Karimnagar 
District, 184; temple and shrine of 
a saint, sacred to both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, 184. 

Vijayanagar, kingdom of (1336-1565), 
never a great power in the Deccan 
proper, ii, its wars with the Bahmanis, 

12, its overthrow at Talikota (1565) 
by the combined Muhammadan powers, 

13, 14 j in the Carnatic, 100, in the 
Deccan, 104; the Raja of Anegundi 
their lineal descendant, 280. 

Vikar-al-Upaara, Sir, ^azgdk noble, statis- 
tics of estate belonging to his sons, 
293 ; the history of the family since 
Akbar, 293,294; Mmister (1893-1901), 
294 - 

Villages, places with a population of less 
thM 5,000, their number and charac- 
teristics, 20, 8a ; oftengarhts or walled, 
20; village officers, 51, 52. 

Vital statistics, none trustworthy, 21, left 
to the police pdtelSf 21 ; diseases as 
causes of death, 21, 22, See also Birth, 
Death, Sex. 

Volunteers, Mounted of the Nizam, 70, 
Rifle of British, 70, 

W, 

Wages and pay, 35, 36 ; no official re- 
turns, 35, of skilled and unskilled 
labour, 35, 36 ; in cash and kmd, 36 ; 
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raised by • greater demand for labour 
created by town industries, 36, by 
agricultural activity due to favourable 
assessments, 36, by higher prices of 
food, 36; depressed by want of em- 
ployment due to scarcity, 36; of pri- 
mary teachers, 76. 

Wanparti, samasthdn or tributary estate 
in Mahbubnagar District, 299. 

Warangal Division, 161-193, head-quar- 
ters at Hanamkonda, 172; reconsti- 
tuted in 1905, i6t ; area, population, 
and land revenue of its three Districts, 
16 1 ; its important coal-field of Sin- 
garem, 161, 163, 171, 174. 

Warangal District (formerly Khamma- 
mett),i62-i74,head-quarters at Hanam- 
konda, 172 ; the fauna of its hills and 
extensive forests, 162, 163, 166, 167, 
Its geology and mineralogy of coal, 
iron, garnets, steatite, and building 
stone, 162, 163, 167 ; for the most part 
damp and malanous, 163; history of 
Kakatlyas or Ganpatis, 163, 164 ; its 
famous temples and forts, 164 ; Piotes- 
tant missions, 165, 166; its soils and 
crops, partly trap, partly granite, 166 ; 
oi jowdr^xicQ^ and oilseeds, 166; special 
cattle, 166 ; 326 square miles irrigated, 
166 ; its noted manufactures of carpets, 
and silk industry, 167, 173, oil-mills 
and cotton-gms, 167, 168 ; railways, 
mam and branch to coal-field, 168; 
Central jail, 170; middling education, 
170. 

W^'arangal taluk, 172. 

Warangal village, ancient town in Wa- 
rangal District, 173, 174; a railway 
station, 173 ; identified with several 
places of ancient history or geography, 
173; its stone wall completed by the 
wife or daughter of Ganpati Raja, 1 73, 
Its great extent, 1 74 ; its elevated posi- 
tion high on the watershed between 
the Kistna and Godavari, 173, 174. 

'Wardha, river of Central Provinces, 94, 
95, joins the Wainganga to form the 
Pranhita, 94, its course and tributaries, 
94 » 95 - 

Wasi, * crown ’ tdhik of Osmanabad Dis- 
trict, 268. 

Waste, cultivable land, area of, 83, none 
in Marathwara, 32, large tracts in 
Telingana, 32. See also tinder Agri- 
culture m each District. 

Water, supply of pure, by Local boards, 
65, by municipalities, 67, of Public 
Works department, 68 ; of Hyderabad 
city, incomplete, 118 ; of Secunder- 
abad cantonment not yet satisfactory, 
120 ; ancient of Aurangabad city, mod- 
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em of cantontnent, 209; of Nizamabad, 

132. 

Weaving, cotton and silk, by hand a 
home industry everywhere, 41 ; weav- 
ing mills, 42, 43 See also under Arts 
and Manufactures in Distiicts. 

Wellesley, General Arthur (afterwards 
Duke of Wellington), his victories of 
Assaye and Argaon (1803) in the third 
Maratha War, 16, 17, 208. 

Wells, the chief source of irrigation in 
Marathwara, 33, 50; in the State, 34, 
35 ; the cost of, 35 ; area irrigated by, 
83. See also tinder Irrigation in each 
District. 

Wheat, a crop of the black soil, 2, 30, its 
area and yield, 30, 31 ; average price 
of, 84. See also tutder Principal Crops 
in each District. 

Widows, number of, 22; remarriage of, 
strong prejudice against by all save 
agricultural castes, 22. 

Winds, prevalent at different seasons, 9. 

Women, doctors, 79, 153 ; Ganpati queen 
of Warangal, 164, 1 73. See also Female 
Education, Marriage, Sex, Widows. 

Y. 

Yadavas, the (1187-1312), of Deogiri or 
Daulatabad, ii, the last of the great 
Hindu rulers of the Deccan, ii, over- 
thrown by the Muhammadans undei 
Ala-ud-din and Malik Kafur, 1 1 ; their 
history m Aurangabad District, 196, at 
Daulatabad, 210 

YadgTr, idluk ofGulbarga District, 250. ' 

Yadgir, town and railway station, 253, ' 

Yellandlapad, vs^addluk of Warangal 
District, 171. 

Yellandlapad town, once a hamlet, now- 
a large town in Warangal District, 
174; near the Singareni coal-fields, 174; 
the hands and output of the coal- 
mines, 174; mineral line, 174; special 
magistrate, 174. 

Yellareddipet, tdhik and village in Nizam- 
abad District, 130, 131 ; two old and 
richly carved temples, 124. 

Z. 

Zafar Khan, founder of the Bahmani dy- 
nasty (1347-1526), li, 104, 251. 

ZavitndSri tenure, the resemblance of the 
peshkash tenure to, 59. 

Zandna school at Hyderabad city, 76, 77, 
department at Afzal Ganj Hospital, 79, 
at Medak Hospital, 135. See^ also 
under Education and Medical in each 
District, 

Zoology, See Fauna. 
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